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Know not by what fate it comes to paſs, that hiſto- 
rians, who give immortality to others, are ſo ill 

A. requited by poſterity, that their actions and their 
fortunes are uſually forgotten ; neither themſelves en- 
couraged while they live, nor their memory preſerved 
intire to future ages. It is the ingratitude bf mankind 
to their greateſt benefactors, that they, ho teach us 
wiſdom by the ſureſt ways, (ſetting before us what we 
ought to ſhun, or to purſue, by the examples pf the 
moſt famous men whom they record, and by the expe- 
rience of their faults and virtues) ſhould get rally 155 
Poor and unregarded; as if they were born only Tor the 
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ublick, and had no intereſt in their own well- being, 
be were to be lighted up like tapers, and to waſte 
themſelves for the benefi; 
plaint too — ane «if EY 
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concerning 1 my. wi * 
great Philoſopher a ge 


He was born at CH 2 eity of Bete in 


Greece, between Attica Ttid*Phoris, and reaching to both 
ſeas. The climate not much befriended by the hea- 
vens; for the air is thick and foggy ; and conſequently 
the inhabitants partaking Try 

and fat-witted ; bre and !unchnking uſt the con- 
ſtitutlon of beroes; cut᷑ aut for: the ex ary and bru- 
tal buſineſs of war; but fo Tapi in 4 deſigning 


part, that in all the qevolutions Sf 6 Give they were 


never maſters, but only in thöſe few years, when they 
were led by. Epaninondas, or Paid , Yet this fo 
this country of fat weathers, as Juvenal eas F 


produced three. wits, Which were comparable E 
aubemiaus: Pinar, Epaminondts, and our 


ch, to whom we wa d a fourth, Ces extns Cheros | 


224. the preceptor af the. learned emperor Maren 
Aurelius and the nephew oe our author 


Cberonen if wh may give credit to Puiſanias, 1 


the ninth book® of kis detcription' of Greece) was an 
TCientiy falkd"#, from Ar? the daughter of *Zobt53 
but being ſituated to the weſt of Parnaſfus in that lows 


land . the W tes l of the E 
- of 


— « 
p > 75 4 


But this 1 is a com 


nce, groſs feeders, 


Was 


ſcribe tor be full of, 
cloſed in the inequs 


Thero, "made; it be te · built, and turned it towards the 


and conſequently populous : in me of which bene- 
fit, it aſtopwards retained! his name. uta Eymolo- 
logiet are uncertain, and the Greets, above; all nations, 
given to fabulous derivations of names, eſpecially when 
they tend to the bonout af their country, I think we 
may be reaſomably content to take the denomination of 
the town, from its deligheful or chearful Kaading 3 as 
the word Charon ſufficiently implies. 1 1,7, 
But to loſe no time in, theſe grammatical aal 
gies, which are commonly uncertain gueſſes, it is aged 
that Plutarch was here bom; che year Uncentaing: but 
wichoud diſpute in the reign of Claudius. 
Job. Gerrard Vaſſius bas aſſigned his birth i in the las 
ter end of that emperor: ſome other writers of his life, 
have left it undecided, whether then, or in the begin- 
ning of Nero's empire: but the moſt accurate Rualdus 
(as I find it in the Paris edition of Plutarch's works) 
has manifeſtly: proved him to be born in V. middle 
time of Claudius, or ſomewhat lower. For Plutarch in 
the inſcription. at Delphos, of which more hereafter, 
remembers that Ammonius his maſter diſputed; with him 
and his brother Lamprias concerning it, When Nero. 
made his progreſs into Greece, which was in his twelfth 


naged with ſo much learning as it was by mere boys; 
ee . he was then r or rather enden years 
of age. 


life of Pericles, and that of Anthony, has mentioned both: 
Nero, and Domitian, as his contemporaries. \ He has: 
alſo left it on record in his Nupeblagaes, that his fa- 


5 0 _ 
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* by the evening vapours. caſt upon it 
from 9 105 mountain, which; our late travellers de- 
oiſture and marſhy, ground in- 

A its aſtents: and b ug alſo 
expoſed to the winds which: blew ftem that quarter, 
the town was perpetually unhealthful ; for Wlüch rea- 
fon, ſays my author, Charon, the ſon of Apollo and 


riſing. ſun : from hence the town. — In -healthful, 


year; and the queſtion diſputed could not be ma- 


Hlandar- 1 biene 5555 Plutarch himfeif, in the 


i eee 
mi was ancient in Chammꝭʒs ; ind that for n — : 
- Tents, they had borne the moſt. conſiderable: offices 1 
that petty common wealth. Th chiefeſt of which was 
3 the name of abo angſt the Greriant; By 
that of Prator Urbis among the — and the dig: 
nity and power was not much different from that of 
aur lord mayor of London. - His great grandfatier . 
carchus perhaps enjoyed that. uffice in the diviſion of d 
empire betwiut. Auguſtus Caſar and Mart Aut bh. And 
when the civil wars enſued ee, ein; 'Cheronca was 
ſo hardly :uſe by A antʒ; or commiſſary 
there; that all 45 citizens . exception were ſert 
_ wilely:employed to carry on their ſhoulders: a certain 
proportion bf. corn from Cbaronea, to the cot Over. 
againſt the iſland of Auſytira; with. the ſcourge held 
over them, if at any time they were remiſs : which duty 
after once performing, being enjoined the ſecond time 
Vith tlie ſame ſeverity, juſt as tiere preparing for 
© their journey, the welcome news arrived, that art 
Ani bom had loſt the battle of Aﬀium ; whereupon both | 
the officers and ſoldiers, belonging to him in Charonea; 
zminediately fled for their own ſafety; and 2 Rs 
ſions thus collected were an pen an | 
| ants of the cii x. 11 5 | 
This Nicarchus, . the. reap ihr wy Plant 
among other ſons, had Zampreas, a man eminent for 
bis learning; and a philoſopher, of whom 'Plutarch has 
made. frequent mention in His Smpaſiaques, er ene 
verſations; and amongſt the. reſt, t is this 
tion of him, that he diſputed beſt, and unravelled de 
_ difficulties of philoſophy with. moſt ſucceſs when he was 
at ſupper, and well warmed with wine. Theſe table 
.entertainments were · part of the education of thoſe 
times, their diſcourſes being commonly the canvaſing 
and ſolution of ſome queſtion, either philoſophical:πτ 
philological, always inſtructive, and uſually pleafants 
for the cups went round with the: debate; acit chin were 
merry and wiſe together, according to the proverb: The Wi 
_- father of Plutarch is alſo mentioned in thoſeſ diſcourſes; An 
e our author repreſetes: as arguing « — ſeveral. pion of, 
| 5 | in 7 


Who! 
haps more eſpecially to take off the forwardneſs of a 
pert young miniſter, ' commonly too apt to over-value 
his own ſervice, ard. to quote himſelf on every incon- 


friendlineſs, and in 
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in philoſophy 3 but his name is no where to be found in 


any part of the works remaining to us. But yet he 
ſpeaks of him, as a man not ignorant in learning and 
poetry, as may appear by what he ſays, when he is in- 


 troduced diſputing in the Hmpeflagues ; where alſo his 


prudence and humanity are commended, in this follow- 
ing relation. Being yet very young (ſays Plutarch)' © 
was joined in commiſſion with another in an embaſſy 
to the Proconſul, and- my collegue falling fick was forced 


to ſtay behind, ſo that the whole buſineſs was tranſacted 


by me alone. At my return, when I was to give ac- 
count to the common-wealth of my proceedings, my 
father riſing from his ſeat, openly enjoined” me not to 


| name myſelf in the ſingular number, 7 did thus, or thus, 


T ſaid to the' proconſul ; Ry thus we did, and thus wi ſaid, 


always aſſociating my companion with me, though ab- 


ſent in the management: This was done to obferve, as . 
I may ſuppoſe, the point of good manners with his 
collegue, that of reſpect to the government of the city, 

ad commiſſioned both, to avoid envy, and per- 


ſiderable occaſion. The father of Plutarch had many 


children beſides him; Timon and as, his brothers, 
| were bred up with him, all three inftruQed'i in the libe- 
ral ſciences, and in. all parts of philoſophy. It is ma- 


nifeſt from our author, that they lived rogrher in great 
rea veneration to 
ther, and father. What gre Plutarch bore in par. 
ticular to his brother Timon, may thered from Rete 
words of his, At for myſelf, rode tune on. 2 5 5 
cafions has been favourable to ne, I have mo 0 pation 
great to her, as "the kindneſs and entire” friendſhip, wk 15 
my brother Timon has always 1 en __ _ 15 "and. 
this is ſo evident, that it e "bo a 
of our acquaintance. Lamp! 0 the 5 127 0 e three, 
is introduced by him in his morals, WC one of a Tweet 
and pleafant er N inclined to mirth and rallery; 5 
or, as we ſay, in Engliſh, a well- humourey” man, and a 
Vor. I. | b 7 "2 4 | 


/ 
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Gifted to philoſophy, it is no wonder if aur author oo 
initiated betimes in ſtudy, to which. he was naturally 
inclined. In purſuit of which he was fo happy, 18 
fall into good hands at firſt; being. recommended tg 
the care of Ammonius an Egyptian, who, haying taught 
philoſophy with great reputation at Alexandria, and from 
thence travelling into Greece, ſettled himſelf at laſt in 
Atbem, where he was well received, and generally te- 
ſpected. At the end of Themiftagles's life, Plutareh re: 
lates, that, being young, he was a penſioner in the houſe 
of this Amanius; and in his Sympofiagyes he brings him 
in diſputing with his ſcholars, and giving them inſtr 


F o 


tion. For the Tuſtom of thoſe times was very much 
different from theſe of ours, where the greateſt part of 
our youth is ſpent in learning the words of dead lan- 
guages. The Grecians, who thought all Barbarians hut 
themſelves, deſpiſed the uſe of foreign tongues z that 
the firſt elements of their breeding was the Knowledge 
of nature, and the accommodation of that knowledge 
by moral precepts, to the ſervice of the publick, and 
the. private offices of virtue, The, maſters. employing 
one part of their time in reading to, and diſcourſing 
with their ſcholars; and the reſt, in appointing them 
their ſeveral exerciſes, either in oratory or philoſophy, [| 
and ſetting them to declaim and fo diſpute amongſt 
themſelves. By this liberal ſort of education, ſtudy 
. was ſo far from being,,a burden to them, that in 4 
 thort..time it became a habir; and philoſophical, que- 


tions, and criticiſms of humanity, were their uſual. f. 
Creations at their meals. Boys lived then as the better 
ſort of men do now; and their converſation, was, f 
well - bred and manly, that they did not plunge out of 
their 087 into the world, when they grew up ; but 


lid cafily into it, and found no alteration in their com- 
, pany. Amongſt the reſt, the reading and. quotations 
ial ep were not forgotten at their ſuppers, and. in the 
Wa > but Homer » Euripides, and : Sophotles,; were | the 
entertainment of their hours of 1. Rods and ſg- 


ale were noe uſed by Lee, as being Preh th 
T5 a” REES —O0£ 
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imment of ſlaves, and not the carrection of; inge- 
— free-born. men. At leaſt ro be only exerciled; U 
parents, who. had the power of life and death over their 
own children. As appears by the mph of this . | 
monius, thus related + our author. 9613 6591 | 

Our maſter (ſays he) ans time percefving at bis Aurum 
ture, that ſome of bis ſcbalars bad eaten mare largely 
than became .the moderation of fiudents, immediately cim. 
manged one of his free men to take his own ſon, aud ſcourge 
him in our ſight ; becauſe, ſaid the philoſopher, my young 
gentleman could not eat bis dinner without poynant ſance, on 
vinzgar ; and at the fame time be caf his. eye on all "of #;: : ia 
hat every criminal was given to. undenſtand, that be had 4 
Hare in ihe reprehenſion, aud that the. punifoment - wa 
well deſerved by all the reft,. had be philoſopher not Fun, 
that it exceeded bis commiſſion to infiif4 it. 

Plutarch therefore having the aſſiſtance of W ug 4 ee 
ſter, in few years adyanced to admiration in knowledge : 
and that without firſt travelling into foreign parts, ar 
acquiring any foreign tongue; though the Roman lan- 
guage at that time was not only vulgar in Rome ielelf, 
vut generally through the extent of that vaſt empire, 
and in Greece, which was a member of it, as our au- 
hor has remarked towards the end of his Platonict que - 

tions, For like a true philoſoper, who minded. things, 
ot words, he ſtrove not even to cultivate his mother 
ongue with any great exactneſs. And himſelf con- 
eſſes in the beginning of Demeſtbenes's life, that during 
is abode in Jaly, and at Rome, he had neither the lei: 
ure to ſtudy, nor ſo much as to. exerciſe the Raman 
anguage, (I ſuppoſe he means to Write in it, rather than 
0 ſpeak it). as well by reaſan of the affairs he managed, 
as that he might acquit himſelf to choſe. who were de: 
irous to be inſtructed by him in philoſophy. In ſo 
uch, that till the declination of his age, — n not 

o be converſant. i in Latin books; in reading of which 
We ſomewhat oddly to him, chat —.— not 
e knowledge of things by wordsg but by the under 
tanding and uſe he had of th 2 to the knawͥ 
2 of words which deni Juſt 2. — 
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(fetring aſide divine illumination): called the creatine 
by their proper names, by firſt underſtanding their na- 
tures. But for the delicacies of the tongue, the turns 
of the expreſſion, the figures and connections of words, 
in which conſiſts the beauty of that language, he age 4 
tells us, that though he mu admir them, yet the 
required too great labour for a man in age, and Fung 
in buſineſs, to attain perfectly. Which and ove I 


fhould be willing to believe from a philoſopher, if 1 


did not conſider, that Dion Cafſins; nay even Herodian 
and Appian after him, as well as Polybius before him, 
by writing the Roman hiſtory in the Greek language, had 
ſhewn as manifeſt a contempt of Ladin, in reſpect of the 
other, as French men now do of Engliſh, which they diſ- 
dain to ſpeak while they live among us : but with great 
advantage to their trivial conceptions, drawing the 
diſcourſe into their own language, have learnt to de- 
ſpiſe our better thoughts, which muſt come deformed 
and lame in converſation to them, as being tranſmitted 
in a tongue of which we are not maſters. This is to 
arrogate a ſuperiority in nature over us, as undoubtedly 
the Grecians did over their. conquerors, by eſtabliſhin 
their language for a ſtandard; it being become ſo muc 
a mode to ſpeak and write Greek in Tull [ys time, that 
with ſome indignation I have read his epiſtles to Atti- 
ens, in which he deſires to have his own confulſhip 
written by his friend in the Grecian language, which he 
afterwards performed himſelf; a vain attempt in my 
opinion, for any man to endeavour to excel in a tongue 
Which he was not born to ſpeak. This, though it be 
digreſſion, yet deſerves to be conſidered at more leiſure; 
for the honour of wit and writings, which are of a more 
ſolid make than chat of our neighbours, is concerned 
in it. But to return to Piutareh; às it was his good 
fortune to be moulded firſt by maſters the moſt -exeel- 
lent in their kind, ſo it was. his on virtue, to ſuck in 
with am incredible delite, and earneſt application of mind, 
their wiſe inſtructions; and it was alſo his prudence 
o do manage ds Renlth by moderation of diet and ho- 
_ Uiſyp * to Preſerve t his Parts "without decay to 


34 | 2 ; a great 
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agile to be lively and vigorous to the laſt, 
and to preſerve — to his own enjoyments, and o 
the profit of mankind. Which was not difficult for | 
him to perform, having received from nature a c 
ſtitution 13 of labour, and ts the * 
example 8 nts, a fparing ſobriety of diet, 2 

——_— in Tow pleaſures, and above all; a hab 
tude of commanding his paſſions in order to his healthy, 
Thus principled and grounded, he conſidered with him. 
ſelf, that a larger communication with learned men Was 
neceſſary for his accompliſhment ; and therefore, having 
a ſoul inſatiable of knowledge, and being 
to excel in all kinds of ſcience, he took up a reſolu- 
tion to travel. Egypt was at that time, as formerly it had 
been, famous for learning; and probably the myſteri- 
ouſneſs of their doctrine might tempt him, as it hail 
done Pythagoras and others, to converſe with the prieſt- 
hood of that country, which appears to have been par- 
ticularly his buſineſs by the — of is and Ohrii, 
which he has left us: in which he ſhows himſelf not 
meanly verſed in the ancient theology and philolog/ 
of thoſe wiſe men. From returning into Greece, 
he viſited in his way all the academies, or ſchools af 
the ſeveral philoſophers, and gathered from them many 
2 thoſe chlervatipes with. which he has mien po- | 

rity. 

| Beſides this, 10 etnies. himſelf, ach. extreme dill 
gence; to collect not only all books which were exccl- 
lent in their kind; and already publiſhed, but alſo al! 
ſayings and diſcourſes of wiſe men, which he had heard 

in converſation, or which he had received from athers 
by tradition: as likewiſe the records and publick in- 
ſtruments, preſerved in cities, which he had viſited in 
his travels; and which he afterwards ſcattered through 
his works. To which purpoſe he took a particular 
journey to Sparta, to ſearch the archives of that famous 
commonwealth, to underſtand. throughly the model of 
their ancient government, their 1 ators, their Kings, 
and their Epbori, digeſting all their memorable deeds 


a ſayings with: ſo much care, that he has not e 
l b 3 thoſe 


zn divers other commomwealtha, as his tives and his 


chough we need not doubt to give him this 
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thoſe: even of their women, or dheir private ſoldiers; 
together with their cuſtoms, chair decrees; their idem 
monies, and the manner of cheir publick and pti vate 
liring, both in peace and war. The ſame he aleo took 


Cnet and Roman queſtions f. teſtify. Wichout 
theſs helps it had been i impotlvle far- him to deave in 
vriting ſo many ain obleryations of men and 
mariners, and as impoſſible to 3 gathered therm, 
without converſation and commerce with the learned 
— — of his time. To cheſe he added a curious 


of ancient ſtatues, medals, inſcriptions, and 
intings, as alſo:of i proverbial ſayings, epigrams, epi- 
b apothegms, and other ornaments of hiſtory, 


he iaght leave nothing unſwept behind him. And at 


he! was continually in company with men of learning 


in all. profeſſions, ſo his ee 4 was always on che 
etch, to receive and their diſcourſes ; and his 
dgment pe | ect in ſeparating his no- 
{yon dliſti viſhing which ab rar Ma a eg 
ws ech to be rejected... 
By benefit of — in line nnd. he Alan ged his 3 | 
2 to a great extent in every ſims 6: himſelf, in 


the beginning of the treatiſe which he has compoſed of 


Content and Peace of Mind, makes mention of. thoſe:col- 
lections, or common- places, which he had long ſinte 
drm together for his own particular occaſions: und 
i is from this rich cabinet that he has taken out thofe 
excellent pieces which he has diftributed to poſterity, 


and which give us occaſion to deplore the loſs of the re-. 


ſiduez which either che injury of time, or the negli- 
ence of copiers have denied to us. On this account, 


ommendation; that he was 1 ignorant of no; ſort of learn- 
ing, yet we may juſtly add this farther, that whoever” 
will conſider through the whole body of his works; ei- 


ther the deſign, the method, or the contexture of his 


diſcourſes, ' whether hiſtorical or moral, or queſtions f 


Hatural philoſophy, or ſblutions of problems mathema- 


tical ; Whether he arraigus che opinions of other ſects, 


T9119. ; or 


ſorts of readers, that it muſt be acknowied 


ſtrucdion. Cat ur may perceive in his writing. che de- 


T'4R Cm. nails 


1 Bi * 
or +ſtabliſhes the tloctrines uf his n: in all theſe kinds 


there will be found, both the: harmony of order, and 


the beauty-bf1.cafines; his rtaſons o ſalid and con- 
vincing, his: indudtions o pltaſant — __ all 

het 
maſter of every ſubject vhich he treated, nud ttnated 
none but what wereantproveible to the bt gad uf in · 


ſire he had-4611 this! precepts. an the foxils/iof his 


readers ;and-ta-todge morality i in families, hy even io 


exalt it to tha chrumes of ſovereign: rinees andi make 
ic the rule and meaſure uf their government, inding 
that there were many ſects of phileſophers then in vogue, 
he ſearched: into; the foundation/of all their principles 
and opinionsz amd hot: content wich this diſquiſition, dhe 
traced them to their eve rab ſuuntains. So that the By · 
thagortan, Epicurean; Sdaict, — — 

were familiar to him. And though it may be eaſily 
obſerved, that ibe was chiefly inclined to follow. lat 
{whoſe memory the jo much Tevertnced; chat / annually 
he celebrated his birth · day, andlalſu chat uf Sai 
yet he containod himſelf within the -baunds:of 
che latter eee _ was content, A 
to rweigh opinions, leaving t —— | 
of his — without: ptefuming to decide : 
matically. Tetit is to he conſeſſed, that in the mi 
of this moderation, he ces ven def ue 
Epicurean and Stoict ſects: both of which he'vhasgqudi- 
ciouſly combatedt in ſeveral of his trœatiſes, and Both 


upon the ſame:acqoub, becauſe they pretend itoe 
to certainty in their :dagma's, 


am to impoſe them 
too great arragance; Which he, who following the ac 
demiſts) doubted more and pretended leſs, was'moway 
able to ſupport. The .Pyrrbonians, or groſſer fort of 
Scepticks, who bring all certainty in queſtion, and: ſtarte 
even at the nations of common ſſenſe, as ab- 

ſurd to him on the other ſide; for there is A kind of 
politivencls, in granting nothing to be more likely on 
one part than on another, which his academy 
by inclining the balance to that hand, where the moſt 
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The moral philoſopher! therefore was his chiefeſt aig 
becauſe the principles of it admitted of leſs doubt 


human life. For, after the example of Socrates, he had 
found that the ſpeculations of natural philoſophy were 
rather delightful: than ſolid and profitable; that thei 


no ſour philoſopher, but paſt his time as merrily as he 


Auſtere as to deſpiſe riches, but being in poſſeſſion of 
plentifully; and ſuffered not his friends to want t 


peries of Puganiſim; but that he accommodated Bim 


I have ever thought, that the wi 


weighty reaſons, and probability of truth were vi 


and: becauſe they were moſt conducing to the benefit of 


were/abſtruſe and thorny, and had much of Sophiſm'in 
the ſolution of appearances: that the mathematicks in. 
deed could reward his pains with many demonſtrati- 
ons; but though they made him — they made him 


not more virtuous, and therefore attained: not the end 


of happineſs: for which reaſon, though he had für 


advanced in that ſtudy, yet he made it but his recrea- 


tion, not his buſineſs. Some problem of it was his 
uſual divertiſement at ſupper, Which he mingled alſo 
with pleaſant and more light diſcourſes. © For he vn 


could, with reference to virtue: he forgot not to be 
pleaſant while he inſtructed; and entertained his friends 
with ſo much chearfulneſs — good humour, that his 


learning was not nauſeous to them; neither were my 


afraid of his company another time. He was not 


a large fortune, he lived, though not ſplendidly, y | 


part — his eſtate, which the irs nt ſoperluous dev 2 
Per. n 


The religion he prefelled, to ſpeak the worſt of th 


was heathen. ' I ſay the —_— he profeſſed ; for it 1s 
no way probable, that ſo great a philoſopher, and 0 
wiſe -a man, ſhould believe the ſuperſtitions and 


xo the uſe, and received cuſtoms of his country. He 
was indeed a Prieft of Apollo, as himſelf — 
but that proves him not to have been a Polytheiſh = 

men in all ages 
l 


hed: not much differed in their opinions of religion 


Tn mean as it is en pp da n en For Few» 
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for. as far as it is right, muſt be the ein ali men: 
und truth being but one, they muſt :onſeq! otly think 
in the ſame train Thus it is not to be deute 
the religion of Socrates, Plato and Plutarub, Was not 
different in the main: who doubtlieſs believed the iden- 
tity of one ſi eme intellectual Being. which -we call 
GOD. But becauſe they who have written:the, life-of 
Plutarch in other languages: are-contented barely to- 
ſert, that our author believed one God, without quot 
ing — 4 of 2 — would — r 


* Ceſſation : 

Ones; ; "ore — — — behalf of 
the Platoniſts who diſputed againſt the plurality of 
worlds with this argument: That if rk were many 
worlds, bow: then could it come to paſs,” that - -there was one 
only fate, and one to giide them all? ¶ for it was 
granted by the Platoniſts, that ibere vas but one <) an 


— gre As org — > 


—— 
and Lord 2 25 16 dg am rule: theſe 
worlds ; awhereas if there were more ſupreme agents; their 
decrees muſt. fill be the more abſurd und contradiflions to one 
another, I pretend not this paſſage to be tranſlated 
word for word, but it is the ſenſe of the hate, though 
the order of the ſentenee be innerted. The bother. is 
more plain: it is in his comment on che word El, or 
thoſe two letters inſcribed on the gates of She treumple 
at Delphosc where having given the opinions 
concerning it, as firſt, that . ſignifies. % begs 
the queſtions which were made to Apollo began: with 
if ; as ſuppoſe they aſked, the Grecians ſhould ven- 
come the Perfians ; if ſuch a ſhould come; to 
poaſs, Sc. And afterwards; that i might fightfy;: N 
ah as the — of the preſent æenſt ot ius in. 
| | timating 
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On, eue are: W ,jAz Deities, but 


| where found. Xo have ſpoken with eontumeſy f our 
a — him. brodorrt ſays. 
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rimati — the Being or perpetuity of Being b 
25 God in the fame — 
chumſeif to Agi, an bub ent thats 
ſabjoine\(23:mc ro \this latter opinion) 
bring words 3 di, — 3 
om 
ies, mn nor — near eeb>hme r 
urmz — Dady of men; " conflitated af mam individual; 
B bat we Is, naß vf neveſſity de he an 10 Be, im. 
Pues tb te one; ' One ir- that tolrub it a mn being, ur- 


aun poundhd, ar free from wines; eee s br wr e 
Yorſe; in only —— irs Ie CO | 
a 7 tA altenation, on decuy. . 8 90 f 


That he was no chriſtinn is naniteſt : yet he is 90 


uke the other writers of his age, and thoſe 


of him, That he 
Sad beard — e aud inſitiu many eee 
and” works : which we may daſilj beſieve, 
becauſe — a chürches were then ſpread ii 


Grete and Pliny the Tuunper was at the ſame time com 
verfarit amongſt them ih a, though that part of our 
author's Works is normow:extent, from whence he- 
dorer might gather thoſe But: we need not 
wonder, thar a philoſopher was not eafy to enibrace 
dhe divine muyſteries of our faith. A modern God, 
as dur Savior was to him, was of hard digeſtion to a 
min, ' who probably Aeſpiſect the: vi nd fabulous 
F8lations"of: the odo Beſides; a crutified Saviour of 
mankind /hidodrineomefidd by illiterate difciples, he 
uutberr lof it 2 , whote nation at:that time was de- 
——— doctrine bot an ũrmovation among 

deſpiſod people, no-which the learned of his bn 
bountry, gave no tredit, and which the magiſtrates of 
this nation puniſtted with an ignominious death the 
cette of: his miracles adted-in an obſoure gorner of the 
world) his being from eternity, yet born in time, his 


reſarfestieam and aſconſion, theſe and many more parti - 


_ . faich — 
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who believed; no more than what he could c 


the principles bf nature: and that too 
2 aſſent, or father an inclinàtion to aſſent to 


2 which he judgid was wanting in tha ner 


Theſe circumſtances conſideredʒ xhough they 
plots not. an abſolute invincible ignorance in His: be- 
| Falk, yet they amount at deaſt to a degree. of it; for ei- 
ther he thought them not worth weighing or rejected 
them when weighed; and in both caſes ä ne- 
ceſſity be ignorant, becauſe he could not know with- 
out revelation, and the revelation: Was not to him. But 
leaving the ſoul of Pluerch, witch our dharitable wiſhes, 
to his maker, we can oniy-trage:: the 22 pal — 
in in AER his philoſophy: 

Ito be Nlalanictti; pg ann 
Fo: 92 that there was a tincture in eee c 
ee ; Which, was begun by. Patamon under the empire of 
and which ſelected from all the other ſects what 
ned moſt probable in their opinions, not adhering 
ſingulasly.to any of them, nor rejecting every thing. 
1 il — * Winch his belief of ſpirits. In his two trea- 
tiſes of * 1 the 3 the reaſon of their 
ceſſation, the other enquiring why they were not given 
in verſe,; as in former times 3 he ſeems to aſſert the 
Eythagorehu doctrine of tranſmigration as ſouls. We 
have formerly ſne wn, that he owned the unity of a 
Godheadg whom, according to his attributes, he calls 
by — names, as Jupiter from his almiglity power, 
Apollo from. his wiſdom, and ſo of the reſt q but under 
him heoplaces thoſe Beings: whom he rſtiles Gent or 
Demons, of a middle nature, betwixt divine and hu- 
man. For he thinks it abſurd, that there ſhould be 
no mean betwixt the twa extremes, of an immortal ani 
a mortal Being: that there cannot he in nature ſo vaſt 
a flaw, without ſome intermedial kind of life, partak- 
ing of them both; as therefore we find che inteicturſe 
betwixt the foul and body to be made by the an 
ſpirits, ſo betwixt divinity and humanity there id the 
you 1 Damons ; hay 29) having: firſt been men, and 
following 
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Attributes either to the death of thoſe Dumont, 28 ap- 


— ber that Plutarch ſo — is a maſt appar 
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following the ſtrict rules of virtue, had purged ot dle 
groſſneſs and fæculency of their earthly being, are ex 


alted into theſe Geni, and art from thence —— raiſed 
higher into an =therial life, if they, ſtill continue vir- 


tuous, or tumbled down again into mortal bodies, and 


linking into: fleſh after they have loſt that purity, which 
conſtituted their glorious being. And this ſort of Genii 
are thoſe, who, as. our author imagines, preſided over 
Oracles: Spirits which have ſo much of their terreſtrial 
principles remaining in them, as to be ſubject to paſſions 
and inclinations, uſually beneficent, — male 
volent ta mankind, according as they refine themſelves, 
or gather droſs, and are declining into mortal bodies. 
The ceſſation, or rather the decreaſe of Oracles (for 
ſome of them were ſtill remaining in Plutareb's time) he 


pears by the: ſtory of the Egyptian Thu. who: was 


ammanded' to declare, that the great God — 
mm or ro their forſaking of thoſe . where they 

merly gave out their Oracles; from whence. they 
vert driven by ſtronger Genii, into baniſhmene for 
certain revolution —— ages. Of this laſt nature was the 


war of the giants againſt the Gods, the diſpoſſeſſion of 


Saturn by Jupiter, the baniſnment of Apollo from heaven, 
the fall of Vulcan, and many others; all which, accord- 
ing to our author, were the battles of theſe — | 
Demons, amongſt themſelves. But ſuppoſing, as — 
tarch evidently; does, that theſe ſpirits Ls rc, di? 
ner the, ſupreme being, the nated of men, — — 
of the virtuous, puniſhing the bad, and ſometimes 
communicating with the beſt; as particularly, the ge- 
nius of Secrates:always warned him of Rene: 
s, and taught him to avoid them. 
71 — 99 one who White 
written Plutarabs Life, and particularly Rualus, the 
maoſt knowing of them all, thouldſo confidently athrm, 
thatitheſe Oracles:were.given by bad ſpirits, according 
40:Platerch': as chriſtians; indeed we may think . 
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that our author in his old age, (and that then he doted 
not, we may ſee by the treatiſe he has written, that 
old men ouglit to have the management of public 
affairs) T fay, chat then he initiated himſelf in the ſacred 
rites of Delphos; and died, for ought we know, Apollos 
Prieft, Now it is not to be imagined, that he thought 
the God he ſerved 4 Cacodzmon, or as we call him a 
Devil. Nothing could be farther from the opinion 
and practice of this holy philoſoper than — — an 
impiety. The ftory of the Pyrhias, or Prieſteſs of 
Apollo, which he relates immediately before the ending 
of that treatiſe, concerning the ceſſation of Oracles, 
confirms my aſſertion rather than ſhakes it: for it is 
there delivered, That going with great reluctancy 
<« into the ſacred place to be inſpired, ſhe came out 
& foaming at the mouth, her eyes gogling, her breaſt 
e heaving, her voice undiſtinguiſhable and ſhrill, as 
e if ſhe had an earthquake within her, labouring for 
e vent; and in ſhort, that rhus EN the 
« God, whom ſhe was not able to ſupport, ſhe died 
« diſtracted in few days after.” For he had ſaid be- 
fore, that the Divinereſs ought to have no pertur- 
« bations of mind, or impure paſſions at the time 
„ when ſhe was to conſult the Oracle; and if ſhe had, 
© ſhe was no more fit to be inſpired, than an inſtru- 
c ment untuned, to render an harmonious ſound: 
And he gives us to ſuſpect, by what he ſays at the 
cloſe of this relation, That this Pythias had not lived 
s chaſtly for ſome. time before it. So that her death 
appears more like a puniſhment inflifted for loofe 
“ living by ſome holy power, than the mere malig- 
* nancy of a ſpirit deliphred naturally in miſchief,” 
There is another obſervation which indeed comes nearer 
to their purpoſe, which I wilt digreſs ſo far as to re- 
late, becauſe it ſome what appertains to our own coun- 
try: „There are many iſlands, fays he, Which lie 
ſcattered about Britain, after the manner of out Sp. 
« rades: they are unpeopled, and ſome of them are 
LS. called 


E 
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Demetrius was ſent by the Emperar, (who; by-computa-, 
| tion of the time muſt either beCaligyla, or Claudits) to, 
diſcover thoſe parts, and arriving at one. of the iſlands, 


next adjoining to the forementioned, which was inha- 


bited by ſome few Britains, (but thoſe held ſacred and 


PF by all theit countrymen), immediately 
his arrival, = air grew black and troubled, ſtr: 
apparitions were ſeen, the winds raiſed a tempeſt. and 
fiery ſpouts of whiclwinds app ared dancing to: 
the earth. When thete 42 ligies were ceaſed, the 
iſlanders informed him, that me one of the aerial be- 


after 


ings, ſuperior to our nature, then ceaſed to live. For 


as a Bay rh while yet burning, affords a pleaſant harm- 
leſs light, but is noiſome and offenſive when extin- 
guiſhed, ſo thoſe heroes ſhine benignly on us, and do 
5 ood, but at their death turn all things topſy tur vy, 
rails up tempeſts, and inſect the air with peſtilengial 
vapours. . By thoſe holy and inviolable men, there is 
no queſtion but he means our Draydes, who are nęareſt 
to the Pythagoreans of any ſect; and this opinion of the 
Gem might probably be one of theirs: yet it proyes 
not that all Demons were thus malicious; only thoſe 
who were ta be condemned hereafter into human bodies 
for their miſdemeanors in their aerial Being. But it is 
time to leave a ſubject, ſo very fanciful, and ſo little 
reaſonable as this: Iam apt to imagine the natural 
vapours ariſing in the cave where the temple after- 


_ wards was built, might work upon the ſpirits of thoſe 


who entered the holy place, as they did on the ſhep- 
herd Caretas, who firſt found it out by accident; — 
incline them to Eutbugſſaſm and prophetick - madneſs- 

That as the ſtrength of thoſe vapours diminiſhed, (which 
were. generally in caverns, as that of Mapſus, of 


phanias,, and this of Delpbus) ſo the inſpiration LOO 


by the ws meaſures : that they happened tobe ſtronger 

when the killed the Pytbias, who being conſcious 

this, waz f * 

to, be given. in verſe, when poets ceaſed: to be the 
Prieſts; 
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unwilling to enter. That the Oracles ceaſed 
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prieſts; and that the genius of Surrates (whom he con- 

d never to have ſeen, but only to have heard in- 
wardly, and unperceived by others) was n more than 
the ſtrength of his imagination; or 10 in Nur 

. a chriſtian Flatanſt, his Guare Angel. 

I pretend not tu an exattneſs of method in this life, 
which I am forced to collect by patches from ſeveral 
authorsi;: and therefore without much regard to the 
connection of times which are ſo uncertain. Wan 
Iwill Wie next place ſpeak of his ma His 
wife's name, her parentage, and dowry, are no whos | 
mentioned by him, or any other, nor in hat part of 
his age he married; though it is probable, in the flower 
of it: but Rualdus has ingeniouſly: gathered, from a 
convincing circumſtance, that ſhe Was — Timuxena: 
becauſe Plutarch, in à conſolatory letter to her, occa- 
ſioned by the deatk of their daughter in her infancy, 
uſes theſe words: Your Timoxena is depriuad (by death) 
of ſmall enjoyments , . for the things ſbe knew ona i 
moment, and ſhe could be en, only with tft. 
it appears by the letter, that the name of this 
was the ſame with her mother's, therefore it could be 

no other than Timarena. Her knowledge, her conjugat 
virtues, her abhorrency from the vanities ' of her ſex, 
and from ſuperſtition, her gravity in behaviour, and 

| her conſtancy in ſupporting the loſs of | childreg, are 
likewiſe celebrated by our author. No other wife f 
Plutarch is found mentioned; and therefore we may ' 
conclude he had no more: by the ſame reaſon for 
which we judge, that he had no other maſter- than 
Ammonius, becauſe it is evident he. was ſo. grateful 

in his nature. that he would have Deuce _—_ me- | 
mory. 
The ada of his children: was at leaſt Grey 8 | 
many being mentioned by him. Four af them dere 
ſons; of the ather ſex only Timaeena, who died at Wo 
years old. as is manifeſt from the epiſtle above mentiĩ- 
oned. The French tranſlator Aniot, from whom dur 
old — tranſlation of the lives was * og 
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him td have had another daughter, where he ſpeaks of 
his ſon-in-law: Crato.. But the word v ο⁰e. Which 
Plutarch there uſes, is of à large ſignification ; for it 
may as well be expounded: father-in-law, his wife“ 

brother, or his ſiſter's huſband, as Budeus notes. Tw 
other ſons of Plutarch were already deceaſed, before Ti. 
moxena. His eldeſt Autobulus, mentioned in his Sympe- 
Hague, and another whoſe name is not recorded. The 

youngelt was called Charan who alſo died in his in- 
fancy: the two remaining are ſuppoſed tò have ſur- 
vived him. The name of one was Plutarch, after his 
own; and that of the other Lamprias,. ſo. called in me- 
mory of his grandfather.” . This was he, of all his chil- 
dren, who ſeems to have inherited his father's philo- 
ſophy : and to him we owe the table or catalogue of 

Plutarcb's writings, and perhaps alſo the Apothegms. 
His nephew, but whether: by his brother or ſiſter re- 
mains uncertain, was Sextus Cheronæus, who was much 
. honoured by that learned Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and 
who taught him the Greek tongue, and the principles of 
philoſophy : this Emperor profeſſing Stoiciſm, (as ap- 
pears by his writings) inclines us to believe, that our 
Sextus Cheroneus was of the Stoick ſect; and conſequent- 
ly, that the world has generally been miſtaken, in ſup- 
poling him to have been the ſame man with Sextus En- 
piricus the Sceptick; whom Suidas plainly tells us to have 
been an African; now Empiricus could not but be 2 
Sceptick, for he oppoſes all dogmatiſts, and particularh 
them. But I heard it firſt obſerved by an ingenious 
and learned old gentleman lately Fas. | 


ed, that many 
of Mr. Hobbs's ſeeming new opinions, are gathered 
from thoſe which Sextus Empiricus expoſed. The book 
is extant, and I refer the curious to it, not pretending 
to arraign, or to excuſe him. Somme think the famous 
critick Longinus was of Plutarch's family, deſcended 
from a ſiſter of his; but the proofs are ſo weak, that l 
will not inſert them: they may both of them rely on 
their proper merits; and ſtand not in want of a rela- a7. 
tion to each other. It is needleſs to inſiſt on his beha- 
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viour in his family: his love to his wife, his indulgence 
to his children, his care of their education, are all 
manifeſt in that part of his works which is called his 
morals. Other parts of his diſpoſition have been 
touched already; as that he was courteous and humane 
to all men free from inconſtancy, anger, and the de- 
fire of revenge: Which qualities of his, as they have 
been praiſed by the authority of other writers, may alſo _ 
be recommended from his own teſtimony” of himſelf, - 
I had rather, ſays he, be forgotten in tbe memory of men, 
and that it ſhould be ſaid, there neither is, nor was a man 
called Plutarch, than that they ſhould report this Plutarch 
das unconſtant; changeable in his temper, prone to anger 
and revenge on the leaft occuſſun. What he was to his 
ſlaves you may believe from this, that in general he 
accuſes thoſe maſters of extreme hardneſs and injuſtice, 
who uſe men like oxen; ſell them in their age, when 
they can drudge no longer. A man, ſays he, of a mer- 
ciful diſpoſition, ought not to retrench ibe fodder from bis 
cattle, nor the pre vender from his horſes' when they can 
work no longer, but to cheriſh them when worn out and old. 
Yet Plutarch though he knew how to moderate his 
anger, was not, on the contrary, ſubje& to an inſen- 
ſibility of uy not ſo remiſs in exacting duty, or 
ſo tame in ſuffering the diſobedience of his ſervants, 
chat he could not correct when they deſerved it: as is 
manifeſt from the following ſtory, which Aulius Gellius 
had from the mouth of Taurus the philoſopher concern- 
ing him. Plutarch had à certain flave, a ſaucy ſtubborn 
kind of fellow; in a word, one of thoſe pragmatical ſer- 
vants, who never make a fault, but they give a reaſon for 
it: his juſtification one time would not ſerve his turn, but 
his maſter commanded him to be ſtripped ; and that the law 
ſhould be laid on his backfide, He no ſooner felt the ſmart, 
but he muttered that be was unjuſtly puniſhed, ' and that be 
had done ncthing to deſerve the ſcourge. At laſt he began 
to bawl out louder; and, leaving off bis groaning, his ſighs 
and his lamentations, to argue the matter with mort ſhew 
of reaſon; and as, under ſucha maſter, he muſt needs have 
i e gained 
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was 101 the philjapher he pretended: ima ts ts 10s te 
had heard him waging ꝛcur again ali the paſſions, ind 
anger. was unbecoming e wiſe nan: nay, 
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maintaining ihat. 
2 
' clemency. That iherefare he cuntradicted bis precepts 
bis prattices ; ſince abandoning himſelf over to his. choter, 
be exerciſed ſuch inbuman cruelty an the body off bis fellow: 
creature. How is this, (Mr. Farlet) anſwergg Plutarch, 
by what figns and tokens can you prove I am in paſſion? I; 
it by my countengnce, my voice, the colour of my face, by 
m wards, ar by my gefiures, that yau have diſcovered this 
wy fury! I am not of opinion, that my eyes ſparkle, that I 
foam at mouth, that I gnaſh my.teeth, or that my woice is 
more vebement, ar that my colour is either mere pale, er 
more red than at other times; that I either ſhake or ſtanp 
with madneſs, that I ſay or da any thing unbecoming. a pbi- 
| boſapher : theſe, if you kum . them not, are the ſymptoms of 
 a-man in rage: in the mean time, turning to the officer who Wil ; 
ſeourged him, while be and I diſpute this matter, mind you , 
your bufnes on his tr 4 1 WM: 
_ His love to his friends and his gratitude to his bene- 
factors are every where obſervable, in his dedications of 
his ſeveral works; and the particular treatiſes he has writ- 
ten to them on ſeveral occaſions, are all ſuitable either 
to the characters of the men, or to their preſent conditi- 
on, and the circumſtances under which they were. Hig 
love to his country is from hence conſpicuous, that he 
rofeſſes to have written the life of Lucullus, and to 
ave preſerved the memory of his actions, becauſe of 
the favours he conferred on the city of Cheronea; which 
though his. country received ſo long before, yet he 
thought it appertained to him to repay them, and took 
an intereſt in their acknowledgment. As alſo, that he 
vindicated the Baotian from the calftmnies of Herode- 
tus the hiſtorian, in hia book concerning the malignity 
of that author. In which it is obſervable, that his zeal 
to his country tranſported him too far; for Heradotus 
had ſaid no more of them than what was generally held 


f 


" treatiſe, in commendation 
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fore Petrarch has accuſed our author of the ſame malig- 


| this will bear an accuſztion I determine not, though 
Lully has endeavoured to ſhew the vanity of dreams, 


then managed, concerning 


\. PLUTARERN, Www 
to be true in all ages, concerning the groffieſs of their 
which we have already noted on this account; there- 


nity, for which he taxed Herodotus: but they may borh 
ſtand acquitted on different. accounts: Herodotus for 
having given a true character of the Thebans, and Plu- 
tarch tor endeavouring to palliate the vices of a people 
from whom he was deſcended. The reſt of his man- 
ners, without entering into particulars, were unblame- 
able, if we excuſe a little proneneſs to ſuperſtition z 
and regulating his actions by his dreams. But how far 


in his treatiſe of Divinations, whither I refer the cu« 
ius. . . ls 2 
On what occaſion he repaired to Rome, at what time 
of his age he came thither, how long he dwelt there, 
how often he was chere, and in what year de e 
to his own country, are all uncertain :* this we know, 
that when Nero was in Greece, which was in his eleventh 
and twelfth years, our author was at Delpbos, under 
Ammonits, his maſter; as appears by the diſputation 
e infctiption of the two 
letters E I. Nero not living long afterwards, it is al- 
moſt indiſputable, that he came not to Rome in all his 
reign. It is improbable that he would undertake the 
voyage during the troubleſome times of Galla, Otho 
and Vitellius; and we are not certain, that he lived in 
Rome in the empire of Yeſpaffan: yet we may gueſs, 
that the mildneſs of this Emperor's dominion, his 
fame, and the virtues of his ſon Titus, aſſum̃ed into the 
empire afterwards by his father, might induce Plutarch, 
amongſt other camftderations, to take this journey in 
his time. Ir is argued from the following ſtory, re- 
lated by himſelf, that he was at Rome, either in the 
joint reign of the two Yeſparans, or at leaſt in that of 
the ſurvivor Titus. He ſays then, in His laſt book 
concerning Currofity: : Feuloning, or rather reading 
2 . * EA 4 : „% ne 
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« once at Rome, Arulenus Ruſticus,.. the ſame man; 
« whom afterwards Domitian put to death out of. 
+ envy to his glory, ſtood hearkening to me amongſt, 

% my auditars: it ſo happened that a ſoldier, having 
letters for him from the Emperor, (who was either 

oe ff itus, or his father Veſpaſtan, as Rualdus thinks) broke 

« through the crowd, to deliver him thoſe letters from 
<«< the Emperor. Obſerving this, I made a pauſe in 
«© my diſſertation, that Riſticus might have the leiſure 

<& to read the mandate which was ſent. him; but he. 
<« abſolutely refuſed to do it, neither would he be in- 


. 


<< treated to break the ſeals till Thad wholly made an | 
< end of my ſpeech, and diſmiſſed. the company.“ 
Now I ſuppoſe the ſtreſs of the argument, to prove 
that this Emperor was not Domitian, lies only in this - 
clauſe (whom Domitian afterwards put to death:) hut! 
think it rather leaves it doubtful, for they might. be a 
Domitian's letters which he then received, and conſe- c 
uently he might not come to Rome till the reign of | 
he Emperor. This Ruſticus was not only a: learned 
but a good man: he had been Tribune of the people. Will ** 
under. Nero, was Prætor in the time of Vitellius, and. 15 
ſent Ambaſſador to the forces, raiſed under the name by 
of Veſpaſſan, to perſuade them to a. peace. What h. 
offices he bore afterwards we. know not, but the cauſe e 
of his death, beſides the envy of Dowitian to his fame, Wl * 
was a certain book, or ſome commentaries of his, ry 
wherein he had praiſed too much the ſanctity of Thraſes 1 
Petus whom Nero had murdered: and the praiſe of a k 
good citizen was inſupportable to the tyrant; being, Ml 
I ſuppoſe, exaſperated farther by ſome reflections of wa 
Ryfficus, who could not commend Thraſea, but at the Wl © 
ſame time he muſt inveigh againſt. the oppreſſor of the _ 
Roman liberty. That Plutarch was married in his own- A 
country, and that before he came to Rome, is probable; il -- 
that the fame of him was come before him, by reaſon, 2 
of ſome part of his works already publiſhed, is alſo b a 
credible, becauſe he had ſo great reſort of the Raman foll 
Nobility, to hear him read immediately, as we believe, 
e | is 3 „5 ͤ 
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upon his coming: that he was invited thither by the 
correſpondence h 


e had with S Must Senecio, might be 
one reaſon of his undertaking that journey, is almoſt 
undeniable. It likewiſe appears he was divers times at 
Rome; and perhaps before he came to inhabit there, 
might make acquaintance with this worthy man Senecia, 
to whom he dedicated almoſt all theſe lives of Greeks 
and Romans. I ſay almoſt all, becauſe one of them, 
namely that of Aratus is inſcribed in moſt expreſs 
words to Polycrates the Sicyontan, the great grandſon of 
the ſaid Aratus. This worthy. 33 and friend of 
Plutarch, Senecio, was four times Conſul; the firſt time 
in the ſhort reign of Cocceius Nerva, a virtuous and a 
learned Emperor; which opinion T rather -follow than 
that of Aurelius Caſſiadorus, ho puts back his Conſul- 
ſhip into the laſt of Domitian, becauſe it is not proba- 
ble that vicious tyrant ſhould exalt to that dignity a 


men of vireue... This year falls in with the year of 


But the great inducement of our author to this. 
journey, was certainly the deſire he had tb lay in ma- 
terials for his Roman lives; that was the deſign which 
he had formed early, and on which he had reſalved to 
build his fame. Accordingly we have obſerved that 
he had travelled over Greece to peruſe the archives of 


every City ; that he might be able to write properly, 


not only the lives of his Grecian. Worthies, but the laws, 
the cuſtoms, the rites and ceremonies of every place. 
Which that he might treat with the ſame maſtery of 
ſkill, when he came to draw his Parallels of the Ro- 


nans, he took the invitation of his friends, and parti- 


cularly of our S eus Senecio, to Viſit this miſtreſs of the 
world, this imperial city of Rome; and, by the favour, 
of many great and learned men then living, to ſearch 
the records of the capitol, and the libraries, which 
might furniſh him with inſtruments for ſa noble an un- 
dertaking. But that this may not ſeem to be my own, 
bare opinion, or that of any modern author whom I 
follow, Plutarch himſelf has delivered. it as his motive, 


— 
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in the lifeof a the words are theſe: 175 Whar 
ſoever deſigns to write @ Hiſtory, (which it is im- 
e poſſible ta form to any excellency from thoſe mate» 
rials that are ready at hand, or to take from com, 
z mon report, while he fits. lazily at home in his own 
« ſtudy, but muſt of neceſſity be gathered from fo- 
6c reign obſervations, and the ſcattered writings of 
« various authors) it concerns him to take up his ha: 
e bitation in ſame renowned and populous city, where 
4 he may command all ſorts of books, and be acquaint; 
60 * ed allo with ſuch particulars” as have eſcaped the 
ens of writers, and are only extant in the memories 
44 « if men. Let him enquire diligently, and. weigh 
9 whatll he. 7 8 = Ts Jef he, 3 
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who frequented his houſe, and heard, him, as if there 
were e dh more than human in his * and 
his nights (which were his only hours of private ſtudy) 
in 5 and examining records concerning Roma 
Not but that he was intruſted alſo with the manage- 
ment af publick affairs in the empire, during his reſi- 
dence in the metropolis: which may be made out by! 
what Suidas relates. 25 him, Plutarch, lays he, lived in 
be time of 705 an, and alſo o before his reign: tlas Empis: 
ror  beftowed on bim the dignity of Conſul, (thaugh the 
Greek, I ſi 1 „ will bear, that he made him Conſul 
with himſelf, at leaſt transferred that honour on him: 
An editt was alſo made in favour of him, 7. bat the magi · 
Arates or officers of Ulyria ſouls do nothing in that pro- 
vince without the knowledge and approbation of Plutarch. 
Now it is my particular gueſs (tor I have not read it 
any where) that Plutarch had the affairs of. 7hyria (now: 
called Sclavania) recommended to him; becauſe a. 
jan, we know, had wars on that fide the empire, with 
Decebalus King of Dacia; after whoſe defeat and death, 
the province of IAhria might ſtand in need of Plutgrib's 
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wiſdom to compoſe and civilize it. But this is only 
hinted, as whar-poſ oi be the reaſon of our 
philoſopher*s ſuperintendency in t | 
the French author of his life ſeems to wonder at, as 
having no relation either to Chæromea or Greece. 
When he was firſt made known to T#ajan, is like 
the reſt uncertain, or by what means, whether by Se- 
necio, or any other, he was introduced to his atquaint- 
ance: but it is moſt likely, that Trajan, then a private 
man, was one of his auditors, amongſt others of the 
nobility of Rome. It is alſo thought, this wiſe Empe- 
ror made uſe of him in all his counſels, and that the 
happineſs which attended him in his undertakings, to- 
gether with the adminiſtration ef the government, 


| which in alt his reign was juſt and regular- proceeded 


from the inſtructions which were given him by Piu. 
tarch. Jobasnes Sdrsſhrrienfis; -whio lived above fix 
hundred years ago, has tranſcribed a letter written, as 
he ſuppoſed, by our author to that Emperdy :"-whehce 
he had it, is not known, nor the origifat in Greek td 
be produced; but it paſſed for genuine in that age, 
and if not Plutarcb's, is at leaſt worthy of him, and 
what might well be ſuppoſed u man af his cha- 
rafter would write; for which reaſon T Have” hers 
tranſlated it. FER JFC 21111 12111 28 
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Am. ſatisfied that your modeſty: ſought not | tht empire, 
. which yet you; bave always ſtudied tb deſenue by the 
excellency of your manners. And by ſo much ibe mare-are 
you eſteemed worthy of this honour, by how; much you' are 
free from the ambition of defiring it. I therefore congra- 
tulate both your virtue, and my own good fortune, if at 
leaſt your future government ſhall prove anſuerable to your: 
former merit: otherwiſe you bave invblued: yourſelf in dan- 
gers, and ſball infallibiy be ſubje to the cenſures: of de- 
trading tongues; becauſe Rome will never fupport:: an 
es C4 Emperor 


in thoſe quarters; which 


Emper or amworthy of 
-wwill be upbraided to the maſter. . Thus: Seneca is reproachs 


her, and | the faults of the ſebala 


ed, and bis fame ftill ſuffers for the vices of Nero. The 


miſcarriages of Quintilian's ſcholars have been thrown on 
him, and even Socrates himſelf is not free from the imputa- 
tion of remiſſneſs, on the account of his pupil, Alcibiades. 
But you will certainly adminiſter all things as becomes you, 
if you fill continue what you ate, i you recede not from 
gourſelf, if you begin at home, and lay the foundation of 
government on the command af your. own paſſions, if you 
make virtue the ſcope of all your actions, they will all pra- 
ceed in harmony and order: I kave {et before you the force 
of laws und civil conſtitutions of your predeceſſors ; which if 
you imitate and obey, Plutarch is then your guide of living, 
t otherwiſe, let this preſent letter be my, teſtimony  apainſi 
vou, that ycu ſhall not ruin the Roman empire, under the 
pretence of the counſel and authority of Plutarcecn. 


It may be conjectured, and with ſome ſhew of pro- 


bability, from hence, that our author not only col- 
lected his materials, but alſo made a rough draught of 
many of theſe parallel lives at Rome, and that he read 
them to Trajan for his inſtruction in government: and 
ſo much the rather I believe it, becauſe all hiſtorians 
agree, that this Emperor, though naturally prudent 
and inclined to virtue, had more of the ſoldier than 
the ſcholar in his education, before he had the happi- 
neſs to know Plutarch; for which reaſon the Roman 
lives, and the inſpection into ancient laws, might be 


of neceſſary uſe to his direction. And now for the 


time of our author's abode in the imperial city; if he 
came ſo early as Veſpaſian, and. departed not till after 


Trajar's death, as is generally thought, he might con- 


tinue in Italy near forty years. This is more certain, 
becauſe gathered from himſelf, that his lives were al- 
moſt the lateft of his works; and therefore we may 
well conclude, that having modelled, but not finiſhed 
them at Rome, he afterwards reſumed the work in his 
own country; which perfecting in his old age, he 


dedicated 
e 
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PLUTARCH . all 
dedicated to his friend Senecio ſtill living, as appears 
oy: what he has written, in the proem to his lives. 


The deſire of viſiting his on country, ſo natural 
to all men, and the approaches of old age, (for he 
could not be much 1 i than ſixty) and perhaps alſo 
the death of Trajan, prevailed with him at laſt to leave 
Haly; or if you will have it in his own words, he was 
not willy bis little city foould be” one the- leſs by his ab- 
ſence. After his return, he was, by the unanimous 
conſent of his citizens, choſen Archon, or chief magi- 


ſtrate of Cheroneay and not long after admitted him 


ſelf into the number of Apoll?s prieſts: in both which 
employments he ſeems to have continued till his death. 
Of which we have no particular account, either as to 


the manner of it, or the year; only it is evident, that 


he lived to a great old age, always continuing his ſtu- 
dies: that he died a natural death, is only preſumed, 

becauſe any violent accident to ſo famous a man would 
have been recorded. And in whatſoever reign he de- 
ceaſed, the days of tyratiny were overpaſſed, and there 
was: then a golden ſeries of er every, one- emu 
lating his-predeceflor's virtue. 

Thus I have collected from Plutarch: himſelf," and 
from the 3% authors, what was moſt remarkable cbn 
cerning him. In performing which, I have — 
under ſo: many uncertainties, that I have not bee able 


to ſatisſy my o curioſity, any more than that of 


others. It is the life of a philoſopher, not varied With 
accidents to divert the reader: more pleaſant for him- 
ſelf to live, than for an hiſtorian to deſcribe.” "Thoſe 
works of his, which are irrecoverably 16ſt; "HO ie 
in the catalogue made by his ſon Laniprias,. which you 
will find in the Paris edition, dedicated to King Tewis' 
the thirteenth ; but it is a ſmall comfort to 4 mer 
chant, to peruſe his bill of freight, when He i8 certain 
his ſhip is caſt away: moved by the like reaſon, I have 
omitted that ungrateful raſk.. Tet that the reader 
may not be impoſed on, in thoſe which yet remain, it 
is | but * to let him know, that the lives of 
a — 


An * LIFB of 


Hannibal and Scipio, though they paſs with: the igho: 
rant for genuine, are only the forgery of Donato Acci: 
 #iolo, a Florentine. He pretends to have tranſlated 
them from a Greek manuſcript, which. none- of - the 
learned have ever ſeen, either hefore, or ſince. But 


the cheat is more manifeſt from this reaſon which is 


undeniable, that Plutarch did indeed write the life of 
| Stipio, but he compared him not with Haunibul, but 
with Epaminondas as appears by the catalogue, or 


nomenclatura of Plutarcb's lives, dra vn up by his fon 


Lamprias, and yet extant. - But to make this out more 
clearly, we find the Florentine, in his life of Haumbul, 
thus relating the famous conference betwixt Scipio and 
him. Scipio at that time being fent Ambaſſador 
& from the ans, to King — with Publins 
«* Fillius; it happened then, that theſe two great Cap< 
< tains met together at Epbeſus, and amongſt other 
<« - diſcourſe, it was demanded: of Hannibal by Scipio; 


* whom he thought to have been the — — | 


% To whom he thus anſwered : In the firſt place Alex- 


4e ander of Macedon in the ſecond, Pyrrbus.of Zpyrus y 


&* and in the third, himſelf; To which, Scipio, ſails 
ing, thus replied: And what would you have 
* thought, had it been your fortune to have van» 

% quiſhed me? To whom Hannibal, I ſhould then 
4 have - adjudged the firſt place to myſelf: which 
< anſwer was not a little pleaſing to Scipio, becauſe by 
<« it he found himſelf 2 diſeſteemed, nor put into 
<«' compariſon with the reſt, but by the delicacy and 
c gallantry'of a well· turned compliment, ſet like 4 
< man divine above them all.” .. it 

Now this relation is a mere compendium. of the ſame 
conference from Livy, But if we can conceive Plutareh 
to have written the liſe of Hannibal, it is hard to be- 
lieve, that he ſhould tell the ſame ſtory after ſo diffe- 


rent, or rather ſo contrary, a manner, in another place. 


For in the life of Fyrrbus, he thus writes: Hannibal 
„ adjudged the pre- eminence to Fyrrbus above all 


captains, | in conduct and military ſkill; next to 
| * Pyrrbus 
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4 Pyrrhus be placed Scipio, and after Scipio hindfelf * 
25 we have declared in the life of Scipio. It is not thar 
I would excuſe Plutarch, a8 if he never related the 
ſame thing diverſiy: for it is evident, that through 
want of N Ek has been often guilty of that 
error, of which the reader will find too frequent ex- 
amples in theſe. lives z but in this place he cannot be 
charged with want of memory or care, becauſe what 
he ſays here, is relating to what he had ſaid formerly. 
So that he may miſtake the ſtory, as. I believe he has 
done, (that other of Zivy being much more probable) 
but we muſt allow him to remember what he had be- 
fore written. From hence I might take occaſion to 
note ſome ether lapſes of our author, which yet amount 
not to falſification of truth, much leſs to partiality or 
envy, (both which are manifeſt in his countryman Dion 
Caſſius, who writ not long after him) but are only che 
frailties of human nature; miſtakes not intentional, 
but accidental. He was not altogether ſo well verſed, 
either in the Roman language, or in their coins, or in 
the value of them; in ſome cuſtoms, rites, and ceremo- 
pies, he took paſſages on truſt from others, relating 
both to them ad the Barbarians, which the reader may! 
particularly find recited. in the animadverfious of tlie 
often praiſed Rualdus on our author. T will name bug: 
one, to avoid tediouſneſs, becauſe J particularly ob- 
ſerved it, when I read Plutarch in the library of Triury- 
College in Cambridge, (to which foundation I. gracefully: 
acknowledge a great part of my education ʒ) it is tat 
4 in Þ life of me. eee of ere. _ 


<f 


l — 1. 
But we Wen a li account of the 0h hay en fromm 
Varro, (whom: we have more reaſon to believe), that 
the male of that kind, before he is cut, is called Ver- 
res; after cutting, Majalis; which is per haps a diminu- tt. 
tive of Mas, though generally the reaſon of tlie ety- 
mala is s given from its a lacrifice to — 8 
Ge - - 
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to be excellent in one is ſo 
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dess Maja. Yet: any man, who will” caödiüly 2 
this and the like errors, may excuſe Plutarch, as 


would a ſtranger miſtaking the>propriety:of an Engl, 2 


word: and beſides the humanity. of this excuſe, it is 
impoſſible in nature, that a man of ſo various learning 
and ſo covetous of ingroſſing all, ſhould perfectly di- 
geſt ſuch an infinity of notions in many ſciences, Rave 
t A labour 
It may now be expected, that having written the 
Lie of an Hiſtorian, I ſhould take occaſion to write 
ſomewhat concerning: hiſtory itſelf. But 1 think to 
commend. it is unneceſſary: for the profit and pleaſure 
of that ſtudy are both ſo very obvious, that a quick 
reader will be beforehand with me, and i imagine faſter 
than 1 can write. Beſides, that the poſt is taken up 
already, and few authors have travelled this way, but 
who have ſtrewed it with rhetorick, as they paſſed: 
For my own part, who muſt confeſs it to my ſhame, 


that I never read. any thing but for pleaſure, it has al- 


ways been the moſt delightſul entertainment of my life. 


But they who, have employed the ſtudy. of it as 4 


: ought, for their inſtruction, for the regulation of their 


rivate manners, and the management of publick af -· 
airs, muſt agree with me, that 1 it is the moſt pieaſagy 


- ſchool of wiſdom. . #1 44 


- It is a familiarity with paſt ages, and an n acquaintance 
with all the her * them. It is, if you will pardon 


the ſimilitude, a proſpective-· glaſs carrying your foul 
to a vaſt diſtance, and taking in: the fartheſt objects of 
ms 6.904 It informs the underſtanding by the: me- 

:: it helps. us to judge of what will happen, by 
— us the. like revolutions of former times. For 
mankind being the ſame in all ages, agitated by the 
ſame paſſions, and moved to action by the ſame, in- 


tereſts, nothing can come to paſs, but ſome precedent 
of the like nature has already * produced; ſo that 


having the cauſes before your: e 


„we cannot caſily be 


deceived in the effects, if we ave eg enough 


but to. draw the Parallel. We 5 5 
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God, it is true; with his divine providence, over- 
rules and guides all actions to the ſecret end he has 
ordained them; but in the way of human cauſes, a 
wiſe man may eaſily diſcern, that there is a natural 
onnection betwixt them; and though he cannot fore- 
bo accidents, or all things that poſſibly can come, he 
may apply examples, and by them foretel, that from 
the like counſels will probably ſucceed the like events: 
and thereby in all congernments, and all offices of life, 
be inſtructed in the two main points, on which depends 
our happineſs, that'is, what to avoid and what to chuſe. 
The laws of hiſtory in general are truth of matter, me- 
thod, and clearneſs of expreſſion. The firſt propriety 
is neceſſary to keep our underſtandings from the im- 
poſitions of falſhood : for hiſtory is an argument framed 
from many particular examples, or inductions: if theſe' 
examples are not true, then thoſe meaſures of life, 
which we take from them, will be falſe, and deceive” 
us in their conſequence. The ſecond is grounded on' 
the former; for if the method be confuſed, if the words 
or expreſſions of thought are any way obſcure, then the 
ideas which we receive muſt be imperfect; and if ſuch, 
ve are not taught by them what to elect, or what to 
ſnun. Truth therefore is required, as the foundation 
of hiſtory, to inforin us; diſpoſition and perſpicuity, 
as the manner to inform us plainly: one is the being, 
the other the e of it. Hiſtory is principaſſy 
divided into theſe three ſpecies : . Commentaries or Anna; 
Hiſtory properly ſo called; and Biographia, or the lives 
of particular men 11 850 8 1555 
Commentaries or Annals are (as I may fo call them) 
naked hiſtory; or the plain relation of matter of fact, 
according to the ſueceſſion of time, diveſted of all other 
ornaments. The ſprings and motives of actions are not 
here ſought, unleſs they offer themſelves, and are open 
to every man's diſcernment. The method is the moſt 
natural that can be imagined, depending only on the 
obſervation of months and years, and drawing, in the 
order of them, whatſoever happened worthy of rela- 
| | | tion, 
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any miraculous accident or portent, he ought to relate 
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tion. The 'ſtyle is eaſy, fimple, unforced, and una. 
dorned with the pomp of figures; counſels, gueſſes, poli- 
tick obſervations, ſentences, and orations, are avoided :. 
in few words, a bare narration is its buſineſs. Of this 


kind the Commentaries of Ceſar are certainly the moſt 
admirable; and after him the malt of Tacitus may 
have place. Nay even the Prince of Greek hiſtorians, 


Thucyaides, may almoſt be adopted into the number, 


For though. he inſtructs every where by ſentences, 


though he gives the cauſes of actions, the counſels of | 
both parties, and makes orations where they are neceſ- 
ſary; yet it is certain, that he firſt deſigned his work a 
commentary; every year writing down, like an uncon- 


cerned ſpectator as he was, the particular occurrences 
of the time, in the order as they happened, and his 


eighth book is wholly written after the way of annals 
though outliving the war, he inſerted in his others thoſe 


arnaments which render his work the moſt compleat, 
and moſt inſtructive now extant. i 
Hiſtory, properly fo called, may be deſcribed by the 


addition of thoſe parts, which are not required to An- 


nals. And therefore there is little farther to be ſaid 


concerning it: only that the dignity and gravity of ſtile 


is here neceſſary : that the gueſſes of ſecret cauſes, in- 


ducing to the actions, be drawn at leaſt from the moſt 
probable circumſtanres, not perverted by the malignity 
of the author to ſiniſter interpretations, of which Ta- 
citus is accuſed; but candidly laid down; and left to 
the judgmeut of the reader. That nothing of con- 
cernment be omitted, but things of trivial moment are 


till to be neglected, as debaſing the majeſty of the 
work. That neither partiality or prejudice . : but 


that truth may every where be ſacred, (ne qui 


falh . 


cere audeat, ne quid veri nin audeat hiſtoricus.) That he 


neither incline to ſuperſtition, in giving too. much cre- 


dit to Oracles, Prophecies, divinations, and prodi- 


gies ; nor to irreligion, in diſclaiming the Almighty Pro- 
vidence : but where general opinion has prevailed: of 
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it as ſuch, ber an og ling his opinion on our belief. 
Next to Thucydides in this kind ma 15 accounted Po- 
libius amongſt the Condon; Livy, though not free from 
ſuperſtition, . nor Tacitus from ill nature, amongſt the 
Romans : amongſt the modern Taliant, Guicchiardine, 
and D' Avilla, if not partial; but above all men, in 
my opinion, the plain, ſincere, unaffected, and moſt 
inſtructive Philip de Comines amongſt the French ; though 
he only gives his, hiſtory the humble name of Commen- 
taries. 2 m ſorry I cannot find in our own nation 
(though it has produced ſome commendable hiſtorians) 
any proper to be ranked with theſe. - Buchanan in- 
deed for the purity of his Latin, and for his learn- 
ing, and for all other endowments belonging to an 
hiſtorian, might be placed amongſt the greateſt, if 
he had not too much leaned to pre judice, and too 
manifeſtly declared himſelf a Party of a cauſe, ra- 
ther than an hiſtorian of it. Excepting only that 
(which I defire not to urge too far, on fo great a 
man, but only to; give 4 caution to his readers 
concerning it) our iſle may juſtly boaſt in him, a 

writer comparable to any of the moderns, and ex- 
celled by few of the ancients. | 
Biographia, or the hiſtory of | penis mens lives, 
comes next to be conſidered; which in dignity is in- 
ferior to the other two, as being more confined in 
action, and treating of wars and counſels, and all 
other publick affairs of nations, only as they relate 
to him whoſe life is written, or as his fortunes have 
a particular dependance on them, or connection to 
them: all things here are circumſcribed, and driven 
to a point, ſo as to terminate in one: conſequently 
if the action or counſel were managed by collegues. 
ſome part of it muſt be either lame or wanting; ex- 
cept it be ſupplied by the excurſion of the writer: 
herein likewiſe muſt be leſs of variety for the ſame 
reaſon; becauſe the fortunes and actions of one man 
are related, not thoſe of many. Thus the actions 
and achievement of * Lucullus, and * are 
all 
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all of them tut the ſucceſſive parts of the Matt 


Aatict war: of which we could have no perfect image, 


if the ſame hand had not given us the ae 
at ſeveral. views, in their particular lives. 


Yet, though we allow, for the reaſons above: al. 


ledged, that this kind of writing is in —_— 


ferior to Hiſtory and Annals,. in pleaſure and: in 
tion it equals, or even. excels-both of them. It is not 
only commended by ancient practice, to celebrate the 
memory of great and worthy men, as the beſt thanks 
which poſterity can pay them: but alſo the exam 

ples. of virtue are of more vigour, when che 
thus contracted into individuals. As the ſun- beams, 


united in a burning: glaſs to a point, have greater 


force than when they are darted from a plain ſuper: 
ficies ; ſo the virtues and actions of one man, drawn 
together into a ſingle ſtory, ſtrike upon our minds 
a ſtronger and more lively impreſſion, than the ſcat; 


tered relations of many men, and many actions; 
and by the ſame means that they give us pleaſure, 


they afford us profit: too. For when the underſtand- 
ding is intent and fixed on a ſingle thing, it carries 
cloſer to the mark, every part of the Shen finks 
into it, and the ſoul receives it unmixt and whole, 
For this reaſon Ariſtotle commends the unity of ac 


tion in a poem; becauſe the mind is not capable of 


digeſting many things at once, nor of conceiving 


Fully any more than one idea at a time. Whatſo⸗ 


ever diſtracts the pleaſure, leſſens it. And as tbe 
reader is more concerned at one man's b fortutie; than 
thoſe of many; ſo likewiſe the writer is more capable 
of making a perfect work, if he confine himſelf to 
this narrow * The lineaments, features, and 
colourings of a ſingle picture, may be hit exactly; but 


in a hiſtory-piece of many figures, the general de- 
ſign, the ordinance or diſpoſition of it, the relation of 


one figure to another, the diverſity of the poſture, 
habits, ſhadowings, and all the other graces con- 


ſpiring to an * are of ſo difficult performs! 
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unte, that neither is the” reſemblance of Parti tic. 
lar perſons often perſect, nor the beauty of the 
plots com) eat: 10 Ge ' any — 9 5 ky the 

rtS, ers „ and ame. 

. Tus the then the perfe: "and che be- 


nefit ariſing - 2 are both more Lee in = 
than in hiſtary: tory is bnly- the 
75 of moral philpſophy reduced into examples. 
al Philoſophy is Aided into two parts, 'Zrbicks 

— Politics: the Arſt * inſtructs us in our pri- 
vate offices of virtue; the ſecond in thoſe which 
relate to the mana! went of the commonwealth; 
Both of theſe teach dy argumentation | and rea 

ing, which tuſh as_it were into the mind, and 
ſels it with violence: but hiſtory rather allures 
forces us to virtue. There is nothing of the 
rant in example; but it 7 0 lides into us, is 'T 
and pleaſant in its 1 and in one word, in- 
duces into practice our ſpeculative notions.” There- 
fore the. more powerful the examples are, they are. 
the more uſeful fs alſo : and by being more known, 
they are more powerful. Now unity, which is de- 
Fned, is in its own” nature* more apt to be under- 
ſtood than e y, Which'in ſome. meaſure 1 
icipates of infinity. ie reaſon — _ 


ff Biographia, or the | hiſtor parti 
o though circumſcribed in the” 905 „ is yet n 
„ extenſive in the ſtile than the other” eas; for fr 


not only comprehends them both, but has 
vhat ſuperadded, which neither of them: have. "The 
ile of it is various, ac i 
here are e ee e 
ind nakedneſs of narratiqn, which "is 
annals ;; there js alſo room fe 
ind gravi of * gene! tory, 
related ſhall require that manner of expreſiioh; But 
ob is 5 a _ _ e . 
and trivi are 'natural.. - 
5 may of e 3 

ol. I. 325 
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acher two will not admit. Er you are con- 
ucted only into the rooms of it ate; here you 4 
led into the private lodgings of the hero: you 
him in his undreſs, and are made Zam with hi 
moſt 11 actions and converſations. Jou 
uw and a 415 5 ade | Sockle-hn 


ever pature _ bim; are made eee a h * 
; Fan and his follies, = 5 80 Demi-God a Mes 
Back of wine 799 Pee * 2 . . 1 | 
relating litt ages: For jp the life | 
Alexander he ſays thus: In qoriting the. ljues, of i 
Aricus pen, I am got tied to the laws of piſtary- 10 t 
it follow, that becauſe an pttin is great, it ther: r 
fare manifeſts the greatue/s au virtue: of hin who dd © 
itz but on the other fide, ſometimes @ ward, er @ calua t 
jeſt, betxays a man more ib qur ge of him, than il ff 
4 battle fonght, wherein ten thouſand © men Were 4 ſu 
er ſacking. of cities, ar 4 courſe of wit . 
ther Place he e Xenephon on the like. eden 
The ſayings of great men, in their 4 
= courſgs, a Oh u their wine, have | ſomew 
. in; them, 5 is worthy to. be m to 


ergy.” -Qur author therefore. n 
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excelled: if e compare him to others, Dion Cſtiu ib 
not ſo ncere: Herudian, à lover of truth, is often- 
times deceived Rimſelf, with what he had falſſy heard 
reported; then” the time of his Emperors | exceeds , 
not in all above fxty years; ſo that his Whele hi- 
ſtory will ſearce amount to three lives of Plutarch, 
Suetonius and Vaciius may be called alike, either 
authors of Hiſtories, or writers of lives: but the 
firſt of them runs too willingly! into obſcene de 
ſeriptions; Which he teaches. while he relates; the 
other, beſides What has already been noted of him 
often falls into obſcurity: and both of them hity 
made ſo unlucky a choice of times; that they ate 
forced to deferide rather monſters than men; and 
their Emperors are either extravagant fools; or ty 
rants, and moſt uſually both. Our authorz on tie 
contrary, as he Was more inclined to tommend 
than to diſpraiſe; has generally choſen ſuch - great 
men as were famous for their ſeveral virtues; t ledſt 
ſuch whoſe frailties or vices were over-poiſed By their 
excellencies ; ſuch, from whoſe examples we ma 
have more to follow than to ſhun, Let, "45 He 
was impartial; he diſguiſed not the - faults of ary 
man. An example of which is in the life of La- 
las; where, after he has told us; that the double 
benefit which kis countrymen, the Chærumum, te- 
ceived from him, was the chiefeſt motive which he 
had to write his life, he afterwards rips up His lüx- 
ury, and ſhows how he loſt, through his miſmanage- 
ment, his authority, and his ſoldiers love. Then 
he was more happy in his digreſſions than any we 
have named. I have always been pleaſed to ſee. 
him, and his imitator Montaigu, when they ſtrike A 
little out of the common road; for we are ſute te 
de the better for their wand ring. 
The beſt quatry lies not always in the open field: 
and who would not be content to follow a g 
huntſman ober hedges and ditches;- when: he knows 
the game will reward * pains? But if we 9 
hs - | bow - 
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him more narrowly, we. may obſerve, that the gres 
reaſon of his frequent ſtarts, is the variety of hf 
learning: he knew ſo much of nature, was ſo vaſtly 
furniſhed with all the treaſures of the mind, that 
he was uneaſy to himſelf, and was forced, as I. may 
ſay, to lay down ſome. at every paſlage, and 00 
2 his riches as he went: like another Alexay. 
der, or Adrian, he built a city, or planted a colony, 
in every part of his progreſs; and left behind him 
ſome memorial of his greatneſs. Sparta, and Thebes, 
and Athens, and Rome the miſtreſs of the world, he 
has diſcovered in their foundations, their inſtituti- 
ons, their growth, their height, the decay of the 
three. firſt, and the alteration. of the laſt. You fe 
thoſe ſeveral people in their different laws and po. 
licies, and forms of government, in their warriors, 
and ſenators, and dem agogues. Nor are the orna- 
ments of poetry, and the illuſtrations of ſimilitudes 
forgotten by him; in both which he inſtructs as wel 
as pleaſes, or rather pleaſes that he may inſtruct. 
This laſt reflection leads me naturally to &@ 
ſomewhat in general of his ſtile, though after hay- 
ing juſtly praiſed him for copiouſneſs of learning 
integrity, perſpicuity, and more than all this, for 
a certain air of goodneſs which appears through al 
his writings, it were unreaſonable to be critical on 
his elocution: as on a tree which bears excellent 
fruit, we conſider not the beauty of the bloſſoms; 
for if they are not pleaſant to the eye, or delightful 
to, the ſcent, we know at the ſame time, that they 
are not the prime. intention of nature, but are thruſt 
out in order to their product: So in Plutarch, whoſe 
| buſineſs was not to pleaſe the ear, but to charm 
and to inſtruct the mind, we may eaſily forgive tbe 
cadences of words, and the roughneſs of expreſſion; 
yet for manlineſs of, eloquence, if it abounded not 
in our author, it was not wanting in him: he nei 
ther Audied. the ſublime ſtyle, nor affected the flowry. 


T he choice of words, the numbers of periods, the 
turns 
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turns of ſentences, and thoſe other ornaments of 
ſpeech, he neither ſought nor ſhunned. But the 
depth of ſenſe, the accuracy of judgment, the diſ: 
poſition of the parts and contexture of the whole, 
in ſo admirable and vaſt a field of matter; and 


ſhining in our author. It is indeed obſerved. o 
him, that he keeps not always to the ſtyle of 
proſe ; but if a poerical word, which carries in it 
more of emphaſis or ſignification, offer itſelf at any 
time, he refuſes it not becauſe Homer or Euripides 
have uſed it: But if this be a fault, I know not 
how AXenophon will ſtand excuſed. . Yet neither do 
I compare our author with him, or with Herodotus 


in the ſweetnefs and graces of his ſtyle, nor with 


Thucydides in the fſolidity and cloſeneſs of expreſ- 
fion. For Herodotus is acknowledged the Prince of 
Tonick, the other two of the Attick eloquence. As 
for Plutarch, his ſtyle is ſo particular, that there is 
none of the ancients, to whom we can properly re- 


ſemble him. And the reaſon of this is obvious ;.. for 
being converſant in fo great variety of authors, and 
collecting from all of them what he thought moſt 

excellent, out of the : confuſion, or rather mixture 
of all their ſtyles, he formed his own, which par- 
taking of each, was yet none of them; but a com- 
pound of them all: like the Corintbian metal, which 
had in it gold, and braſs, and ſilver, and yet was. 


a ſpecies by itſelf. 'Add to this, that in Plutarch's. 


time, and long before it, the purity of the Greek 
tongue was corrupted, . and the native ſplendor | of. 
it Fad taken the tarniſh of Barbariſin, and con- 
tracted the filth and ſpots of degenerating ages. For 
the fall of Empires always draws after it the lan- 
guage and eloquence of the people: they ho 
labour under misfortunes or ſervitude, have little 
leiſure to cultivate their mother, tongue. To con- 
clude, when «Athens had loſt ker "ſgodrcighty to the, 
Pelopommſians, and. her liberty to Philip, neither a 
et” a2. _ Thucydides 
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0 died” o Mien that in ch - MA of. ſacrifice, o 
burning cgal by chance Falling into; the genf 
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PEUTAROH, W 
44. . that the ſcent of iy reaked op” to che noſes'of 
the aſſiſtants. HIS 
« For my own part, who! have tattem in 1 ſo vaſt 
« an idea of the Lacturmonian magnanimity, Pla- 
« fturch's ſtory: is ſo far from ſeeming incredible to 
me, that J neither think it wonderful nor uncom- 


« mon: for we ought not to meaſure poſſibilities" or 
66 impoſſibilities by our ows ſtandard, that iS; by 
« what we ourſelves” could do or ſuffer. Thiele, 
and ſome other flight examples, are made uſe of, 4 
« to leſſen the opinion of Plutarcb's judgment: but ; 
« the common exception againſt his caridour;: £1 is, 5 
« that in his parallels of Greeks and Romant he has 
« done too much honour” to his country men, in 
« matching them with heroes, with whom they were 
« not worthy to be compared. For inſtaſees of 
« this, therè are produced the compariſons of De- 


« moſthenes and Citero, Ariſtides and Cato, TLyſandler 


„ and Sula, Pelopidas and Marcellits, ' Aguſilaus and 


« Pampe: now the ground of this accuſation” is 
% moſt probably the luſtre of thoſe Romas names, 
«6 * which fkrikes'on our imagination! For what pro- 
ortion of glory is there betwirt 4 — — 
&« or Protonſut'of ſo great a cotninonwealth; 1 
« Gmple citiʒin of Athens? But he who confidets the 
truth morei nearly; and weighs not honours with 
& honours, but men witk men, which was Pla- 
* zarch's main deſign, will find in the balanee of their 
« manners; their virtues, their endowments and Ab- 
« lities, that Cicero and the Elder Cato were für 
«« from 4 the overweight” againſt Demofſhenes 
and Aries Iimight as 2 complain? agafiſt 
him in behalf of his'own'countryifed”; for neither 
« was CQamillus ſo famous as Thanfidct; nor ere 
« Tiberins; aud Cates Gratthus compArzbIæ ro i, und” 
“ Cleomettes, N worn. digh mech es Wäs 
the ·wiſdam of: Nay" to ode pax iN 604566 4 
that of Lycurgus, or the modeſty. and —— | 
ot * againſt the ſolid philoſophy and perfect 
"M4 „ virtue 


lyi Te LIP K of | 
<« virtue of Epaminondas : 
< ries, the reputation, the blaze of glory, in the 
<.twa laſt, were evidently on the Roman ſide. Buy 
«al ſaid before, to compare them this way, was 
& the leaſt of Plutarch s aim; he openly declares 
« againſt it: for ſpeaking; of the courſe of . Pom- 
&. Dgy's fortune, his exploits. of war, the greatneſs: of 
eh the. armjes which he commanded, the ſplendor 
e and number of bis, triumphs, in his compariſon 


» 56. betwixt him and Agg/ans; I believe, ſays: he, 


4 that if Xenophon were now alive, and would indulge 

ee himſelf the liberty to write all he could to the ad- 
vantage of his hero Agefilavs, he wauld be aſhamed 
<<. to put their acts in competition. In: his compari- 
<« ſon of Hila and Iyſander; there is, ſays he, no 
« manner of equality, either in the number of their 
4 victories, or in the danger of their battles; for 
1.  Lyſander only gained two 'nayal lights, c. Now 
« this is far from partiality to the Grecians. He 
45 who would canyince him of this vice, muſt ſhew 
<« us in what particular judgment he has been too 
40 favourable to his countrymen, and make it out 
sin general where he has failed in matching ſuch 
1 a Greet with ſuch a Roman: which muſt be done 
te. by ſhewing how he could have paired them bet- 
<<. tex; and naming any other in wham the reſem- 
ec plance might haye been more perfect. But an 
6 equitable judge, who takes 4 by the ſame 
_ ©, handle which Plutarch did, will find there is nd 
0. jnjuxy offered to either party, though there be 
«. ſome. diſꝑarity betwirt the perſons: for he weighs” 
<.every circumſtance by itſelf, and judges ſeparately: 
«of i it; not comparing men 40 a lump, nor endea- 
«..vquring ta prove they were alike in all things,” 


«« byt allowing for diſproꝑortion af quality or for- 
« hu ſhewing wherein, they agreed or diſagreed,” 
3 * mas: to obe en before che 
$2, ee, 118 * 50 1 PT. 40 — pA 8 N 3883 85 
ce teting hiol 2 Marg Ichought 


A ; , 


yet the diſparity of vidto« 


e have penetrated more deepiy into human nature: 


and which Montaigu ſo much better underſtood.” 


PLUTARCH. Ivii- 

1 thought 1 had anfwered all ene renſona- 
bly be —— Qs againſt our author's: judgment: but 
caſually ca my eye on the works of a French 
gentleman, de vedly famous for wit and; criticiſm, 
7 wondered, — many commendations of Pla. 
1 to find this one reflection As for his eom- 


riſans;: they ſeem: truly to me very great; but L 
8 « Hink he might have carried them yet farther, and 


<« there are folds: and receſſes in our minds, which 


2 * Hand! eſcaped him; he judges man too much in 


groſs; and thinks him not ſo different, as he is 


Bo — from himſelf: the ſame perſon being juſt, 


** unjuſt, merciful, and cruel; which qualities ſeem- 
t jng to bely each other in him, he attributes their 
« inconſiſtences to foreign cauſes: in fine; if he had 
& deſcribed Catiline, 10 would have given him to 
e us, either prodigal or covetous; that alien p 
6 tens ſui profuſus, was above his reach. He — 
never have reconciled thoſe: contrarieties.'in the 
& ſame ſubject, which Salluſt has ſo well . 


This judgment could not have proceeded, bor 
from a man who had a nice taſte in authors; and 


il it be not altogether juſt, it is at leaſt delicate: 


but I am confident, that if he pleaſe to conſider this 
following paſſage taken out of the: life of "—_ be 5 


will moderate, if not retract his cenſure. 


„In the reſt of his manners he was „ir- 
5 regular, different from 3 EE al 

0 did pogos dg 1ERUTON. | many 
* e he — more; honoured men immode- 
« ately, and uſed. them contumeliouſſy: was ſub- 
tte miſſive to thoſe of whom he ſtood in nell. in- 

e ſulting over thoſe who ſtood in need of him: 
56. fo. that it) was doubtfül, whether he. were more 
6 formed by nature to atrogance or fattety. A t 
his uncertain way: of puniſhing herwould domes? 
. times Fe to death on * 
other 


> 


Fri _ 1 1 FR of 1 
+1 ether: this: he: wolild 'pandin:tite: gratdſormb: - 
. h: that jutiging him im the whole; you 


con 
ede hien ta have been naturally cnuel}, and prone 


i e,; but that ha uli remit; of his: — 
AN then: his intereſts required it. 

. (dere mathinks our author ſeems to Have um. 
| dently ; -umbarſtoed the folds: anc duubiles:: off Sylle's 
difpoſjtion:';. for his character is full of variety and 
 inoomiſtencas;, Vet in tht condluſiom it is to be 
evnfified;; that Fiutarrb- has aſſigned him: a bloody 
mtu: the ciemency was but artifibial and aſſumed: 
the: erueity. was inborn. But this cannot be ſaichof 


— 5 — his: prodigality y. for: here the: alien 


_ afuſtis, is] an plainly: defcribed;. as- if 
— rrowed: therſenſs: from: Salk and as 
le: was! a great colletor,. perhaps he did! Never: 
razlefs.her judged: rightly of Sila, that naturally he 
wan cruet:. thar quality was ant in 
Wing and. he: was oftnet / r ful than he was 
mercifül. Nut this is ſuffivient! to vindicate our 
aztzfior?s judgment fromm being ſuporficial; and Ide: 
ire — yoreth argumenti more ſttongly againſi 
tai gentleman; who: has — amen 
hhs:longrrefidence among:usss 


e ted ee um, unt 


juwinovbiewm:mars! hardly: treated: by his enemies, in 
has} camparing! other men than her has been bychisi 


friends, in their / compariſig Senera with him. Aud 


herrin: yen himſelf is ſcanctiy to; bd de- 

fende: For: no man morer eſbeemed i Piutartb; no 
man vas ibetten acquainted with his excellendies; yet 
thiabnostrithſtanclihg. . heo has: done toor great angho-* 
netgtterSentra;/: by! ranking>hins with our phi 
andihjftomam; hin; Tiapz: who was ſon much lets: 3 
Potlofeipher, and no Hiſtiniauc It ista reputation to 
Fenn thaw any ane f has offeret at the c mp :* 
tle whrth. ofthis adverfary maltes his de ſeatt advan- 


tagen us barbimy!. and Plutarcho might ry out with 


Juſticen avrontwil/as.erity mea — 0 
13 120 72 
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1 had, been to, find gut 4, parallel for Phuarch, | 4 
257 rather: have, pitched on Yarra. the: moſt le 
of the, Romans, if at leaſt his wor! \ gg Yeh; res 
mained; or with, Pomponius, Aiticus, he had, writs 
ten. But the likeneſs of Senrca is ſo little, that except 
the one's, being tutor to 8 and the other td 
Trajan, both of them ſtrangers, to Rome, yet railed 
to No higheſt, dignities, in p94 city, Ing both Philos, 
ſophers, though of ſeyeral ſecta;, (for; Seneca, was 3 
Staick, Plutarch, a Platonift,, at leaſt; an; hs ug 
that is, half Platoniſt half Sceptich:) beſides ſame, ſuch 
faint, reſemblance. » theſe, Seneca and Plutarch leem 
to have as little relation to; one, another, as their na- 
tive cguntties, Spain and Greece, If ue conſider them 
in their inclinations or humaurs, Platarch, was ſoci- 
able and; pleaſant,. Seneca moraſe and melancholly: 
Plutarch a lover of,converſation. and, ſober. feaſts: 
Seneca reſerved 3, uneaſy to, himſalf. when, alone, to 
others when, in; company. Compare them in their 
manners, Plurgroh every. Where, rene ee, Seneca 
often, is cenſorious. » Plutarchy; aut, of: his 
humanixy, is frequent;in, commenying: what he; can, 
Seneca, dut ofthe, ſourneſs of;h Wo tEMPCers is, prone to 
ſatire, apd; ſtill fearching for, ſame, occaſion; to. vent. 
his gaul,, Plyggchiis,pleaſed, with ag opportunity of, 
proj virtue and Seneca (tocſpœakithe beſt of him) 
* of a, pretence- to reprehend, vice. Plutarch, = 
CEE ta teach others, but refuſes.. not ta be 
taught, hiwſelf; for, he is always, doubtful,,and in- 
quilitiye:, See is, alrogethes for teaching others, 
but. ſo teaches; theme that he impaſes-.is opinionsy 
for he was-of 14 Te&; t9g;amperious;and do 
either, to be taught i or cor adicted. 
tarch writes like a, man of a ci med. 
neca, likg one of ta weak, and ſt 
tar ch ſeemg to chay e: vangquiſhed v 
triumphed oxer, it z Seneca; ſeem 
jpg and xeliffing,,, and, thag t 
fragt Therstprg Plejre Nes 


it Tie LIFE of * : 
as one who has overcome the difficulty: Senem ig 
painful, as he who ſtill labours under it. Plutarch: 
virtue is humble and civilized; Seeca's haughty and 
it}-bred. Plutarch allures you; Seneca commands 
you; one would make virtue your companion, the 
other your tyrant, The ſtyle of Plutarch is eaſy and 
flowing; that of Seneca E harſh, The 
firſt is even, the ſecond broken. The arguments of 
the Grecian drawn from reaſon, work themſelves into 
your underſtanding, and make a deep and laſting 
impreſſion in your mind; thoſe of the Roman drawn 
from wit, - flalh immediately on gt imagination, 
but leave no durable effect. So this tickles you by 
farts with his arguteneſs, that pleaſes yau for con- 
tinuance with his propriety. The courſe of their 
fortunes ſeems alſo to have partaken of their ſtyles, 
for Plutarch's was equal, ſmooth, and of the ſame 
tenor; Seneras was turbid; unconſtant, and full of 
revolution. The life of Plutarch was unblameable, 
as the reader cannot but have obſerved: and of all 
his writings there is' nothing to be noted as having 
the leaſt tendency to vice; but only that little trea- 
tie, which is intitled Egurnec, wherein he fpeaks 
i Broadly of a fin, to which the Eaſtern and South- 
ern parts of the world are moſt obnoxious: but 
Enera is faid to have been more libertine than ſuited: 
with the gravity of a philoſopher, or with the auſte · 
rity of a Stoick. An ingenious Frenchman efteems, as 
he tells us, his perſon rather than his works; and 
values him more as the Præceptor of Nero, a man 
ambitious of the empire, and as the gallant of Aprip- 
Pins, than as a teacher of morality. For my part I 
dare not puſſi the commendation ſo far; his 3 
was perhaps praiſe - worthy, if he endeavoured to de- 
liver Rome from ſuch a monſter of tyranny, as Nero 
was chen beginning to appear; his ambition too was 
the more -excuſable, if he found in himſelf an abi- 
liry-of governing the world, and a deſire of doing 
s humgh Kind: but as to his good fortunes 


with 


* R > 5 20 * 3 * 2 SY 


_ embodied, but broken into fragments; every part 
| | by 


with the empreſs, I know not what value ought to 
be ſet on a wiſe man for them; except it be, that 
women generally liking without judgment, it was & 
conqueſt for a philoſo er once in an age, to get the 
better of a fool. However, methinks there is ſome - 
thing of aukward in the adventure: I cannot imagine, 
without laughter, a Pedant and a Stoick making love 


in a long gown; for it puts me in mind of the civi- 


lities which are uſed by the cardinals and judges in 
the dance of the rehearſal : if Agrippina would needs 
be ſo laviſh of her favours, ſince a ſot grew nauſeous 
to her, becauſe he was ber huſband, and nothing un- 
der a wit could atone for Claudius, I am half ſorry 
that Petronius was not the man: we could have borne 


it better from his character, than from one who 


profeſſed the ſeverity of virtue, to make a cuckold 


ol his Emperor and benefactor. But let the hiſto- 
rian anſwer for his own relation: only, if true, it is 


ſo much the worſe, that Seneca, after having abuſed 


his bed, could not let him ſleep quiet in his grave. 


The Apocolocynthifis, or mock: deification of Claudius, 
was too ſharp and inſulting on his memory: and 
Seneca, though he could preach forgiveneſs to others, 
did not practiſe it himſelf in that ſatire: where was the 
atience and inſenſibility of a Stoict, in revenging his 
aniſhment with a libel? Where was the morality. of 
a philoſopher, in defaming and expoſing of an harm- 
leſs fool? And where was common humanity, in 
railing againſt the dead ? But the talent of his malice 
is viſible in er he cenſures Mecenas, and 
] believe juſtly, for the looſeneſs of his manners, 
the yoluptuouſneſs of his life, and the effeminacy of 
his ſtyle; but it appears, that he takes pleaſure in 
ſo doing, and that he never forced his nature, when 
he ſpoke ill of any man. For his own ſtyle, we fee 
what it is; and if we may be as bold with him, a8 
he has been with our 01d patron; we may call it a 
ſhattered eloquence, not vigarous, not united, not 


7 


the firſt oration of Eu 


againſt riches, yet vaſtly. ri 


| 10 re NN He Fer. Gale, wy Him 
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by itſelf pompous, but the whole confuſed und um 


harmonious. His Latin as Monſieur Sr. Evren 
has well obſerved, has fothing in it of the purity 
and _ of Auguftus's times: and it is of him 
and of his imitators, that Petyonits ſaid, Pioe vgl 
beceat dimiſſe, primi omninm rloguentium perardiftit. The 
Controver/ia ſententits vibramibus pictæ, und the van 
Sententiarum ſtrepitus, make it evident, that Senecu 
was taxed under the perſon of the old thetorician. 


What quarrel he had to the uncle and the nephew, 


I mean Seneca and Lucan; is not known: but Petro. 
mius plainly points them out; one for à bad orator? 
the other for as bad a poet: his own eſſay of the 
civil war is an open deflance of the Pharſatin; and 
as full: an arraign. 
ment of Seneru s falſe cloquence. After all that 
been ſaid, he is certainly to be allowed à great witz 
but not a good philoſophel: not fir to be compared 
with Cicero, of whoſe reputation he was emulous; 
any more than Lara is with Yirgit:' To ſum up all 
in few words, confider 2 cee _ dectaiming 
himfelf; againſt ava- 
rice, yet putting out his money at t extortion 


here in Britain; againſt honours; yet aiming to be 


Emperor; againſt pleaſufe, yet enjoying 1 Wa; 
adi in his old age married to a beautiful: 
woman: and aſter hg ler bim de made a 3 | 
to Plutarch. | 
And now, with the Aud vanity of Deb pre- 
facers, F could load our author with the praiſes' and 
oommemorations of writers: for both ancient and 
modern have made hondurable mention of him. 
But to cumber pages with this kind of ſtuff, were 
to raiſe a diſtruſt in common readers that Pluturcb 
wants them. Nuaidus indeed has collected ample 
teſtimonies of them; but I will only recite the names 
of ſome and refer yo td him ot the pärtiedlar 
his 
& 
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r 1 
Eunapius, Cyrillus of fm Theo- 
wks and Mp ans, th rs of 


ther, 
It is ſaid, that De this extravagant 8 


put to him by a friend, that if learning muſt ſuffer 
2 general ſhipwreck, and he had only his choice left 
him of preſerving one author, who ſhould be the 
man he would preſerve : he anſwered, Plutarch; and 
probably might give this reaſon, that in faving | 
* he ſhould ſecure the beſt collection of them 
al 

The epigram vg athias deſerves alſo to be re- 
membered: this author flouriſhed about the year five 
hundred, in the of the Emperor Juſtinian: the 
verſes are extant n Anthologia, and with the tranſ- 
lation of them, I will conclude the praiſes of our 
author; having firſt admoniſhed you, that they are 
ſuppoſed to be written on a ſtatue erected by the 
Romans to his Memory. | | 
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S Geographers in their deſcriptions of coun- 
tries, thruſt into the furtheſt parts of their 
maps thoſe places with which they are unac- 

quainted, and frequently add ſuch remarks as theſe y 
All beyond is a ſandy delt inbabited only by wild crea- 
tures, or unpaſſable bogs, or ay 656 mountains, or 4 

frozen ſea, lo my dear Seſſus Senecis (1), in this work 
of mine, wherein I have compared the lives of great 


* 
* * * 


(1) C. Sofſius Senecio, who was Senecio, who was put to death by 
four times Conſul; the firſt time Dowitian, are very much miſtaken. 
under Nerwa, and the three laſt That Sensei was called Heron 
under Trajan. It was this Senecio, nius, and not Se/iur, and was dead 
to whom Pliny addreſt ſome of his before Plutarch had written theſs 


epiſlles, They who imagine Ply- laſt lives, | * © 
tarch dedicated theſe lives to the 


N 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


(as Aſchylus expreſſes it) I found none ſo fit as bim 
* who peopled the famous city of Athens, to be ſet in 


| ro 2 for fabulous, what 


2 N. 1 17 E ＋ 

men with one another, having gone through that period 
to which hiſtory or probable conjecture can reach, 1 
may ſay of that which is more remote, (2) Al beyond 3 is 
the region of prodigy and fiction, inhabited by poets and fabu 
lous writers, concerning which nothing certain or credible i; 
known, Yet having publil 5 an account of Igcurgus, 
and Numa, I thought I might with good reaſon aſcend 
as high as Romulus, Se, rought | ws my hiſtory ſo 
near to his time. Conſidering t erefore with myſelf, 


Whom with ſo great a man ſhall 1 — 
Or whom oppoſe? Who can th, trial bear ? 


oppoſition with the father of the invincible and re- 
nowned city of Rome. And here it were to be wiſhed, 
that we could ſo far free our account from fable, that 
it might have ſuch an air of probability as ſuits the 
character of hiſtory, But where-ever it ſhall chance 
too boldly to tranſgreſs the bounds of credibility, and 
will endure no mixture of what is probable, we ſhall. 
beſpeak the reader's candour, and favourable 3 
5. 0 
(2) cio had eh more nes on hit father's f ſide Way 


than 500 years before Plutarch, as follows, 
that whatever preceded the wars: Frichtbenius, or Ereftheury. the | 
in Peloponniſus was ver hy.” He” ſon of Vulcan and Mi or 
by reaſon of its ent He __ nel e 7 + 
meant the wars of the Mike and 
a of Try. Now if in the time. EL 

ls, the Megan wars, Pandion 
roke out but too years Eredbeu II. 


1 1 
— * — ſay af the Trajan war, 3 bas 
fe wherein T beſeus flou · +" | 
ed,” 8 ich preceded the Pelb- Pandion 11, Petreus, father of 
ponnefian war almoſt 800 years ? 


85 
Runes r of pro calls that age. T J 3 


= re: prodigy: . 1 4. He 
' "Og, 45 
e Ege, ads tal. . The ard Ere@beus, or Eric rej 
led y Plutarch,” was moſt gene- Shins, was oth 
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of ſuch information as we can give concetning things 


of ſo great antiquity. 


' Theſens ſeems. to reſemble Romulus in many particu» 
lars. Both of them were born out of wedlock, and. of 
uncertain parentage; both had the repute of being 
ſprung from the Gods 1 Dan 4 
And warriors bath, by all the werld confeſsd. 

h | = | e HouER. 
In both of them, ſtrength of body was united with 
vigour of mind; each of them founded one of the two 
moſt famous cities in the world, Rome and Athens 
both committed rapes ; both ſuffered great domeſtick 
misfortunes; both were polluted with the blood of 
taeir near relations; and both towards the concluſion 
of their lives are ſaid ro have incurred the diſpleaſure 
of their own citizens, if we may believe thoſe accounts 
that are delivered with the leaſt appearance of fiction. 

The lineage of The/eus by his father's ſide aſcends as 
high as to (g) Treſtbeus, and the firſt inhabitants of 
Attica, By his mother's ſide he was deſcended from 


(4) Pelops. For Pelops.was the moſt powerful of all the 


world 2460, or. 1488 before the 
birth of Chriſt. | Thera had been 


three kings in Arhens before him, 


viz, Cecropy, Cranaus, and Am- 
Pbiction, all three of an unknown 
extraction, and for that reaſon 
called the Sons of the Earth. Now 
as Eretheus or Erichthonjus ' paſſed 
for the grandſon | of |Cranaus's 
daughter, Plutarch very juſily 
ſays, that Thu ſen was deſoendod 
from the Aurochit bones, i. e. the firſt 
inhabitants of Attica, who were 


ſo called becauſe they were born 


in that very country, and had not 
removed thither from other parts. 
However it is v 
Attica was firſt inhabited by fo · 
reigners, of which there needs no 
ocher proof than the yery:mame.of 


Cab, which is fortign: 


mained unmoleſted, 


certain, that 


that which gave the name of 
Autochthones, or Indi genes, to the 
firſt inhabitants of Attica was this; 

the other cantons or diſtricts of 
Greece, which were of a more fer- 
tile and kindly ſoil, did for that 
reaſon often change their maſters, 
whilſt every one endeavonred- to 
ſettle by force. in the molt fruitſul 


parts: the country of Atica, on. 


the other hand, being barren and 

profitable, its inhabitants re- 

d, and were 

therefore ſaid to have ſprung out 

of their on earth, by reaſon' of 

the difference there was betwixt 

them and the other colonies, who 

had been much more changeable, 
And floktnating 
LA Pehps was the ſon of Fanta - 


las, and conſequently af Phiy- = 
5 | 


gan 
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kings in Peloponneſus, not only on account of his 

riches, but the multitude of his children (5), 13 
matched many daughters (6) to perſons of the greateſt 
quality, and made all his ſons governors of the moſt 
conſiderable provinces (7) round about him. One of 
them, named Pittbeus, grandfather to Theſeus,' was 
founder. of the ſmall city of the T; rezenians, and was 


| reputed the moſt wiſe and learned man of his time. 


Learning then conſiſted (8) chiefly in ſuch moral ſen- 
tences as thoſe which are ſo much admired of Hefod, in 
his book of Worts and Days. And even among them is 


one that they aſcribe to Pitibeus; 1 US" opt; 


is confirmed by Ariſtotle; 


Let a friend's ſervices 1 meet full rewar 
And Euripides, when he calls Hippolytus 5 
TM ſcholar by the reverend Pittheus taught, _ 


Ty * 


ſhows: the opinion which the world had of that great 
man. It is ſaid that /Zgeus, being deſirous of 'chil- 
dren, and conſulting the oracle at Delphi, received thu 
celebrated anſwer, which. forbad him the uſe of: any 
woman before his return to Athens. But the oracle be- 
ing ſo obſcurely expreſſed, as. not to ſatisfy him that 
this was the meaning = went to 2 TEZene, and com- 


gian extraction. He carried with 
im immenſe riches into Pelopon+ 


ay, which he had dug out of 


the mines of mount Sypilzs. i The 
- ſon of Pelops was Pittheus, whoſe 


| daughter. Atbra was the mother 


of Theſes. 
N He had thirteen children 


ppodamia. 

T6) Of all theſe daughters Lean 
gar with no more than two, one 
of which was called Lycidice, and 
the other Aydamia; of whom the 
firſt was married to Aledyon, or 
according to others, to Nefor the 
ſon of . King of Tirinthus, 
and Lfydamia to Sthentlus * 


5 


— 


municated 


of . This Alydania * by 
others called Nicippe. . 

(2) By force of money ky 
into his poſſeſſion the moſt con. 
ſiderable towns in Peloponnaſus, and 
made his ſons maſters of them 
which was no difficult thing fot 
him to do, conſidering the es. 


treme poverty and my of thi 


| inhabitants. 


(8) This ap not only fron 
the works of Hefod, who flot- 
riſked ho 500 years after Ni- 
theus, and thoſe of Theognisy who 
was near 300 years later chan f. 
 fioa, but likewiſe from the 
3 e who * 


bike #4 Reed . mantis 3 ö 


= 


N 
ruin = 
municated' to Pinker the anſwer of the God, "which. 


was this: 


The myſtic veſſel muſt e remain, | 
Till thou to Athens ſhalt return again. 


Pirtheus when he had heard the oracle, prevailed-u upon 
Ageus, either by perſuaſion or deceit, to lie with his 
daughter Atbra, Agens afterwards knowing her 
whom he had lain with to be Piinbeuꝰs daughter, and 
gueſſing her to be with child by him, left a ſword and 
a pair of ſhoes, hiding them under a great ſtone that 
had a hollow exactly fitting them, making her only 
privy to it, and commanding her, that if ſhe had a ſon 
by him, who when he grew up ſhould be able to lift 
up the ſtone, and take away what he had left there, 
ws ſhould ſend him'to him with thoſe things as ſecretly 

as poſſible. - For he was very much afraid left ſome 
plot ſhould be formed againſt him by the'Pallantids (9), 
who deſpiſed him for his want of children; they e 
ſelves being fifty brothers, all ſons of Pallas. 2 

When Atbra was delivered (1) of a ſon, woche re- 
port that he was at that inſtant named (2) Theſeus; from 
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but others ſay, that he received his name afterwards at 
Athens, when Ae acknowled ged him for. 10 ſon. 


2 He 
or three hundred years. after Pit- \deckad-hin-heir., Or bk might 
theus, at leaſt contrive ſome. means to 


90 Pallas was Agens bro- murder Theſeus in his way thi- 
ther; and as AZgens had no chil- ther. 
dren, the Pallaide conſidered (1) She was delivered in | 
the kingdom of Athens as their place called Celenderis, near * 
rightful inheritance, of which youu of Trazene. This was con- 
they could not poſſibly fail after trived on | purpoſe by Pitibeus, 
the death of their uncle. Ægeus that the world might more eafily | 
therefore had juſt reaſon to fear be perſuaded to believe that the 
that if it ſhoald be known to his infant was the ſon of © Nepruze. 
nephews that he had a ſon, they The place where Dent was 
would no longer deſpiſe him for born, was for a long time after 
want of iſſue, but would be called Genethlium, 3 8 the 
plotting againſt him in order birth. . 
to take him off before his ſon (2) The Greeks 28 well Ar the 
could arrive at Athens, and be Hebrews, gave names both to 

; | Tb , things 


3 rr e r 


* 


the tokens which his father had put under the ſtone: 


Gf ne 1 f E 


He was brought up under his OY Pittheu, 


who appointed him a tutor, named Connidas, to Whom 
the Athenians even to this time, the day before the 
feaſt that is dedicated to Theſeus, ſacrifice a ram; 

giving this honour to his memory upon a much juſter 


account than that which they pay to &:/anio and Parrba- 


fius, for having only made pictures and ſtatues of 
T beſeus. 
There being then a cuſtom for the . N 
pon their firſt coming to man's eſtate, to go to Nelph, 
= offer the firſt · fruits of their hair to Apollo, Theſeus 


alſo went thither; and they ſay, that the place where 


this ceremony is performed, is to this day named 75 
from him, But he ſhaved only the forepart. of his 
head, as Homer reports. to be the cuſtom of the Han. 

tes (3). And this fort of tonſure was from him named 
Tbeſeis. The Abontes firſt uſed this ſort of ſhaving, not 
having learnt it from the Arabians, as ſome imagin 
nor ry imitation of che Anbaus; but, becauſe they were 
a warlike people, and uſed to cloſe fighting, and above 
all other nations taught chiefly to engage hand to hand; 
0 appears by theſe verſes of Archilechus Y. 8 4 7 I 


" Slings they deſpiſe, and ſcorn to ſend from ar 

The fying d . eds a diſtant . K : - 5 : 

But hand to hand the truſy fewords they wield 

dful buſineſs of the field: 

| y of fight th* Eubceans know, | 

Ne 95 * ing tho ele ra Coe kee th 
0W 


be - herefore that they mi 8b not give keit enemies 5 
advantage of ſeizing — by the hair, they were ſhaved 


in this manner. It is faid alſo, your: rr. oe the m_ 
7 


a and 3 which they aid, to gate and, that cite 
drew from ſome particular cit- from the to ens „ hie 
cumſtances or events attending put under the fione, ap: * 
chat which they were to name. gens had acknowledged N fer 
For which reaſon this young his ſon; which the Gn 
Prince was called The/eus from Thefihai Ton. | - 
T _ which is derived from (3) Homer calls them 0 
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ä 
why Alexander gave command to kis captains, that all 
the beardo-of his Macedonians ſhould: he ſhaved, as bee 
ing the readieſt hold for an enemm. 
Hibra for ſome time concealed. the true parentage 
of Tbeſeus; and there was à report given out by Pate 
tbeus, that he was begotten by Neptune. For the Tres 
zenians have Neptane in the higheſt. veneration; hei 
their tutelar God: to him they offer all their firſt- fruits 
and in honour to him, ſtamp their money with a tri- 
dent. on mae t 0 id OM api 

Theſeus in his youth diſcovering not only great 
ſtrength of body, hut an extraeirdinary underſtanding 
and magnanimity, his mother tbra, conducted him 
to the ſtone, and informing him who was his true fu- 
ther, commanded him to take from thence the tokens 
that Zgeus had left, and'to ſail to Athent. He raiſed the 
ſtone without any difficulty; but refuſed to take hi 
journey by ſea, though it was much the ſafer way, and 
though he was continually preſt to it by the intreaties 
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of his grandfather and mother, becauſe it was at that 


time very dangerous to go by land to Athens, no place 
of the country being free from robbers. For that age: 
it ſeems, produced | a fort of men, of predigigus 
ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and activity, laborious, indefatige+ 
ble, and of invincible; courage; but they uſed thele 
gifts of nature not to ſerve mankind, but ta gratiſy 
their pride, inſolence, and favage! diſpoſition, by ra- 
pine, violence, and every kind of outrage againſt all 
who fell into their hands. They thought civili 
juſtice, equity, and humanity, (which! others praiſed. 
either from want of courage to commit injuries, of 
fear of receiving them) did not at all concern thoſe who 
had force on their ſide. Some of theſe Hercules de- 


ſtroyed 
ö _ s « : 0 'the : 
MeL behing; intimating town, of, Alu, ſeized. 
er nl 


„ 


habitants of Eubara. Aris tell e Archilochus was a. Greet 
un that the Thracian having ob- moet? ho lived about the time of 
taned the poſſeſhon of oct; "= | | 

£4 | #43. (1) Thoſe 


ang bebing in on Habe 
chat they kept itcliptbe- and gave the | inbabutants. .vh 
14 
om 


Wa, > 


by thought themſelves expiated. would be no end of his elswi- 
Hertults went firſt to Pylor, and ties ull he had paſſed three yew 


a 4 [ 


* 


ſtroyed when he paſſed through theſe countries; but 
ſome for fear. fled, and hid themſelves, and wete ſpared 
by him in contempt of their cowardice; But after 
Hercules had unfortunately killed Jphitus, he retired to 
Lydia; where, for along time he'was' ſlave to 'Ompbale, 


the murder (5), according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
Then indeed the Lyaians enjoyed peace and ſecurity; 
but in Greece, and the countries about it, the ſame 
enormities again broke out, there being none to puniſh 
or reſtrain them. It was therefore a very hazardous 
Journey to travel by land to Athens from-Peloponneſus: 
and Pittbeus, giving Tbeſeus an exact account of each 
of theſe ruffians, of what ſtrength they were, and with 
hat cruelty they uſed all ſtrangers, adviſed him to go 
by ſea. But he, it ſeems, had long ſince been ſecret] 
fired by the fame of Hercules, whom he held in the 
higheſt eſteem,” and was never more delighted than in 
hearing accounts of him, eſpecially from them h 
had ſeen him, converſed with him, or had been pre- 
ſent at any of his exploits. So that he was affected in 
the ſame manner as Themiftocles was, many ages after, 
when he ſaid that the trophies of Miltiades would not 
ſuffer him to ſleep. And ſo great was his admiration 
of the virtue of Hercules, that in the night his dreams 
were all of that hero's actions, and in the day a con- 
tinual emulation ſtirred him up to perform the like. 
Beſides, they were nearly related, being born of cou- 
ſin-germans. For Aibra was the daughter of Pittbeus, 
and Alrmena of Lyſfidice; and Lyfidice and Pittheys were 
brother and ſiſter by Hippodamia and Pelops. He thought 
it therefore an inſupportable diſnonour that R 


() Thaſe who had been guilty from thence to Anpclæ, where he 
of murder became voluntary was expiated by Deiphobus*the ſon 
exiles, and impoſed on "them: of Hippohtus; but falling very il} 
ſelves a certain penance which and e Nee oracle of Apoll, 
they continued till they there- he received for anſwer that ther 
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ſhould purſue theſe villains both by land and ſea till he 
had ſubdued them, and that he himſelf ſhould ſhun 
the like adventures, when they {0 fairly offered them- 
ſelves to him; diſgracing his reputed father by a mean 
fight; and ſhowing to his true father the ſhoes; and 
the ſword yet unſtained with blood, as the only proofs 
of his birth, inſtead of manifeſting it by len and. 
worthy actions. With this diſpoſition, and full of 
theſe reflections, he ſet forward, deſigning to injure no 
one, but to repel and Taten any dry: that ſhould 
be offered to him. 

And firſt of all, he flew Periphetes i in  Byidedriay who 


becauſe he fought with a club, was called Corynetes, or 


the Club- beurer, and who had attempted to ſtop him in 
his journey. 'Theſeus being pleaſed with the club, took 
it, and made it his weapon; and as Hercules wore the 
lion's ſæin, as evidence of what a prodigious ſize the 
monſter was that he ſlew; for the ſame purpoſe Theſeus 


carried about with him this club, over wed! Indeed 
by him, but now, in his hand, irreſiſtible 


Paſſing on further towards the Iſthmus of Nane 
eſus, he ſle w Sinnis (6), who (from the way c of murder 
he uſed) was ſurnamed the Pine - bender, after the ſame 
manner that he himſelf had deſtroyed many others be- 
fore. And this he did, not having either practiſed or 
ever learnt the art of bending theſe trees, to ſhow that 
natural ſtrength is above all art. This Sinnis had a 
daughter of great beauty, and more than ordinary ſta- | 
ture, called Perigune, who, when her father was killed, 
fled, and was ſought after with all diligence by : 


7 Beſeutz but ſhe, flying into a place overgrown with 


ſhrubs FO er v. ad wu ba 9" ps .. | 
| 3 5 made 


in flavery ; upon which * ſold ed an arm, . a ex of his 
himſelf a ſlave to Onpbals, Apol- wretched captive to each of them, 
lod. nh itt he let them looſe; and they ſeve- 
(6) When this giant had worſ- rally returned to their proper ſitu- 
ted any one, he bent down two ations, pulling with them the 
pines till he had brought them to limbs that had been faſtened to 

meet Wen nal — len, _ | 
(7) Cn 
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the ſon of this Manalig 


. 
1 
| 
| 
| 


bad taken up her abode; and means the oldeſt of them, Simbni- 
| Strabo tells us that ſhe was the aes Annrgings, whoflouriſhedabout | 


made her complaint to them, as if they could have þ 
ſenſe of her misfortune, and begged them to ſhelter her, 
with vows that if ſhe eſcaped-ſhe would never cut. them 
down or burn them: but Theſeus calling upon her, and 


| giving ber his promiſe, that he wauld uſe her: with a 


and offer her no injury, ſhe came forth. The. 


= had by her a ſon named Mewalippes: but aſterwarch 


ſhe was married to Deiancus the ſon of Eurytus the 
Oecbalian, Theſens himſelf giving her to him. And Jari, 
15 who was born to Theſeus, 
accompanied Ormytus in the colony that he carried with 
him into Caria; and from him the people called Joxides 


have their name, who have this cuſtom derived down 


to them from their fathers, never to burn eitlier ruſhes 
or wild aſparagus, but to honour and worſhip them. 
About this time there was a wild ſow ot Conv 


on ( 7), which they called Pbæa, a very fierce and for: 


midable creature: this Theſeus killed, going out of his 
way to meet and engage her, that he might not ſeem 


to perform all his great exploits out of mere neceſlity; 


being of opinion, that as it was the part of a brave man, 
to fight in his 6wn defence againſt —— and aſſaſſins, 


. fo likewiſe voluntarily to expoſe himſelf to danger, by 
encountering ſuch wild beaſts as were famous for their 


ſtrength and fierceneſs. Others relate that this Pbes 
was a woman of Crommyon, who made a trade of rob- 
bing, was remarkable for cruelty and luſt, and had the 


name of Som given her from the beaſtlineſs of her life and 

manners, and that afterwards ſhe was killed by The/ens; 
He alſo ſlew Sciron upon the borders of Megers, 

caſting him down from ther ranks: He was, as moſt 


Rr ii report, 

©) 3 or © was a name, hat at four different times, 
boroughin the territory of Corinth, all of them poets and hiftorians, 
from whence it was diſtant about ſo that it is difficult to determine 
120 furlongs, as we are told by which of them is here quoted By 
Thueydides, There this wild Sow Plutarch. But 1 2 be 


mother of the Cahdinian boar, the thirtieth Olympiad, in ins 
Fb. viii. reign of Tallus Hoftifins.. 


4 (5) There were four of that (9) dv was the ben 2 
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report, a notorious robber; - and; others ſay,” that he 
uſed out of inſolence and wantonneis to- ftretch forth his 
feet to ſtrangers, commanding them to waſſi them, and 
while they were ſo employed, with a kick to thruſt 
them down the rock into the ſea. But. the writers of 
Megara, in contradiction to the received report, and as 
(8) Simonides expreſſes i it, Pighting with all antiquity, con- 
tend, that Sciron was neither a robber nor a man of an 
abuſive or inſolent character, but a puniſher of all ſuch, 
and a friend to all good men: for, ſay they, Afacus 
was ever eſteemed a man of the l ſanctity of all 
the Greeks ;' and Cychreus the Salaminiun was honoured at 
Athens with-divine worthip; and the virtue of Peleur 
and Telamon is not unknown to any one. Now Sciron 
was ſon-in-law to Cyabreus, and father-in-law-to acus, 
and grandfather to Peleus and Telamon, who were both 
of them ſons of Endeis the daughter of Sciron and Chas 
riclo: therefore it is not probable, that the beſt of men 


| ſhould make theſe alliances with the worſt, giving and 


receiving mutually what was moſt valuable and dear 
to them. Befides, they relate that The/tus did not ſlay 
Sciron in his firſt journey to Athens, but afterwards, 
when he took Eleufis, a city then in poſſeſſion of the 
Megarians, having circumvented Diocies the Governor, 
Theſe are the contradictions which: are found W n 


the writers of this ſtory. 


In Eleuſis he killed Cercyon (9) the es" in 2 | 


| wreſtling match. And going on. a little further, 


the city of Hermione (1), he ſlew Damaſtes, otherwiſe 
called Procruſtes (2), by force fitting His body to the 
ſize of his own "backs as he himself was uled,to do with 

all 


wi ale * art Jad addrefs'i in near which OL Amel Preca. | 
wreſtling. The place where this Ales, Erione. Some conjeQure that 
combat was fought, was called inſtead of Hermione we mould read | 
The Palaeftra (or aureft ing. lace)  Hermos, as there Was a town ih 
of Cercyon, even in Paſaniass Attica of that name. 

(2) Hyginus has very well de- 
(1) There is ay an er- ſcribed. the malicious wickedneſs | 


ror here; for Hermione was in of that giant. He had, fays he, 


Peloponneſus, which Theſeus had beds of feveral ſizes, and when he 
now left: Payſanjar calls the place lit upon a traveller, if he nu 7 
a 


1 
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all ſtrangers, This Thefeus did in imitation of Here 


For that hero returned always upon the aggreſſors the 
ſame ſort of violence which they had offered to others: 
for inſtance, he (3) ſacrificed Buſiris, flew (4) Anbau 
in wreſtling, worſted Cy (5) at ſingle combat, 
and killed Termerus by breaking his ſcull in pieces, 

(from whence they ſay comes the proverb of à Ter. 

merian miſchief) for it ſeems Termerus killed all the 

: 1 that he met, by running, with all his force, 

his head againſt theirs. Thus proceeded Theſeus in 

the puniſhment of theſe wretches, who underwent the 
ſame torments from him, which they had inflicted upon 
others; juſtly ſuffering after the manner of their dun 


injuſtice. 8 RN. RN if öden een 

As he went forward on his journey, he came to the 
river Cepbiſus, (6). where ſome of the Phytalide met 
him and ſaluted him: (7) and upon his deſire to uſe 
the cuſtomary purifications, they performed them with 
all the uſual ceremonies; and having offered propitia. 
tory ſacrifices to the Gods, they entertained him at 
their houſe: : This was the firſt inſtance of hoſpitality 
he had received during his whole journe. 
a tall man, he made him lodge together with his ſon 4mphi- 
on one of his ſhort beds, and cut dam aer. 
off ſo much of him as exceeded (4) Autæus was King of Lydia, 
and the ſon of the earth, who 
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the length of the bed, whereon he | 


was laid; and if his gueſt was a 
ſhort, man, he provided him with a 


a bed of the longeſt ſize, and by 
the help of his machines he drew 
him out to the length of it; for 
this reaſon he was called Procru/- 
tes, ſignifying one, who draws, or 
extends in length by force and vio- 
tence. DP | L 4h 44 5 #9) 

E 9 Bufiris the ſon. of Neptune 
and Lyfianaſſa was King of Egypt. 
His cuſtom was to offer up ſtran- 
gers in ſacrifice to Jupiter. This 
treatment he intended for Hercu- 
- tes, who ſuffered himſelf to be 
bound, and carried to the altar, 

where having burſt the cords, 

he ſacrificed the tyrant himſelf 


nd vigour ſo often as he touched 
her. For this reaſon Hercules held 
his up in his arms, and ſtrangled 
A ee 
(5) There were two perſons of 
the name 8 Cycnus, and e 
fought with them both. The w 
SN ſon of Mars, and ifs 7 
he, and Hercules: were fighting, 
thunderbolt ſhot between. them, 
and parted them, The other was 
likewiſe the ſon of Mars, and 


: eee. him with freſh ſtrength 
an 


Pelopæa, and was ſlain by H. 
_—_ OE r= x0 5 


e Palais calls theſe Phy- 
talide the deſcendants of Phyto. 
us, with whom Ceres had _—_ 


2 


8 
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his ſon; then aſſembling 


houſe. 


none but common Thieves, and 


re 


ries without expiation. 
(8) If this paſſage has not been 


thoſe times, for the heroes did 
not cut with the ſame ſword with 
which they fought, but with a 
large knife, or cutlace, which al- 
ways hung near it, that they might 


be ready upon occaſion to per- 
form the functions ee 
them in their ſacrifices. That this 
was the cuſtom manifeſtly appears 


y_w_ WW hh VT. WR Cy wy OY) 
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It is reported that on the eighth day of the month. 
Cronius, now called Hecatambæon, [Fuly] he arrived at 
Athens, where he found the city full of confuſion, and 
divided into parties and factions; and the family of 
Ageus allo in great diſorder; for Madea, having fled 
from Corinth, and promiſed AÆAgeus to make him, by her 
art, capable of haying children, was entertained by 
him, and admitted to his bed. She firſt diſcovered 
Tbeſeus, whom as yet Ageus did not know; and he be- 
ing in years, and full of jealouſies and ſuſpicions, on 
account of the faction that was then in the city, ſhe 
eaſily perſuaded. him to poiſon Theſeus at a banquet 
which was to be prepared for him as a civility to a 
ſtranger. Theſeus coming to,the entertainment, thought 
it not fit to diſcover himſelf firſt; but being willing to 
give his father the occaſion of firſt finding him out, 
the meat being on the table, (8) he drew his ſword as 
if he deſigned to carve, with it, and ſo ſhowed it him. 
Ageus immediately perceiving - the token, threw down 
the cup of poiſon, and after ſome queſtions embraced 
n n afl ng the citizens, he owned him 
publickly before them, and they received him with great 


H oi Tap 
4 ” A. 


 {7) Though he had deſtroyed 
robbers, he thought himſelf unfit 
to be admitted to the holy myſte- 


corrupted Plutarch muſt certainly 
be miſtaken as to the cuſtoms of 


45 


ſatisfaction 


the ſuperintendence of her holy from a aſſage in the third book 
myſteries, in recompence for the 
hoſpitality with which he had 


received and entertained her in his Ar 3 ipooodgure; xu 


of the liad, where Homer ſays, 


, SIRE 
Eipog. A new ads 
nn 
Afri in ap, Thur rp | 
Then draws the Grecian Lord 


His cutlace fheath'd befide bus 
 . pond rous rf , 


From the fing'd widtims craps the 
curling hair. Pope. 

So that Thü did not upon this 

occaſion make uſe of the ſword 


' which had been delivered to him 


by his father's directions, but his 
cutlace, in drawing whereof it 
was neceſſary for him to caſt his 


mantle backwards, and thereby 


give his father a ſight of his ſword. 
FA 9 It 
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ſatisfaction on account of his bravery. It is alſo ſaid, 
that When the cup fell, the poiſon was ſpilt there 
where now is the incloſure in the place called Delph;. 
nion; for in that place ſtood Ægeus's houſe, and the 
ſtatue of Mercury on the Eaſt- ſide of the ente b 
called the Mercury of Aigens's gate. 
| The ſons of Pallas, who before were in Hopes of te- 
covering the kingdom, if gens ſhould die without iffye, 
as ſoon as Theſeus appeared, and was acknowledged the 
| — to the crown, highly reſenting, that geus (9) 
an adopted ſon only of Pandion, and not at all related 
to the family of Erehens, ſhould firſt obtain thie king- 
dom, and that again after him, The/eus a new-comer 
and a ftranger ſhould- do the like; broke out: into: an 
” war; and dividing themſelves. into two companies, 
one part of them marched - openly from - Sphettus with 
— father againſt the city ; the other hiding themſelves 
in Gargettus, lay in ambuſh with a deſign to ſet upon 
the enemy on both ſides. They had with them a herald 
of the town of Agnus, named Leos, who diſcovered: "to 
Theſes all the deſigns of the Pallantide : he immedia co 
fell upon them that lay in ambuſcade, and cut them a CG 
off; - which Pallas and his company hearing, they imme- in 
diately fled. tic 
From hence they ſay i is derived the cuſtom. Gig * th 
(1) Palleneans to have no. marriages with the people of op 
Agnus, nor to ſuffer their criers to pronounce in their ve 
proclamations theſe words, ſolemnly - uſed in all other if 
parts of the country Acouete Leos, ( 7 ye people!) 10 
great is their hatred to the ve name of Leos, on account 
of his treachery. 
' Theſeus longing to be in action, ad. withal Helios 
to make himſelf popular, left Athens to > fight with 5 


My > „ ese paw was wolp 


19) Tt had been aQually re- _ (1) The Paltantite Lived 
ported that Ægeus was the fon of the town of Pallene. | 
| Seyrias, and that Pandion was de- (2), This Plikebormt was an A 
firous to have him paſs for his. man, and lived at che ſame time | 
The Pailantidæ did not fail to with Pio/emy Philepater, about 200 
ſpread a report fo wang. er years before the birth of dur 58. 
to their purpoſes, | 222 5 | "Hae bags of fe: 
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pull of Marathon ; which did no ſmall miſchief to the 
inhabitants of Tetrapolis; and having overcome it, he 
brought it alive in triumph through the city, and 
afterwards ſacrificed it to Apollo Delphinius. - As to 
Hecale, and the ſtory of her receiving and entertaining 
Theſeus in this expedition, it ſeems to be not altogether 

void of truth; for from hence the people round about, 
meeting upon a certain day, offered a ſacrifice, which 
they called Hecalgſium, to Jupiter Hecalus, in honour of 
Hecale, whom by a diminutive they called Hecalene, be- 
cauſe when ſhe entertained TBeſeus while he was but a 


called him by ſuch tender diminitive names; and hav- 
ing made a vow to Fupiter for him as he was going to 
the fight, that if he returned in ſafety, ſhe would offer 
ſacrifices in thanks for it, and dying before he came 
back, ſhe received the forementioned return of her 
hoſpitality by the command of Theſeus, as (2) Philochorus 
relates the ſtory, - + 144 ne | JVC 
Not long after arrived the third time from Crete the 
collectors of the tribute, which the Abenians paid the 
Cretans upon the following occaſion. (3) Androftus hav- 
ing been thought to be treacherouſly murdered in At- 
tica, not only Mines diſtreſſed the Athenians by war, but 
the Gods alſo laid waſte. their country; for they were 
oppreſſed both by famine and peſtilence, and their ri- 
vers were dried up. But being told by the oracle, that 
if they appeaſed Minas, the anger of the Gods would 
ceaſe, and they ſhould be relieved from the miſeries 
they laboured under; they ſent: ambaſſadors, and with 
much intreaty at laſt obtained a peace, upon condition 
they ſhould ſend to Crete every ninth year a tribute 
of ſeven young men, and as many virgins, 75 5 


youth, ſhe, as the cuſtom of old people is, careſſed and 


veral valuable works, which are 
loft, ſuch as the hiſtory of the 


teen books. A catalogue of the 
Archons, A book of ſacrifices, 
The origin of Salamin. Two books 
of the Ohmpiads, and feventeen 
of the battles of the Athenians, 


Athenians, or of Attica, in ſeven- 


thors of his death. 


(3) Ferns had cauſed him to 
be murdered; becauſe he was in 
the intereſt of the Pallautidæ, and 


had | 
ſay he was ſlain by the bull of 
4 


Marathon, and that Mino, unjuſtly 
accuſed the Athenians as the au- | 
(4) It 


dmiſed to aſſiſt them, Others 


16 W IL ITE 


Thus far writers are generally 
— tragical account of the ſtory adds, that the Ain 
taur deſtroyed them in the Labyrinth, or that they wert 
left to wander about in it, and finding no poſſible means 
of getting out, miſerably ended their lives there; (4) 
and that this Minotaur was (a8 Euripides expreſſes ir) 


* 47 mingled farm, where two range ſhapes combin'd, fr 
And different natures, bull. and man, were join d. 


But Philachorus writes, that the Cretans deny. this, and 
ſay, that the Labyrinth was only_an ordinary Priſon, 
that there was nothing terrible in it, except that it {e- 
cured the priſoners from eſcaping; and that Minos, hay: 

ing inſtituted games in honour of Androgeus, gave ag 


reward to the victors thoſe. youths who till that time had 


been priſoners in the Labyrinth : and that the firſt that 


overcame in thoſe games, was (5) one of great power and 


| influence 1 in the court of Minos named Taurus, a man 
_ of a brutal ſavage diſpoſition, who behaved - towards 


agreed.; but the faby. 


thoſe Athenian n that were e his yes, in a moſt 


Ton It had 8 a an with c 


Memos. to ſacrifice to Neptune once 
every year the moſt beautiful bull 
that could be found. One day 


he met with one ſo extremely- 
| handſome that he was charmed 
with it, and inſtead of ſacrificing 


it, offered another in its ſtead. 
Neptune being provoked hereat 


made Paſiphac in love with this 
bull, and Dædalus fo far proſti- 


tuted his art as to make it inſtru- 
mental in gratifying ſo horrible a 


paſſion, the fruit of which was a 
monſter called Minotaurus, partly 5 


a man, and partly a bull. This 
is what we find in the fable.* 
(5) This is more probable than 
the manner wherein Palzphatu 
explains the fable. He ſays that 
this Taurus was one of Minos's 
court: ers, that Paſpbas fell in love 
with him, and that Mines hav- 


| proud 
ing diſcovered the en ſent 
the preſumptuous lover to be 


ſervant to his ſhepherds that fed 
their flocks upon the mountains; 


that the young gallant rebelled, 
and became 1o formidable, thut 
Miros endeavoured, in vain to 
ſeize him, and loſt al} thoſe 
whom he ſent againſt him; inſ0- 
much, that he ought i it adviſa 
ble to make uſe of him, to 


his offending; ſubjects, or ſuch of 


his enemies as fell into his hands, 
and whom he was deſitous to de- 
firoy; and that having taken 
ſeus in a combat, be ſent him to 
Taurus, who was killed by Tue 


ſtus, Ariadne having privately pro- 


vided. him with a iword. for that 
purpoſe. 4, 

(6) Among the N of A 
toth, which are loſt, there is one, 
wherein he * a e 4 
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proud and inſolent manner. (5) And even Ariftotle 
himſelf, in the account that he gives of the goyern- 
ment of the Bottiatant, is manifeſtly of opinion, that 
theſe youths were not ſlain by Minos, but that they 
ſpent the remainder of their days in ſlavery in C nete; 
and that the Cretans once, to acquit themſelves of an 
ancient vow, ſent an offering of- their firſt- horn to De- 
phi, and that ſome deſcendants of theſe Aubenian ſlaves 
were ſent amongſt them; (8) who not being able 
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d | 1 

so ſubſiſt there, removed firſt into /taly, and ſettled in 
„O hulia, whence they afterwards removed to Trace, and 
vere named Bottiæans (9) ; and that this is the reaſon 
„ vhy in a certain ſacrifice, the Bottiæan girls ſing a hymn, 
beginning thus, 7% Athens let us g%. And from this it 
+ WY zppears how dangerous it is to incur the hatred of a 
city that is miſtreſs of eloquence and the ſeat of th. 
muſes. For Minos was always ill ſpoken of, and repre- 
; ſented as a very bad man upon the Atheman ſtage 3 (1) 
nor was it any advantage to him to be called by He/ed 
d | ES . 2 8 
u 158 communities, which is the founded that paſſage in Thucydides, 
4 book here quoted by Plutarch. who reports, that when the Acbe- 
od (8) It is certain that ſeveral nian, carried their arms-into Ber- 
gb colonies have been ſent out of tiæa, and befieged Spartola, they 
„ c into fab. Strabo mentions had not undertaken that fiege but 
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the inhabitants of Brumduſium and 
the Salentines as ſuch. It appears 
moreover from a "paſſage in the 
ſame author, that the Cretans who 
paſſed into Italy, did it under the 
conduct of Theſens, and that they 
were joined by another body of 
their countrymen, who had been 


and that the firſt band diſagree- 
ing with the laſt comers, they re- 
moved into that part of Thrace 
which is called Bottiza. 
(9) A great many of the Bot. 
tiæans always retained a tender 
remembrance of Athens, by reaſon 
of their deſcent from thence; and 
| - of _ that upon this is 
OL, : EE 224 I'S 


tranſported out of Crete into Si- 
ily, in ſhips belonging to Minos, 


—_— judge in the infernal re- 


from the hopes they had con- 
ceived of the town's ſurrendring 
to them by reaſon of a party 


among the inhabitants who were 


on their ſide; but the contrary 


party prevailed, and received ſuc. 


cours from Olyathus,' tt 
(.) Here Plutarch falls into a 


Miſtake, as have likewiſe ſeveral 


other Authors, both before and 


There were two ol 
the name of Minos, and they both 


reigned in Crete. One was the 


ſon of Jupiter and Europa ;' and 


the other his grandſon,' and the 


ſon of Lycaftes. The firſt was = 
Prince renowned for his juſtice, 
and for thatreaſon the poets made 


T > 
The greateſt of Kings, and by Homer (2) The companion 

— og for the (3). 7 —.— prevailing, Ding 
very ill character of him from the ſtage, as a cruel an 
inhaman' Prince; though it be ſaid that really Ming 
Was a very good King and law-giver, and that (4) Ry 
 MHamanthiis was a judge whotenforced the obſervance of 
the laws which Minos had made. 


When the time of the third tribute was come, and 
the: fathers who had any young men for their ſons, were 
obliged to produce them, in order to take their chance 
by lot; there aroſe freſh: diſcontents and accuſations 
againſt Agens among the people, who were full of grief 
And indignation, that he, who. was the cauſe of all theit 
miſeries, mould be the only perſon exempt from the 
puniſhment; and that he ſhould ſettle his kingdom upon 
a ſoh who was a baſtard and a foreigner, without ſhow 
ing any concern for them, who were deprived of their 
legitimate children. Theſe things very ſenſibly affectel 
Peſeus, who thinking he ought not to neglect, but rather 

** a 2 


glows.” The other was a tyrant, how it came about that a. King 
That which Homer and Hefiod have who had been ſo highly praiſe 
faid of the firit, Plutarch has by Hamer and Heſiaa, ſhould: be 
aſcribed to the ſecond, as if there reputed a perſon of a. barbaroy 
had been only one of that name. and cruel diſpoſition : W#hun, 
Plato has been guilty of the ſame ſays he, has a concern for bir row 
blunder twice, in his Dialogue , tation, ought never to be upon il 
called Minos; but Plutarch is more termi with a poet; for the teſlinmy 
to be blamed, in that he could of post is of great weight, whithe 
not but have heard ſomething 17 land, to praiſe or 79 an 
that might have led him to make in ti; Minos wa, wanting, fi 
a diſtinction between theſe two be can newer be too much con 
Princes, 4 appears from what for the hoſtilities he committed agail 
follows; and which might have bis city (Athens). the ſiat of. 4 
ſerved to | convince him of the arts of erudition, and whire tragtd 
truth, if he had attended to it; in particular reigns in full lulu 
for Drodorus Siculus has very juſtly for bers it had its firfl being, a 
diſtinguiſhed them in his ſixth aua, not the. invention eithir 


book; | „„ , Phrynichus e Theſpis. 4% 
(. 2) The paſſage to which Pla- 
tarcb refers in this place is in the 
nineteenth book of the Oc. 
(3) Nluareh has taken this from 
the Miz; of Plato, where Socrates 
replies to him, who had aſked him 


— 
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of poetry delights and captivatts il 


the poets in juſt revenge for the n 


tragedy more than any other til 


people, and there it is that ave jul 
him continually inveighed apainf 


tribute he impoſed upon ws. Thi 
| | i 
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to partake of the ſufferings: of bis fellow - citizens, freely 
this inſtance of generoſity and publick ſpirit, and Zgens. 
after all his intreaties, finding him inflexible, proceeded - 
o the chuſing of the reſt by lot. But (5) Hellanicus 
rrites, that the Athenians did not ſend the young men 
and virgins as they were choſen. by lot; but that (6) 
nos himſelf coming thither made his own choice, and 


d | 

phat now he pitched upon The/eus before all others. 
0 he conditions agreed upon were, that the (7) Athemans 
« Whould furniſh them with a ſhip; that the young 


pf war; and that if 
ribute ſhould ceaſe. 


rf ſucceſs againſt the Minotaur, Aigeus gave the pilot 
to e Moe 0191 30 + 2044, 21/4. 5M; 
ng WS: the rock on 4vhich be ſplit, the Mitylene, and the other of Miletuee 
red of the Athenians, which The firſt was much more ancient 
%%% tb ſource of all the ill re. than the ſecond, for he lived be- 
o that haus been ſpread of him fore Herodotuw, He was the au- 
vn, WG injurious to his memory, though be thor of ſeveral works which are 
11 ar in truth a good man, a 2 all loſt, The hiſtory of Attica was 
he, and an excellent Legi/la- one of them, of which Thugydides 


ors 
10 (4) This is likewiſe taken from 
be {ame Dialogue, wherein So. 
ann, after having obſerved that 
n in his Odi makes men- 
on only of Mines, to whom he 
ies a ſcepter of gold, adds that 
damn hun alſo was à very 
u ood man, and had been the 
icciple of Mines, who did not 
„ ndeed inſtruct him in the ſcience 
oper for a King, but taught 
im how to obey his orders in 
u HT miniftring juſtice to the ſubjects 
1 nd putting his laws in execu - 

jon. | 1 
2 (5) There were two hiſtorians 


that Minos marched \ to Athens 
every ſeventh year at the head. of 


that name, one a native of - 
; p 8 1 . 'Y 


* 


has given us the following cha- 
rater ; That it was nwritten in 
a wery cho conciſe fy but aua. 
not a as to chronology, __. 

(6) Dioderus agrees with Heb 
lanicus in this particular, He ſays 


a powerful army to exact the 
tribute, _ | 5 


The Athenians in reſpect 
to 2 King. and for the — | 


of the ſtate, were to furniſh the 
ſhip on which The/eus, with the 


reſt of the tribute, were to em 


bark, that the voyage might ap- 


pear voluntary, without the air 
of compulſion or ſlaverx. 
= 


* 


en who were to fail with him ſhould carry no weapon 
the Minotaur was deftroyed, this | 


There appearing no hopes of ſafety or. return, at the 
wo former payments of this tribute, they ſent out the 

ip with a black ſail, as to unavoidable deſtruction. 
But now Theſeus encouraging his father, by his confidence 


1 3 
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another ſai which was white, commanding him a8 e 
returned, if Theſeus eſcaped, to make uſe of that; büt 
if not, to ſail with the black one, as a fignal of his 
misfortune. Simonides indeed ſays, that the ſail Which 
Ageus delivered to the pilot, was not white, but purple 
dyed in grain with the (8) flower of a certain tree, ant 
that this was to be a ſign of their eſcape. He alſo ſay 
that Amarſyadas ' Phereclas was pilot of the ſhip. -Bu 
according to Philochorus Theſeus had a pilot (9) ſent hin 
by Scirus, from Salamin, named 'Nauſitheus, and atiothe 
failor to manage the head of the ſhip, named Pheay; 
becauſe as yet the Athenians (1) had not applied them- 
felves:to navigation. Scirus, he ſays, did this, becauſe'one 
of the young men, Meneſthes, was his daughter's ſon; and 
this is confirmed by the monuments of Nauffibeus and 
Pheax, built by Theſeus in Phalerum, near the temple f 
Scirus. He adds allo, that the feaſt named Cybernefia(a 
_ feaſt of Pilots) was inſtituted in honour of them. The 
lot being caſt, and 7 he/eus taking with him out of the 
Prytaneum thoſe upon whom it fell, went to the Delph- 
nian temple, and made an offering to Apollo for — 
22 4 | OSA! REIT | a 


(8) Plurarrb makes uſe in this time affairs, and conſequently hal 
place of Simoni dess own words, no pilots amongſt them; for tio n 
who calls dg wpivs the flower reaſon he had one ſent» him fuer t 
ef the Holm Oak, what the an- the iſle of Salamin, where d, 
cients called g, xaproy, Corcum had them very expert. 
 M4lhicis, the fruit, the berry of the (r) We are told the firſi thy 
Oak, which was of the colour of they put to ſea was the Argo; van. 
ſcarlet, and much uſed by the that cannot be, if we may cmi and 
2 It is ſaid that this Coccum Eumelus, a poet as ancient as chat 
Thicis is full of little worms, mer, who ſays that etes ſuliſ conſi 
the blood of which produces from Corinth to Colchos with . 
that beautiful colour, which from daughter Medea. But be that l 7 
thence is called Vermillion, a it will; whether Setert ſbip able 
Vermiculis. Coccum Ilicis celarrim that of the Argonauts was the uy... .. 
a Pereniculum je mutans, Plin ſailor, it makes little differences ly t. 

xxiv. iv. to the time, for Theſeus accom is m 
109) Scirus, who was an Atbe- nied Faſon in his ition A oule 
nian, could not provide The/eus Colchos, from whence he: brouy any f 
. with a pilot from Athens, becauſe Medea back into Greece. I vas t. 
the Athenians, as Plutarch tells us which is moſt certain is, that detwe 
in the following lines, had not as thenians did not for a long ti battle 
yet applied themſelves to mari- apply themſelves to navigat | 


T bucyd 
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fe return; this offering was a bough of a conſecrated 
olive-tree; bound about with white WWol. 

Having thus performed his devotion, he embark 
the ſixth day of the month Munichion, April] on which 
day, even till. this time, the A/henians ſend their virgins 
to the ſame temple to make ſupplication to the Gods. 
It is farther reported that he was commanded by the 
oracle at Delphi to make Venus his guide, and to in- 
— her as the companioh and conductreſs of his voy- 

; and that as he was ſacrificing to her a ſhe-goat by 
the fob ſide, it was ſuddenly changed into an he- goat; 
on which account that Goddeſs had the name of Epitragia, 
from Tragos, which ſignifies 4 gnat. 

When he arrived in Crete, as mod of the ancient bif- 
torians as well as poets write, he had a clew of thread 
given him by Ariadne, who had fallen in love with him; 
and being inſtructed. by her in the uſe of it, which was. 
to conduct him through all the windin Ngs of the Laby- 
rinth, he ſlew the Minotaur, and failed back, Ker = 
with him Ariadne, and the young Athenian captives. 
Pe (2) adds, that wy bored holes i in __ keels _ 


Nucydides tells us _—_ in his ſoon after that battle they ſhould 
firſt book that they did not begin get the reputation of being the 
to make any figure at ſea till ten moſt expert ſeamen in the world; 
or twelve years after the battle of for it became a common proverb 
Merathon. However Homer ſays in N The Athenians for the ſea. 
that they ſent fifty veſſels to the {2) There were two of 

lege of Troy; but they were name: one of the iſle of Seyros, a 
tranſport ſhips, or open boats, great philoſopher, the maſter of 
and not ſhips of war. And even Pythagoras and Theles. He was 
that was no ſmall matter, if we the firſt among them that aſſerted 
conſider that having not begun to the immortalit/ of the ſoul, and 
pply themſelves to building ſhips. found out the cauſe of ecliſ 

il Theſeus's time, they ſhould be He flouriſhed in the days o Ser- 
able in the ſpace of thirty or forty vin. Tullius 550 years before 
ears to ſend ſo conſiderable a ſup- the birth of * Saviour. The 
ply to Agamemnon. But that which other was an hiſtorian, born in 
is moſt ſurprizing, is, that they the iſle of Leria. He was not 
ould be ſo long efore they made ſo ancient, as the firſt, but was 
any further pro Tels; 3. for there before Herodotus, who was not 
as the ſpace of near 595 years above eight years old when this 
tween the ſiege of Troy and the  Pherecydes flouriſhed, wn or 477 
battle of Marathon, 2 and Wat ſo years before Chrift, 
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eſcaped from Crete, and 


- = L 1F E of | 
the Cretan fiips;) to hinder their purſuit. And Deas 
(3) writes, that Taurus the chief captain of Minas, un 
lain in a naval combat by Theſeus in the mouth of th 
haven, immediately before he ſer ſail for Athens By 
Pbilocborus gives us the ſtory thus. At the exhibiting 
the games which Minos had cauſed to be annually: cele. 
brated in honour of his fon, it was thought that Tau 
would certainly bear away the prize from all, as DEE 
done before. But every one grudged him this ho 
for his power grew grievous and inſupportable by 40 
of the inſolence of his manners; and beſides, he had 
been accuſed of too near a familiarity with Pafphae the 
Queen: therefore when Theſens deſired the combat: M- 
08 readily granted his requeſt. And as it was à cu 
tom in Crete that the women ſhould be admitted to ti 
ſight of theſe games, Ariadne, being preſent, was ſtrange 
ſurpriſed at the manly beauty of Theſeus, and ſtruct 
wich admiration at the vigour and addreſs which be 
ſhowed in the combat, and by which he overcame il 
that encountered him, | Mines too being extreme) 
pleaſed, eſpecially ſince Taurus was vanquiſhed and df 
Iced. voluntarily gave up the young captives to, T 
and remitted the tribute to the Albenians. But 
(4 Clidenius gives an account of, theſe things peculiar t 
himſelf, very prolix, and beginning a great way back 
He 8785 that it was a decree eg to by all n 
(5) that no veſſel from any place, containing aboye fir 
perſons, ſhould- be permitted to ſail z Faſon only who 
Was captain of the Ses ſhip Argo, was allowed to al 
*abaur and ſcour the ſea o irates. But (6) Dædalus, having n 
8 by ſea to Athens, Mn 
who, ee to this decree, purſued him with: great a: 
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- ſhips 
„ 95 He was a natiye of Gin rea 400 of "RY unexpected n. qu 
eke Caerrius ſays that be turn of thoſe who 1 been long is 
1 2 3 concerning the abſent from their county. Me Mr 


” phi phers. Athenzus likewiſe frus is of opinion that che author 


6 


ttributes to him another treatiſe goof here. by Plurerch is na fig 

oncerning Byzantium, It is not Clidemus but Cirtodenus, the pri d ha 
Feen in what time he lived. aby that wrote of Aelica. 4 a 

; The ancients quote him as (5). There does not A. WI 

| the tutor of the tory of Ae. aeg all the remains pu 
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lips, was ; forced) by a ſtorm upon Sicihy, and ca 
his life. After his deceaſe, "Deuts/ion his ſon, being in- 
cenſed againſt the Athenians, ſent ta them, commanding 
them to deliver up Dædalus, and threatning, upon their 
refuſal, to put to death all the young Aubeniam whom 
his father Minas had received as hoſtages from the gity. 
To this angry meſſage, Ttbeſeus returned a very gentle 
anſwer, excuſing himſelf, that he could not. Tae 4 
Daedalus, who was ſo nearly related to him, his 
couſin, for his mother was Merope, the daughter of, 5 
theus. In the mean while he was very buſy in p b 
ing a navy, part of it at home near the village 
Thymztade, being a place of no reſort, and far kom | 
ary publick — the other part under his grandfather 
Pittheus's direction at Træzene, that fo his deſign might 
be carried on with the greateſt ſecrecy. As foon as his 
fleet was in readineſs 5 ſer fail, taking with him Dala- 
lus and the other fugitives- from. Crete for his guides; 
and none of the Cretans having any knowledge of his 
coming, but imagining, when they ſaw his fleet; that 
they were friends, he ſoon made himſelf maſter of the 
haven; and immediately making a deſcent, he arrired 
at Gnoſſus before any notice of his coming could be re- 
ceived ; and joining battle before the gates of the Laby- 
rinth, he put Deucalion and all his guards to the ſword. 
The government by this means falling to Ariadne, he 
made a league with her, received the captives” of her, 
and ratified a perpetual friendſhip between the Aube- 
mans and the Cretans,' whom he engaged wacher an ee 
never again to make war with Athens, 
There are many other reports about cheſe things, and 
as many nee Ariadue, but none of any, „ 
or 


the leaſt Find for what landing pon the iſland, ſentto de- 
* here by Clidemus. Per- mandthefugitive. 'TheK, 

: _ was à fort of embargo miſed 5 bi apt 
in Greece, that the ſhi 2 Minos to his court, where he ca 
figned for Colchos might the Sooner led in a bath,” and 
have her complement. TE, corps to bis officers, 
(6) He fled firſt” into Sieh, N backe che fellunfortimas 
where Cocalus was King. Minos into à caldron of hot water, whi 
purſued him witka great fleet, _ was the cauſe of his 2 


24 | 
For ſome * thid the vans herſelf, being * 


by The/eds. Others, that ſhe was ca jed away by hit 


ſailors to the iſle of Naxos, and ma ied to Onarus,: ont 
of the prieſts of Bacchus; and that T; . 1 1 be. 
. he fell 1 in love with another: ab n ke 


Fer Egle s love bad pierbd his 2 breaft. 


F or: this verſe, as Hereas the  Megarenſi an fa s, was 2 


merly in Hęſiod's works, but expunged by Kay 5 
like manner as he added this other in Homer's de, pli 
Po the fate of the dead, to grati ify the Kae | ER 


\ Theſeus, Peirichous, both ſons Fa Gods rad 8 N 


Others report, that Ariadne had two ſons 57 Theſes, 
Oenopion and Staphylus ; and among theſe is the poet 


Ton, of Cbios, Who writes thus of his own native city, 


- Built hy Oenopion 'the great Theſeus' "ſon. 5 rm hy 


Gu 


What the poets have generally related concerning theſe 
things is in every one's mouth; but there is à ver) 
ſingular account of them written by Pæon (7) the Ant. 
3 He ſays, that Theſeus being driven by a ſtorm 
upon the iſle of Cyprus, and having aboard with him 
adne, big with child, and extremely diſcompoſed 
with the rolling of the ſea, ſet her on ſhore, and leſt 
her there alone while he returned to help the ſhip v and 
that on a ſudden, by a violent wind, he was again 
forced; out to ſea; that the women of the iſland te · 
ceived Ariadne very kindly, and endeavoured to -miti- 
gate ber W ſor ONS) left behind ; 5 hat: _—_ coun- 
terfeited 


6 He wrote an account * Gangs ding: was to be ſeen 
the allantrie of the city of Ana. but joy, in the latter the markg.of 
thus in Cyprus. grief. The firſt denoted that "he 

(8) This paſſage is remarkable. heroine. was not dead, but become 
The feaſts which were celebrated A divinity, the other ſignißec 
in honour of the firſt Ariadze, her quite contrary. It was in thi 
whom Bacchus married, were more view that Alexander was enraged 
| honourable than thoſe obſerved i in at. Agathocles, | and would | have 
memory of the other, who had thrown him to the lions for bay 


bore. ftolen by ee, In the ing 2 as. he paſted. by. the = 


* 
* 9 N 
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terfeited kind letter 


d etters, and delivered them to her, as ſent 

u from Theſeus, and, when the fell in labour, afforded her 

Ie all neceſſary aſſiſtance; but that ſhe died in child-bed 

. before ſne could be delivered, and was by them honour- 

5 ably interred; that Theſent returned juſt at that time, 

f and was greatly afflicted for her loſs, and at his depar- | 

ture left a conſiderable ſum of money among the people 

6 of the iſland, ordering them to ſacrifice and pay divine 

n honour to Ariadne; and that he cauſed two little ſtatues to 

3 2 made and dedicated to her, one of ſilver and the other 

| of braſs. He further adds, that on the ſecond day of 
the month Gorpiæus, ¶ September] they have this among 
other ceremonies; a youth lies in bed, and with his l 


voice and geſture counterfeits all the pains of a woman 

in travail; and that the Amathuſians call the grove in 

which they ſhow her tomb, the grove of Venus Ariadne. 

A different account of this is given by ſome of the 
Naxians. ' They ſay that there were two Minos s and two 

Ariadne s; one of whom was married to Bacebus in the 


e ile of Naxos, and bore a ſon named Staphylus; but 
y that the other, of a later age, was raviſhed by Theſeus, 
V and being afterwards deſerted by him, retired to Naxos 
with her nurſe Corcyne, whoſe grave they yet ſhow; 
n that this Ariadne alſo died there, and was worſhipped 
d by the iſlanders, but in a different manner from the 
ſt former: for her day is celebrated with feaſts and re- 
d vels (8), and univerfal joy; but all the ſacrifices per- 
n formed to the latter, are mingled with ſorrow and 
7 mourning. l 1657 

* 


Theſecus, in his return from Crete, 2 at (9) Delos, 
and having ſacrificed to Apollo, an dedicated in the 
eder or e e e 1594 150 temple 
tomb of Hepheflion, as if he had object preſented his friend to his 
thought that favourite dead in- memory.  - „ 
deed; but Perdiccas ſaved his (9) The/eus, before he left 4. 
life, by affirming that the new 2zhens, had made a vow, that the 
Deity had appeared to him, and Aubemans ſhould "annually ſend 
aſſured him, that Agarhocles did c—_ to Delss aboard the ſame 
not in the leaſt doubt of his divi- veſſel wherein he was ready to 
nity, but that in the infirmity of embark; having firſt crowned it 
human nature, he could not for- with ſome boughs of the conſe- 
bear ſhedding a tear when that crated olive. Theſe depntics were 
= | . 1 
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| temple the image of Venus (1) which Ariadne had given 
bim, be danced with the young Arbeniams a dance, that, 
in memory of him, is ſtill preſerved among the inhabi- 
tants of Delos, and which by its various turnings and 
inyolutions, imitated the intricate windings of the laby- 
rinth. And this dance, as (2) Dicearchus writes, is 
called among the Delians the Crane (3). This he danced 
round the Ceratonian (4) altar, fo called from its being 
built entirely with horns; and theſe were taken only 
from the left ſide of the head. They ſay alſo, that he 
_ 'Inftituted games in Delos, | where he was the firſt that 
began the euſtom of giving a palm to the victor s. 
When they were come near the coaſt of Attica, 0 
great was the joy for the happy ſucceſs of their voyage, 
that neither Theſeus himſelf, nor the pilot, remembered 
to hang out the ſail which ſhould have been the token 
of their ſafety to Ægeus; who, knowing nothing of 
their ſucceſs, for grief threw himſelf headlong from a 
rock, and periſhed in the ſea. But The/eus being ar- 
rived-at the port of Phaleram, offered there the ſacrifices 
which he had vowed to the Gods at his departure, and 
ſent a herald to the city with news of his ſafe return. 
At his entrance into the _— he oO r ne for 
the 


a e 2 ſacrifice to „ 


and this ceremony was religiouſſy 


obſerved by the Athenians for 
many years after. 
zion was termed 7 beevia. a viſit to 
the God; the deputies Theori, 
and the veſſel Theoris. 


be city was purified, and no cri- 
minal was put to death till its re- 
turn. 

1) This image, or n Was 
of wood carved by Dædalus, who 
made à preſent of it to Ariadne. 
Aſt ter her death Theſeus conſecra- 
ted 3 it to Apollo. fearing, if he took 
X with him, it would continually 
remind him of that Princeſs, and 


| WY his row. Pauſaniat. telb 


. This deputa- 


As ſoon as 
the High Prieſt had crowned the 
veſſel 1 fn order for its departure, 


us, that this flatue was wik ſeen 


at Delos even in his days; that it 


was very ſmall; that length of 
time had worn ont its ri 77 851 


and that it ended in a ſquare be- 


low. It is to be obſerved, that 


before Dædalus none of the ſtatues 


had feet to them: he was the firſt 
that gave them that finiſhing ; for 
which reaſon it was ſaid that his 


ſtatues were alive, and walked. 


But this commendation” was due 
only to his laſt works, hisfrſt perfor- 
mances Were in the antique ſtyle. 

(2) Dicearchus was of Meſſenc, 


| 0 diſciple of Ariſtorli. He was 
author of a —.— intitled The Re. 


publict r Sparta. He wrote allo 
2 geſeriptiol of of the nr 
Grecians, , SD 

(3) Cal 


e 


the moſt part full of grief for the loſs of their Kin 
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the 
others, as may be well believed, as full of joy far. the 
meſſage that: he brought, and eager to expreſs their 
kindneſs towards him, and to crown him (5) with gar- 


lands for bringing ſuch welcome news; but though 


he accepted of the garlands, he would not put them on 
his head, but hung them upon his herald's ſtaff: and 
thus returning to the ſea-ſide, before Theſeus had finiſhed 

his libation to the Gods, he ſtaid without, for fear of 
diſturbing} the holy rites; but as ſoon as the libation 
was ended, he entered, and related the whole ſtory. of 
the King's death ; upon .the hearing of which, ST 
great lamentations, and a confuſed tumult 'of grief, 
they ran in all haſte to the city. And from hence they 
ſay it comes that to this day, in the Qſchopboria, or 
Feaſt of Boughs, the herald is not crowned, but his ſtaff; 

and that the people then preſent ſtill break out at the 


ſäacrifice into this ſhout, - Eleleu, lou, Jou, of which 


ſounds: the (6) firſt was wont to be uſed by men in haſte, 
or at a triumph, the other is proper to thoſe Who are 


ä“!!! v , , ̃ '. . 


elf with: 
Diana 


in great conſternation or trouble. 


Theſeus, aſter the funeral of his father, paid bis 
vows to ane the ſeventh. day of ane, [O&ober] 


65 Callimathus, in his. 3 5 
* 


lac, makes 8 - this 
dance without nami He 
ſays i it was a round Ts: - and 
that T, brſeus, atithe 


of opinion it was called the Crane, 
from its figure; ; becauſe he that 


led it was at the head, folding and 


unfolding the cirele, in imitation 
of the turns and windings in the 
labyrinth, juſt as in, a flight of 
cranes there is one always at the 
head to conduct the reſt, who fol- 
low in a circle. 

(4) Callimachus in 15 dymn to 
Apollo mentions this altar, which 
he ſays was built by Apollo - -him- 
[horns of ſtags which 
” taken in hunting. 


ſt inſtitution 
of it, led it up, himſelf. I am 


for 


Plrrareb praki 101 chis altar in 
that the . were all taken 


his works, ſays 


from the right fide of the 
head. 155 

(5 This cuſtom was: brought 
8-4 Delphi. They who went 
thither to conſult the oracle, and 


received a favourable adſwer, re- 
turned home with a crown of. way 


rel on their heads. 
(6) The firſt denotes the pi 


pitation with which Theſes march- ; 
ed towards Athens, in.a readineſs 


to force his way if he was re- 


fuſed entrance; the other repre- 


ſents the trouble and grief with 


which he was ſeized Ho 3 
"ws en IO | 
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for on that day the youth that returned with him ſaſe 
from Crete, made their entry into the city. They ſay 


28 


alſo, that the cuſtom of boiling pulſe at this feaſt iz 
derived from hence, that the young men who had 
eſcaped, taking all that was left of their proviſion, and 
boiling it in one common pot feaſted upon it all toge- 
ther. Hence alſo they carry in proceſſion an olive- branch 
bound about with do (fuch as they then made uſe of in 
their ſupplications) which they call Eirefione, crowned 
with all forts of fruits, to ſignify that ſcarcity and bar- 
renneſs was ceaſed, ſinging in their Rc gs this W 


Eireſione figs produce, „ 
Aud wholeſome bread and cbearſul oil, 3 
Aud honey, labouring bees Fweet toi; 53 * 
But above. all wine's noble juice: ma * 
Then cares wwe in the cup "hall . 
And full of joy receive ſoft _ 


But ſome are of opinion, that this ceremony is retained 
in memory of the (7) Heraclide, who were entertained 
by the Atbenians: but moſt are of the opinion which we 
have above delivered. The ſhip wherein Theſeus'and 
the youth of Athens ſet out and returned ſafe, had 
thirty oars, and was preſerved by the Athenians, even 
down to (8) the time of Demetrius Phalereus ; for they 
took away the old planks as they decayed, putting in 
new timber in their place; inſomuch that this ſhip be- 
carne a ſtanding example among the philoſophers, | 


whenever they diſputed 1 285 that logical nen con- 
_ cerning 


which they bore in their hands, 


470 The Adee of Hercu- 
des having been driven out of Pe- 
Joponneſus, and all Greece, went in 


the condition of ſuppliants to beg 


the relief of the Athenians, who 
received them into their protection. 
This ſubject is treated of by Euri- 
- pides in his Heraclide. So that 
the verſes here mentioned by Plu- 
tarch may be very eaſily applied 
to them. For it might ſignify 


at the branches of ſuppliants 


for Demetrius was contemp 
wich Prolemy Philadelphus, who put 
him in priſon, where he died of 


and with which they were crown- 
ed, proved to them the ſource of 


that plenty, which they enjoys 
in Athens. 


(8) That i is, near 1 1000 years; 
ary 


the bite of an aſpic. Now that 


the Athenians continued to ſend 


this ſhip co Peli when Trl 


rc ˙ Don, ORS 


bold and manly ſpirit; and having by frequ 


ſacrifice, f in imitation of the mothers of the young men 


* 
* 
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cerning the: identity of things whoſe parts are con- 
tinually changing by growth; one ſide holding, that 
the ſhip remained 'the mts _ the other cee 
that it was not the ſame. FH» 
The feaſt called Ofcbopluria; or feaſt of Bog bs? which 
to this day the Athenians celebrate, was then firſt inſti- 
tuted by Theſeus. For he did not take with him the 
full number of virgins, which by lot were to have 
been carried away, but ſelected two youths of his 
acquaintance, of fair and womaniſh faces, but of a 
ent bath= 
ing, by avoiding the heat of the ſun, by dreſſing their 
hair, and conſtantly uſing ſuch ointments and waſhes 
as render the fkin ſmooth and the complexion delicate, 
in a manner changed them from what they were be- 
fore; and having taught them further to counterfeit 
the very voice, carriage, and gait of virgins, ſo that 
there could not be the leaſt difference perceived, he, 
undiſcovered by any, put them among the Athenian 
maids deſigned for Crete. At his return, he with theſe 
two youths led up a ſolemn proceſſion, dreſſed in the 
ſame habit that is now worn by thoſe who carry the 
branches. Theſe branches they carry in honour of 


of 


Bacchus and Ariadne, on account of their ſtory before 


related; or rather becauſe they happened to return in 
autumn, the time of gathering ripe fruits. The wo- 
men, whom they call Deipnopboræ, (or Supper - carriers) 
are taken into theſe (9) ceremonies, and aſſiſt at the 


and 


Was King. Appears from a paſſage 
in Callimachus, who lived in that 


Prince's court. As for Demetrius 
Phalereus, he was a man of great, 
note: he governed Athens for ten 
years 1 15 and had 360 ſta- 
tues erected to his. honour in that 
city. He had been e de 
diſciple. 

(9) This ceremony was per- 
formed in the following manner. 


They made choice of a certain 


* 


number of youths of the moſt 
noble families in each tribe, 
whoſe fathers and mothers both 
were living. They bore" vine 

branches in their hands with 
grapes upon them, and ran from 
the temple of Bacchus to that of 
Minerva Stirada, which was near 


the Phalerean gate. He that ar- 


rived there firit, drank off a cup 
of wine ingled with ho ny; 
cheeſe, meal, and oil. They were 

| followeed 


and virgins upon whom the lot fell, who brought : 


them, as occalioned bloodſhed and war: 
55 Faden he d, and; going from People to 
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viſions and refreſhments to their children, . - And be- 
cauſe the women then told their ſons and daughters a 


great many ſtories, to comfort and encourage them 


under the danger they were going upon, it has till 
continued a cuſtom, that at this feaſt old fables: a, 
tales ſhould be the chief diſcourſe. For all theſe pa 

ticulars we are beholden to the hiſtory- of —— 4 
There was a place conſecrated, and a temple erected 
on it to WWeſeus; who obliged thoſe families out of 
which the tribute of "a youth, in caſe it had continued, 
was to have been paid, inſtead thereof to pay a tax to 
the temple for ſacrifices to him. The houſe of the 


Phytalide had. the management of theſe ſacrifices, The- 


ſeus doing them, that honour in recompence of they 
former hoſpitality, 
After the death of his father Drew, forming i in his 


: mind a great and wonderful deſign, he gathered toge- 
ther all the inhabitants of Attica into one town, and 
made them one people of one city, who were before 


diſperſed, and very difficult to be aſſembled upon any 


affair, though relating to the common benefit of them 


all. Nay, "often ſuch differences happened between 


people, 


followed by Sites Gade by one which he had DA” of a 


two young men drefled in wo. collection of all the. inhabitants 


theſe by his 


men's apparel, the chorus ſinging 
a ſong to the praiſe of thoſe young 
men. Certain women with baſkets 
on their heads attended them, and 
were choſen for that office from 
amang the moſt wealthy of the 
citizens. 


was headed by a herald bearing a 
ſtaff encircled with boughs. 
(1) Plutarels meaning without 
doubt is, that The/eus compre- 
hended under the general name of 
Athens the old town, which was 
called Ay, the city, and the new 


The whole proceſſion 


drawn from the ſeveral boroughs, 


and now incorporated. Long be- 
fore this the name of Athens had 
been given to the old town, and 
Theſeus now made it common both 
to the old and the new. 
(2) Before Theſeus's time they 


had a feaſt at Athens called Aube. 


na; but that being peculiar to 
the inhabitants of hens, 7 befeua 


now enlarged it, and made it 
common to all the inhabitants of 


Attica in general; for which rea- 


ſon it was called Panathenaa. 


Then 
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n 
people, and from tribe to tribe, propoſed his deſign of 
2 common agreement among them. Thoſe of a more 
private and mean condition readily embraced '{6' good 
advice; to thoſe of greater power and intereſt he pro- 
miſed a commonwealth, wherein monarchy being laid 
aſide, the power ſhould be in the people; and that. 
reſerving to himſelf. only to be continued their com- 
mander in war, and the preſerver of their. laws, there 
ſhould be an equal diſtribution of all things elſe. ameng 
them. By this means, he brought many of them 
over to his propoſal; and the reſt fearing. his power, 
which was already grown very formidable, and know- 
ing his courage and reſolution, choſe rather to be per- 
ſuaded than forced into a, compliance. He then diſ- 
ſolved all the diſtinct courts of juſtice, and council- — 
halls and corporations, and built one common Pra. 
num and council-hall, where it ſtands to this dayz —_ 
and out of the old and the new city he made one (1 
which he named 4thexs, ordaining a common feaſt and 
ſacrifice to be for ever obſerved, which he called (29 
Panathenza, (or the ſacrifice of all the united 4theni- 
ans.) He inſtituted alſo another ſacrifice called (3) Me- 
tæcia, Tranſimgration, which is ſtill celebrated on the 
16th day of Hecatombæon [July]. Then, as he had 
promiſed, he laid down his regal power, and ſettled a 


myſterious embroidered veil cal- 


There were che greater, and the 5 


leſſer Panathenza. The firſt were 
celebrated every fifth year on the 
23d of Hecatombeon, which an- 
ſwers to our July; and the leſſer 
were kept annually on the 2oth 
of Thargelion, Which is our May. 


Theſe feaſts at firſt were very 


plain, and laſted but for a day; 
but in time there was an addition 
of ſo many games, and ceremo- 
nies, that ſeveral days were re- 
quiſite for the performance of 
them. During the celebration of 
the grand feaſts they carried in 
proceſſion to Minerva temple the 


led Peplum, on which were defcm- 
bed the victory of the Gods over 
the giants, and the moſt remarnk- 
able actions of their greateſt war- 


thies. | f | 
13) Thucydides calls it Sunerræs. 
The ſenſe of both is the ſame. 
This ſacrifice was by no means 
intended for the uſe of ſtrangers, 
who might come, and live at 
Athens, but for the inhabitants 
who bad already quitted their bo- 
"_ and held their aſſemblies 
in the city. It was to. preſerve the 


memory of that tranſmigration. 
2, 629105 2 RT 
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the natives; and ſome are of opinion, 


_ _- WW L I E E "Y . 
commonwealth, not without advice 1 the C 
For having ſent to conſult the oracle of Delphi, con 


cerning the fortune of bios i tain he rc 
this anſw rr 991% 


Hear, Theſeus, Pitthcis? daughter's 6. de 


Ther whet Jove for the bis des 


In the great city, thou haft made, N 
He has, as in a rebouſt, 2, laid ha ed. 
Te ſettled periods and fit fates OO 
of many cities, mighty fates.” 75 ke . bf +: 257 
But know thou neither fear nor pain, eit 7 e 
Sollicit not thyſe! Fin vain.” e 4% ohh 
For, like a bladder that 2 Vide ee "21 


Te fury of the angry fide, 


\ Thou "Om high Waves but feat bound, FR f G, 5 10 1 


h, toft but 


"drown'd. 


7 Which (5) oracle, they. Ga the Sibyl . bs = 


a manner repeat to the Athenians, in chax verſe ; * 
7 be bladder may be Apt, But never trown? d. 
Deſigning yet further to enlarge his city, he 170 


all ſtrangers co come and enjoy equal PT 
bat the form 
proclamation ſometimes uſed in Athens, Can hither all 


Je people, were the words that Theſeus cauſed to be pro- 
claimed, when he thus ſet vp a commonwealth, con- 
ſiſting, in a manner, of all nations. Yet he ſuffered 
not his ſtate, by the promiſcuous multitude that flowed | 


in, to be put into confuſion; and left without any or- 


der or degree; but was the firſt that divided the com- 
monwealth into three diſtinct ranks, the noblemen, 
he buſbandmen, and artificers. To the © GOUT he 


% 0 Kot Committed 
(5 When Sls had got —— priefieſs * rd is le 4 Zou! 


| "fan of Athens, where he exer- vella, que ad utrem fertinent. 
ciſed all manner of cruelties, ſome That which belongs to the bladder, u 


Athenians, who had ſaved them- Pauſanias tells us; and it is very 
ſelves by flight, went to Delphi, evident that it is this oracle which 
and aſked the God if the laſt hour Plutarch quotes in this place. 
of * city was come; the k Ep (6) I 


„ ; ini 


th _Þ as aj, % RN__7C.... e F * 


ivileges with | 


i...” 1 a | ns. we 
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committed the, care of religion, the choice of pang. 


ſtrates, the . reaching and. dfbenſing of. the laws, and 


the interpretation of all ſacred matters; the whole city, 
in other reſpects, being as it were reduced to an exact 


equality, the nobles excelling the reſt in honour, the 


huſbandmen in uſefulneſs. to the publick, and the arti- 


ficers in number. And that The/eus was the firſt, who 
as Ariſtotle ſays, out of an inclination to popular 
vernment, parted with the regal power, Homer 455 
ſeems to prove in his Catalogue: f the ſhips, where he 
gives the name of People to the Athenians only. 


He likewiſe coined money, and ſtamped it with the 


image of an ox, either in memory of the Marathonian 
Bull, or of Mines's General Taurus, or elſe to put his 
people in mind to follow huſbandry; and from this 
coin came the expreſſion ſo frequent among the Greeks, 
of a thing being worth ten or a hundred oxen. Hav- 


ing alſo made a ſecure acquiſition of the country about 


Megara to the territory of Athens, he (6) erected that 
famous pillar in the 1#Þmus of. Peloponmeſus, and made 
an inſcription of two. verſes, — 3 the bounds of the 


two countries. that meet there. Ow the, e tho 


inſcription i is thus: "oP oo 
This is. not Peloponneſus, but loan. . 
And on the Weſt-ſide thus rates. $4. 
This is Peloponneſus, not Tonia, | n 


af. 


He alſo firſt inſtituted annual games, gn avis bf | 
Hercules; being ambitious, that as the Greets, by that 


hero's appointment, celebrated the Olympian games to 
the honour of Jupiter, ſo by his inſtitution they ſhould 


celebrate the K games to o the: banour, of * 


| For 
(6) It y was 2 ** among the continued to! the * of n 


Atherians to mark their Iimits during which it was demoliſhed 


by pillars. This was erected by. the Heraclidz, who had made 


by the common conſent of the themſelves maſters of the territory 


Jonians and Peloponnefians, to put of Megara, which thereby De . 


an end to the diſputes between from the Ioniant do the Dori 
them tou their Sindarin, and. ; Strab, lib. x. 


7 
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For thoſe chat were before obſerved there in memo 


Aelicerta, were performed in the night, and mage." if 
rather of religious ceremonies, than of any open 


tacle or public feaſt. But fome ſay that Theſeus inſti. 


be. the NAbmian games in memory of Sciron, and to 
iate his murder, upon account of the nearneſs of 


Kita red which was between them; Scrron being the ſon 
of Canethus, and Heniocha the daughter of Pitthens : 
| though others write, that Simms, and not Sciron, was 


their ſon, and that to his honour, and not to the 


other's, theſe games were ordained by Theſeus. And 
Hlellanicus and Andron of Halicarnaſſus write, that at the 
ſame time he made an agreement with the Corin- 
thians, that they ſhould allow them who came from 
Athens to the celebration of the #hmian games, as 
mack ſpace to behold the ſpectacle in as the fail of the 

blic ſhip (7) that brought them thither, ſtretch to its 

ull extent, could cover; and that in the firſt and mol 
honourable place. 

Philochorus and ſome others write, that his voyage into 
the Euxine fea was undertaken in company with Hercules, 
to whom he offered his ſervice in (8) the war againſt 


the Amazons; and that Antiope was given him for the 


reward of his valour. But the greater number, among 


whom are Pherecydes, Hellanicus and Herodorus (g) write, 


that he made this voyage many years after Hercules, 
with a navy under his own. command, and took the 


Amazon priſoner ; and indeed this ſeems to come neareſt. 


the truth, for we do not read that any other of all 


thoſe who accompanied him in this expedition took any 


Amazon priſoner. Bion writes, that he ſtole her away 
by deceit, and fled; for the Amazons, he ſays, being 
naturally lovers of oh were ſo far from dying from 

N T heſeus 


,” 


(7) In the original it is, the (8) There is 8 more ſa · 


4. Theoris. The perſons bulous than the hiſtory of the 
were ſent from Athens to con- Amazons. Strabo has very jultly 
ſalt the oracle, or to aſſiſt in the reniarked that of all Alexander's 


performance of certain religious eee they who have had 


ceremonies, at the public feſtivals the greateſt regard for the truth, 
of Greece were called Theori, and mel a. as Arift ulus, and hes 
theſhip which carried them Theoris, + 


hY mm noon, By mes up GY mms wan Ah «a ; 
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Theſeus when he touched upon their coaſts, that they 
entertained him with great civility, and ſent him pre- 
ſenrs to his ſhip; but he having invited Autiope, who 
brought them, to come aboard, immediately ſet ſail 
and carried her away. One Menecrates alſo, who wrote 
the hiſtory of Nicæa in Brithynia, adds, that Theſeus 
having Antiope aboard his veſſel, cruiſed for ſome time 
about thoſe coaſts ; and that there were in the ſame - 
ſhip three young men of Audens, that accompanied him 
in this voyage, all brothers, whoſe names were Euneus, 

Thoas, and Soloon. The laſt of theſe fell deſperately in 

love with Antiope, but concealed it with all poſlible 
care; only to one of his moſt intimate acquaintance he 

revealed the ſecret, and employed him to diſcoverhis 
paſſion to Antiope; ſhe rejected his pretences with an 
abſolute denial, yet behaved to him with great civility, 
and very prudently made no complaint to Theſeus : but 
Saloon, urged by deſpair, leaped into a river and 


drowned” himſelf. As ſoon as Theſeus was acquainted . 


with his death, and his unhappy love that was the 
cauſe of it, he was extremely concerned, and in the 
height of his grief, an Oracle which he had formerly 
received at Delphi came into his mind; for he had been 
commanded by the prieſteſs of Apollo, that where- ever 
in his travels he was moſt ſorrowful, and under the 
greateſt affliction, he ſhould build a city there, and 
leave'ſome of his followers to be governors of the place. 
Upon this account he. built a city there, which he cal-. 
led from the name of Apollo, Pythopolis; and in honour 
of the unfortunate youth, he named the river that runs 
by it Soloon, and left the two ſurviving brothers en- 
truſted with the care of the government and laws, 
joining with them Hermus, one of the nobility of 
have not ſo much as touched upon names; and how ſhould the Sg 
that ſubject. We need but con- #chians come by them? 
fider the names of theſe Amazons, . (9) Herodorus was a native of 
to be aſſured that their whole Pontius; He wrote the hifl . 
ſtory is fiction. Hippolyra, Otrera, of Hercules, the ſeventeenth book 
Lanpeto, Penthefilea, Menalippe, and of which is quoted by At- 
dntiove are all of them Greek new, = 8 
os „ (1) This 
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about yet retain, and the m 
in the battle. : 


began the attack. This battle happened in 


(32) This is not to. be under- 
ſtood but by ſach as are ſkilled in 
the Greek. In that language 
Ehe bini the word "Exe having 
an acute accent: on: the firſt ſyl- 
lable, ſignifies be houſe of Hermus; 
but Eprd bt with a circumflex 
on the laſt, ſignifies the houſe of 
Hermes, or M. FFV 
 _ (2) Which indeed 

did. Plutarch in proof of this 
expedition of the Amazons makes 
aſe of an inconcluſive argument. 
For it is more rational to ſay with. 
Strabo, Is it credible that an army, 
or rather a nation of women 
ſhould ſubſiſt without men? Nay 
not only ſubſiſt but undertake ex- 
peditions, and that not only into 


Athens, from whom a certain place in t] 
the inhabitants of Pytbopolis called The houſe of Hermus,, 
though (1) by an error in the accent of the word, the 
have falſly taken it for he houſe of Hermes, or Mercur 
and the honour that was deſigned for the hero, they 
have transferred to the God. This was the ground. of 
the war with the Amazons, which appears to have been 
no ſlight or womaniſh enterprize; for it is impoſ- 
ſible they ſhould have placed their camp in the hear 
of the city, (2) and joined battle, cloſe by the Pryx (3), 
and the Muſeum (4), unleſs they had firſt conquered the 

country round about, and then advanced boldly to the 
city. That they took. ſo long a journey by land, and 


poet Muſeus who was buried there. 


| paſſed over the Cimmerian Boſphorus when it was frozen, | 
as Hellanicus writes, is difficult to be believed. That ; 
they encamped in the city, perhaps may be ſufficiently 
(5) confirmed by the names which the places there Wl | 
onuments. of thoſe who fell 
_ Both armies being in. ſight, there was a long pauſs . 
and doubt on each fide which ſhould give the firſt on- 5 
ſet: (6) at laſt, The/eus having ſacrificed to Fear, in U 
obedience to the command of an Oracle he had received, ; 
the month | 
| | - Boedromiqn 
their neighbouring kingdoms, but ot 
as far as Ionia, and even. into 4- by 
tica? they who can believe thi 
muſt allow that in thoſe days'the pa 
women:were changed into men, to 
and the men metamorphoſed into ed 
women. However the Aubeniam ſac 
were ſo highly pleaſed with, thi the 
= fable that they employed Mien to inf 
they never paintthis battle of T he/eus andthe 4 WM ane 
maxons in the porch called Poicileun. tha 
(3) The Pxyx was a place neu WW wit 
the citadel, in which the aſſem- fan 
blies of the people were ſome - 4 
: (4 The Museum was a line fes 
hill near the citadel. It: took in trea 
name, as Pauſanias tells us; fromthe Ora 


(5) The 


PPP ER 8 
Buzdromion| I September] the day on which the Athenians = 
even to this time keep the feaſt called Botdromia. Cli- 
demus, who is very circumſtantial in his account of this 
affair, writes, that the left wing of the Amazons moved 
towards the place which is yet called Anazonium, and 
that on the right they came as far as the Pyyx near 
Chryſa : that with this wing the Athenians engaged, 
falling in upon the Amazons from the Muſeum; and 
that the graves of thoſe that were ſlain, are to be ſeen 
in the ſtreet that leads to the gate called Piraica, by 
the chapel of Chalrodon: that here the Athenians were 
routed, and fled from the women as far as to the 
temple of the Furies: but that freſh ſupplies coming in 
from Palladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum, they charged 
their right-wing,” and beat them back into their tents, 
in which action a great number of the Amazons were 
lain: that e dene after four months, a peace Was 
concluded between them by the mediation of Hippolyta, 
(for ſo this hiſtorian calls the Amazon whom Theſenv 
married, and not Antiope) though others write that ſhe 
was ſlain with a dart by Molpadia, fighting by Theſens's 
ſide, and that the pillar which ſtands. by the temple of 
the Olympian Earth (y) was erected to her honour, Nor 
is it to be wondered at that the hiſtory, of things ſo'very 
Badger e ee ee, 


(5) As if there had been no der of beings called Demons, of a 
other way to come by thoſe names middle rank between the Gods 


but by the Amazons.” © | and mankind, whoſe nature is nat 


(6) The heathens deified all the 


paſſions, and ſacrificed to them 
to avert the ill effects they dread- 
ed from them. Nay further they 


lacrificed to every thing they 
comets of the human; and that 


thought might be hartfal, for 
inſtance to the fever, to the winds 
and rivers. T h-ſeus ſacrificed to Fear, 
that his troops might not be ſeized 
with it. Alexander performed the 
lame ſacrifice before the battle of 
1 75 A 1 5 r | 

7 e ran Earth ſigni- 
ſies the moon. ed in 9 — 
treatiſe concerning the ceſſation of 
Oracles aſſerts that there is an or- 


D 3 


fo variable as that of men, nor yet 
ſo jmmutable as that of the Gods; 
that the ſun and ſtars may he con- 
ſidered as emblems of the divine 
nature; lightning, meteors and 


the moon being neither ſo per- 
manent as the former, nor ſo 


inconſtant and irregular as the 
latter, may repreſent the nature 


of thoſe intermediate Beings ; 
and that as it thus pariakes both 
of celeſtial and terreſtrial qualities, 

it had been called by. ſome 


a- Terreſtrial Star, and by others 


an Olympian, or Celeftial Earth. 
* MN i 18) Pindar 
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ancient, ſhould be ſo various and uncertain. For it is 


further ſaid, that thoſe of the Amazons that were 


' wounded, were privately ſent away by Antiope to Chal 
cis, where many by her care recoyered, but thoſe that | 


died were buried in the place that is to this time- called 
Amazonium. That this war was ended by a mutual 
league, is evident both from the name of the place ad- 


og. to the temple of Theſeus, called from the ſo 


emn oath there taken, Hercomęſium, and alſo from the 
ancient ſacrifice which is celebrated to the Amazons, 
the day before the feaſt of The/eus. The people of 
Megara pretend alſo to ſhew among them a place in 
the figure of a lozenge, where the Amazons were buried, 


in the p * e from the market - place to the place call. 
t 


ed Rbus is ſaid likewiſe, that others oſ them were 
ſlain about Chæronea, and buried near a rivulet, fer- 


merly called Thermodon, but now Hæmon, of which I have 


formerly wrote in the life of Demoſthenes, It appears fur- 
ther, that the paſſage of the Amazons through Th 2 
was not 3 oppoſing, , for there are yet to be ſeen 
many of their ſepulchres near Scotuſſza and On- 
Cepbalæ. Theſe are the moſt memorable circumſtances 


concerning the Amazons, For the account which the | 
ancient author of a poem called Theſeis, gives; us, of 


this invaſion, that Antiope, to revenge herſelf upon 
Theſeus, for quitting her and marrying Phedra,. came 
down upon the city with her train of Amazons, and 
that they were ſlain by Hercules, is maniteſtly nothing 


elſe but fable, and the invention of a poet. It is true 


indeed that The/eus married Pbædra; but that was after 
the death of Antiope, by whom. he had a. ſon called 
Hippolytus, or, as Pondar writes, (8) Demopboon. 1A 
to the calamities which befel Phædra and Hi 


fince none of the hiſtorians have contradicted 2 ins | 


gic ports that have written of HEM we muſt. ſuppoſe 


they 
(8) Pindar is miſtaken. ' Dems. was contem y with rt, 
i abs was the ſon of Theſeus by though ek younger than 
' 'Phedra, and Hipolytus his ſon by ſays the ſame thing” It is => 
the Amazon. dat in another place he ſays that 
00 And yet Jocrates, who TON. ſent ambaſſadore Mo . 
T8 - 
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WO che-yeate hare deficided PE. 


they hap 


Tbeſeus, * which neither the beginnings were honour- 
repreſented in the Grecian plays. For he is faid to have 
—— Anaxo; the Trezenian ; after he had ſlain 
Sinnis and Cereyen, to have 2 their daughters; 
to have married Feribæa the mother of Ajax, 5 then 
Pberebæa, and then Jope the daughter of Ipbicles. Fur - 
ther he is accuſed for deſerting Ariadne, as is before 
related, being in love with gle the daughter of Pa- 
nopeus, an action neither juſt nor honourable: and 


war and blood, and was in the end the occaſion of his 


rr / . ̃ Ä 9. Wd. - 


many famous expeditions undertaken by the braveſt 
them, but once, when he joined with the TLagpitbhæ in 
their war againſt the Centaurs: though others ſay that 


kill the Calydonian Boar; and that hence came the pro- 
verb, Not without Theſeus. However it is allowed 
that 7. beſeus without any aſſiſtance, did himſelf perform 
many great exploits; and that from the high eſteem 
the world ſet upon his valour, it grew into a /proverb, 
This is another Hercules. He was allo very ſerviceable 
to Adraſtus, in recovering the bodies of thoſe that were 
ſain before Thebes, but not as (9) Euripides in his tra- 
gedy repreſents him, by beating the Tbebant in battle, 
but by perſuaſion, and mutual Lays for ſo the 
greater part of hiſtorians write. Nay, Philocbhorui adds 
further, that this was the firſt treaty that ever was 
made for the recovering and burying the bodies of che 
dead; choc the hiſtory (1) 0 Hercules ſays, chat he 
Was 
dv; but Epe who lived ß the ee darn which they 
lame time, reconciles thie diffe- would not grant by fair means. 

rence, by ſaying that Th eus in- (1) Platarch himſelf wrote the 
deed at firſt ys, ambaſſadors, but life of Hercules, and robably that 


obtaining nothing chat way, he is the hiſtory which de Re men- 
| e tions; 


ES alſo. accounts af ſome other marriages of 


able, nor the events f fortunate, and which were never 


laſtly, for the rape of Helen, which filled all Antica with- | 


men of his time, yet Theſeus never accompanied any of 


he attended Jaſon to Colcbos, and afliſted Meleager to 


baniſhment and death, as ſhall hereafter be related. 8 
Herodorus is of opinion, that N 0 there were 


vas the firſt whoever gave * to — to carry. 


the common ſoldiers are yet to be ſeen at Eleuibere, 


back to meet him. 


torte efeus, bad him be judge in this caſe himſelf, and 


: N for hs ben in de . Parat was perf 1 


off the bodies of their flain.” The burying- places of 


and thoſe of the commanders at Eliaſis, where 7 "beſts 
allotted them a place for their interment; to oblige 
Aaruſtus. And A ſcbylus in his tragedy called the Elen- 
nian, where Tbeſeus himſelf is brought in relating the 
ſtory as it ĩs here told, directly contradicts what Euripides 
writes on this ſubject, in his play called The Suppliants, 
The friendihip between Theſeus and Peiritlaus, is ſaid 

to have been thus begun. The fame of the ſtrength 
and valour of Theſeus was ſo great, that Poiritbous Ws 
deſirous to make trial himſelf Fof what he had heard ſo 
much celebrated. To this end he ſeized a herd of 
g et belonged to Theſeus, and was driving them 

y from Maratbon, hen news was brought that 
Zheſeus purſued: him in arms: upon which, he turned 
But as ſoon as they had viewed one 
another, each ſo admired the other's gracefulneſy 
3 and courage, that they laid aſide all thought 
of fighting; and Peiritbous firſt ſtretching out his hand 


promiſed to give whatever ſatisfaction he ſhould de- 
mand. But Tbeſeus not only forgave him all the 
damages he had ſuſtained, but intreated him to; be his 
friend and ee in arms „ and e ere they 

deo: # 4 ſwore 


me 
original are the ſame which he lefler myſteries, which were cele- 
commonly uſes when he refers to  brated in a place called Agræ near 
his own works. the river Ii. There they gp 
(2) All other writers call her ficed to Jupiter a ſow bi 
Hippadamia, except Frepertius who young; they ſtretched the 
calls her Icbomacgag. | the ground, and cauſed the —— 
(3) The Laritbæ were men of that was to be purified to kneel 
great valour in 7 heſſaly, and are upon it, and v Wa ed him with ſea 
called Heroes by Homer. © They water, in which they had mingled 
are ſaid to have been the "OM ſalt, laurel, and barley ; after this 
inventors of horſemanſhip. they made. him paſs. through the 
(4). ; Before any perſon was ini- fire, and crowned. him with 2 
tiated in the grand myſteries, of chaplet of flowers. He was 90 
the Elwfinian Ceres he was firſt! BY re himlelf for this ceremony 
to be e in publick ; and this — and a vom 125 ac | 
"mn 
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Gore an inviclable friendſhip to each le” Aſter 
chis Peiritbous upon his marriage with Deidamia (2 2), in- 
' WY vited Teſeus to come and ſee his country, atid (3) con- 


verſe with the Lapithe, Ile had at the ſame time. 
invited the'Centaurs to the feaſt, who growing hot with 
wine, began to be very inſclent and lewd, and offered : 
violence to the women; which ſo en raged the Lapithe, | 
that they took immediate revenge, killing many of 
them upon the ſpot: and afterwards havin overcome 
them in battle, drove the whole race of them but of 
their country, with the affiſtance of The/eus. But He- 
roderus gives a different relation of theſe things. He 
ſays that Theſeus**came not to the aſſiſtance of the 
Lopithe till the war was already begun; and that it 
was in this journey that he had the firſt ſight of Her-. | 
cules, having made it his buſineſs to find him out 
Trachin, where he had choſen tô reſt himſelf after all 
his wanderings and Tabours; and that this Interview 
was attended with extreme civility, reſpect and admi- 
ration of each other. Yet it iS Fore credible What 
other hiſtorians write, that there were before frequent 
interviews between them, and that it was by the means 
of Theſens that (4) Hertules was initiated into the myſte- 
ries of the goddeſs Ceres, having” before his initiation. : 
been firſt purified, upon * of ſeveral rath acti- 
ons of his former life. 45 5 . 8 
5 Teſeut 


CCE . Ones 4 


A 


3 


. 


hidden chaſtity," FORT ke was to 


this it was at leaſt a year before 
he could be admitted to the grand 
myſteries, where he had read to 
be obſerved on that occaſion, and 


but a few things, which the 
only had a li of 


Ceres and Proferpine, or kept it to 
make baby cloaths., This initia- 


; 
— 
x 
; 
i} 
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l 
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0 
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0. 


obſerve as long as he lived. After 


him the ritual of the ceremonies to 


nothing was concealed from him 5 


| ceing. f 
After his admiſſion he never left 
of the habit he wore the day of a mind to know pars of © thi 
his initiation till it was worn to matter let him read Meurfius, who 


rags ; then he conſecrated it to Ab written a e Pen * 


tion was an MN to a life 


thoroughly religious, and they 

who had been thus initiated: 5 
believed that Ceres and Proſerpme 
had a particular, care of them, 
and were their immediate direc- 
tors! that they ſhould be happy 

as long as they lived, and MIA 
when they came to die they ſnould 


have the moſt em places 
the realms below. 5 5 * 


| n= 5 Platarch 


— 
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Theſeus was now fifty years old, as Hellanicus t 


very unſuitable to his age. Wherefore: ſome writer, 
to clear bim from one of. abs greateſt crimes that i 
laid to his charge, ſay, that he did not ſteal away Helen 
himfelf, but that Idas and I. . were the raviſhers, 
who. committed her to his charge, and that therefore he 
refuſed to reſtore her at the demand of Caſter and Polly 
Others ſay that he received her from her own father 
Tyndarus, who ſent het to be kept by him, for fear of 
Enarſpberus the fon of Hippecoon, who would have car: 
ried her away by force when ſhe was yet a child. But 
the moſt probable account, and ens has moſt 
authorities on its ſide, is this. Theſes, and Peirithau 
went both together to Sparta, and having ſeized the 
young lady, as ſhe was dancing in the temple af Diana 
Orthia, fled away with her. There were preſently men 
in arms ſent after the raviſhers, but they purſued them 
no further than to Tera; and Theſeus. and: Peirithout 
being now out of danger, having eſcaped from Pelopon- 
neſus, made an agreement, that he to whom. the lot 
haul fall, houle have Helen to his Os ſs Noe 


the young Fe com not A et * — con · 
oy her to — and 1 — his own mother 


dnus one of his 


| whom he ordered all that came as 2 to is _ 
ter to fight, and promiſed her to him that ſhould 
overcome the beaſt. But having been informed, y 


Gs) Plutarch here differs den ſon, daughter of Auen * — 
authors, who generally make and his wife, or the mother of 


Projrpin and Core the ſame per- 2 they call Ceres, _ 


* he was guilty of the rape of Helen; an: alhy 
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in pieces by his da, | 1 
About this time, 5, the ſon of Peteus, grand- 


ſon of Orneus, and great grandſon of Ere@beus, the fir = 


man that is recorded to have affected popularity, and 
ingratiated himſelf with the multitude, by publick 
harangues, ſtirred: up and exaſperated the moſt eminent 
men of the city, who had long born a eres agg 
to Theſeus, becauſe they imagined that he had taken 
from them their ſeveral principalities with this view, 
that having 3-7; them all up. in one city, he might uſe 
them as his ſubjects and ſlaves. He alſo put the popu- 
lace into no ſmall commotion, by reproaching them 
for ſuffering themſelves to be deluded with a mere dream 
of liberty, while in reality they were deprived not only 
of their —_— yen f by u bo ious 
rites, and inſtead of being ruled by many good kings 
of their own, had given themſelves up to be lorded 
over by a, new-camer: and a ſtranger. Whilſt he was 
thus buſied' in inſecting the minds of the citizens, the 


war that Caſtor and Pollux made upon the Athemans 


came very opportunely to further the ſedition he had 
been promoting; and ſome ſay that it was entirely by 
his perſuaſiqn that they inv aded the city. At their fir 
alen committed no acts of hoſtility, bug 
peaceably demanded their ſiſter Helen; but the Abeni · 
ans e hat; neither had her among them, 
nor knew where ſhe was diſpoſed of, they prepared to 
afault the city. But Academus, having by ſome means 
found out the place of her reſidence, diſcovered to 
them that ſhe was ſecretly kept at Aphidnæ: for which 
reaſon he was both extremely honoured, during his life 
by the ſons. of Tyndarus ; 55 the Lacedamonians, when 
in after-times they made ſeveral incurſions, into Attica, 
and deſtroyed all the country round about, 1 the 
| | | Ac | 
read ſomewhere. that the eldeſt of Spain and Portugal are la | 
— — of Epire Hann. 1 14 
1 e (6) This 
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the head of the army. As foon as they were arrivet 
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Atademy for his" fake. But Dit curchus writ? "Toa 
there were two Arcadians in the army of Caftor and 
Pollux, the one called Ethedemus,” and the othet "Mart: 
thus; that from the firſt, the place now called 4 
demia, was then named Ecbedemia, Nad that the ward of 
Marathon had its name from the other, who 'to fulff 
a certain oracle willingly offered up himſelf a ſacrifice 


at Apbidnæ, they firſt overcame' their enemies in à f 
battle, and then aſſaulted and took the town. And 
here, they ſay,” Aycus, the ſon of Sciron, was Nain' on 
the party of Caftor and Pollux, from whom a placè in 
Megaris, where he was butied; i is called Acud to thi il 
day. Hertas writes, that it was Theſeus himſelf * 1 
killed him, and in Fo of it he cites theſe Tetley con , 
cerning Ahjcus. ha ak won gr 


And: Alycus on WR Aphidas's "> aa #4 4164 Mo 
HD Theſeus in the cauſe of Helen ain. lil 


„ert it is not at all probable, that 7he/eur himſelf uuf . 
— when both the city and his own mother, Md Br 
15 1 | 

"The conqueſt of Apbidne threw the whole 7 6 7 
Arbens- i into a great conſternation, and Meneſt beus per - 
ſuaded the peo Poe to open their gates, and receive 277 wa 
and Pollax with all manner of civility n. frieridſhip 
telling them, | hike the ſons of Ty1darus had no enmin | 
to any one but Theſeus, who ad firſt 1 uted them, a 
that to all others they would ſhow'themſelves Kind and 
beneficent,' And their behaviour to the conqcetelſg | 
gave credit to what Meneftheys promiſed; for Harn 
made themſelves abſolute maſters of the place, L 15 
demanded no more than to be initiated into the cen * 

monies of the goddeſs Ceres, ſince they were as meu pur 

related to their oy ds Hercules, who had received tit _ 

ſame honour. is their deſire they eaſil obtained, diti 

and were adopted (6) by Aphidnus, as Hercules had be . "Og 
ſ 

6) This adoption was neceſſary 'they could not be {nitlated, 4 
in = to —4 being made ith. toy oo being ancienitly i excl 

here 


zens yy * without which from theſe myſteries. 0 p 
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by Pylius. They were honoured alſo like Gods, agd 
called by a new name,  Anaces, either from the ceſſa- 
tion of the war N or from the ſingular care they 
took that none ſhould ſuffer any injury, though there 
was ſo great an army, Within the walls of the city; for 
the phraſe Auacds echein ſignifies to 1 20G take care 
of any thing, from whence it is likely that kings were 
called Anactes. Others ſay, that from the Appearance 
of their ſtar in the heavens, they were thus called, for 
in the Attic dialect Auecas and Anecathen ſignify above. 
Some ſay that Aithra, The/eus's. mother, was here 
taken priſoner, and carried to Lacedæmon, and from 
thence went with Helen to Tray, alledging this. verſe of 
Homer to prove that ſhe waited upon Helen. 


Ethra of Pittheus born; and Clymene the fair 


Others reject this verſe as none of Homer's, as they do 
likewiſe the whole fable of Munychus, who, the ſtory- . 
ſays, was the ſon of Laodice, whom ſhe bore privately 
to Demophoon, and who was brought up likewiſe by 
Atbra at Troy, But Mer (7), in the thirteenth book 
of his Attic Hiſtory, gives us an acconnt of Athbra, 
different from all the reſt : that after the fight, where- 
in Achilles and Patroclus overcame Paris in c 5 
near the river Sperchius, Hefor took and plundere he 
city of the Trezeniang, and made Ahbra priſoner, who 
had been left there. But this ſeems to be an abſurd 
and groundleſs tale. i W 
It happened that Hercules paſſing once through the 
country of the Malaſſian, was entertained in his way by 
Aldoneus the King, who in diſcourſe accidentally men- 
tioned Theſeus and Peirithous, with what deſign they had 
come into his dominions, and in what manner he had 
puniſhed them. Hercules was extremely concerned for 
the inglorious death of the one, and the miſerable con- 
dition of the other. As for Peiritbous, he thought it 
vain to expoſtulate with the King concerning his death. 
| il | ads dies; {rar | But 
7) He was a diſciple of Call- Plutarch in the life of Alexander, 
machus, Beſides the Attic Hiſtory as having wrote an account of 
lere quoted, he is mentioned by that Prince, _ 60 1 
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kept in priſon, he begged 
him releaſed for. 15 fake, and obtained that favor 
from the King. The/eus being thus ſet at liberty . 
turned to Athens, where his party was not yet wholly 
ſuppreſſed; and all thoſe pO 
city had ſet apart for himſelf he dedicated to Hereuls, 
changing their names from Theſea to Heraclea, four only 
_ excepted, as Philochorus writes. And now deſigning 
to preſide in the commonwealth, and manage the ſtate 
as before, he ſoon found himſelf encompaſſed with fac. 
tion and ſedition; for he diſcovered that thoſe who had 
long hated him, now added to their hatred of his per. 
fon a — of his authority; and ſaw the minds of 
o generally corrupted, that, inſtead: of 
obeying with ſilence and ſubmiſſion, they expected to 
be flattered and ſoothed into their duty. He attempted 
to reduce them by force, but was overpowered by the 
prevalence of the faction. At laſt deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
e ſent away his children privately into Eubæa, to El: 
Phenor the ſon of Chalcodon; and (8) he himſelf having 
ſolemnly curſed the people of Athens, in Gargettu, 
where there yet remains the place called Araterion, orthe 
Place of car/ing, ſailed to Sryrus, where he had a pater. 
nal eſtate, and, as he perſuaded himſelf, a great inte- 


But Theſeus being 


the people 


4 


rtions of land which th 


reſt with the people of the iſland. Lycomedes was then eon 
King of Scyrus: Theſeus therefore addreſſed himſelf W!ac 


to him, and deſired to have his lands put into his 
poſſeſſion, as deſigning to ſettle there; though others 


ſay, 


(8) The Pagans believed that 1068 years before the birth of our Wſiirte 


nothing could prevent the ill ef- 


fecs of a curſe, which was not to 


be expiated by any victims what. 
euer. | | 
(9) There are ſome who ſay . 
Mean the fon of -Codrus was the n © 


that Lycomedes had diſcovere 
Theſens was forming cabals againſt 


him, and that he endeavoured to 


debauch his wife. 


) After the death of Corus 


the ſeventeenth King of Athens, 


who gave up his life for —_— | 
, 


of his country in the days of 


in the year of the world 2880, 


archons, who were all of the ſame dar 


Saviour, the Athenians thought 10 
perſon worthy to ſucceed fo 
a man, and therefore inſtead of; 
a King they choſe out of the 
royal family a perpetual Archon. e '* 


firſt that exerciſed that office, and 
gave his name to the ſucceeding 


family, and from him were called 
Medontide. This officer was veſted 
with ſovereign authority, only he — 
was accountable to the. people for 1 
his adminiſtration. There were 
thirteen 
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Ny, that he came to beg his affiſtance againſt the be- 
vans, But Lycomedes, being (9) either jealous of the 
lory of ſo great a man, ordeſirous to gratify Mengf hens, 
— led him up to the higheſt cliff of the iſland, on 
retence of ſnowing him from thence the lands that he 
deſired, threw him headlong down from the rock, and 
killed him. According to others, he fell down of 
himſelf by a flip of his foot, as he was walking there 
after ſupper according to his cuſtom,” At that time 
there was no notice taken, nor were any concerned for 
his death; and Meneſtbens quietly poſſeſſed the kingdom 
of Athens. . Theſens's "ſons were brought up in a private 
condition, and accompanied Z/ephenor to the Trojan 
war; but after the deceaſe of Menęſtbeut, who died in 
the ſame expedition, they returned to A/bens, and re- 
covered the kingdom. -In ſucceeding ages there were 
ſeveral circumſtances that induced the Athenians to ho- 
nour Tbeſeus as a demi-God. Among the reſt, in the 
battle of Marathon many of the ſoldiers fancied they 
ſaw an apparition of Theſeus in arms fighting at the 
head of them, and ruſhing upon the Barbarians, And 
ifter the concluſion of the Median wars, the year where- 
in Pbædon was Archon (1), the Athenians conſulting 
the oracle at Deiphi, were commanded to collect the 
bones of Theſeus, and laying them in ſome honourable 
place, to keep them as ſacred in the city. Bur it was 
ery difficult to recover theſe relicks, or even to find 
ut the place where they lay, by reaſon of the inhoſpi- 
VVV 5 table 
ineen of thoſe archons during every year. The firſt of theſe 
he ſpace of 325 years, Aſter was called Arcbos by way of ex- 
he death of A/cmaron, who was cellence, and the year was deno- 
te laſt of the perpetual -archons, minated from him; the ſecond 
us charge was not continued to was called Ang, the third Pole- 
ie ſame perſon for any longer march, and the fix others The 
tan ten years, always however thete. This alteration was made 
i the ſame family till the death the third year of the twenty- 
f Eryxias, or as others ſay of fourth Ohmpiad, in the year of the. 
Har, the ſeventh and laſt of world 3278, and continued down 
ole decennial magiſtrates. For to the reign of the Emperor Gal. 
den the family of Codrus, or the lienus, that is to the year of the 
untide, came to fail in him, the world 4210, 260 
!'henian; created annual archons, birth of Chriſt, 
d inſtead of one they choſe nine 


years after the 
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the iſland. But afterwards when Cimon took the iſland 
as is related in his life, having a great deſire to find 


out the place where Theſeus was buried, he by chance 
ſpied an eagle upon a riſing ground pecking the ear 
with her beak, and tearing it up with her talons. 01 


a ſudden it came into his mind, as if by ſome divin 
inſpiration, to dig there, and ſearch for the bones d 


Theſeus. There was found in that, place a coffin of: 


man = more than ordinary, ſize, the braſs head of 


| lance, and a ſwordalying by it, alf which he took aboard 


his galley, and brought with him to 4:beny. The Alle 
nians greatly tranſported at this, went out to meet and 
receive the relicks of this great man in à ſplendid and 
pompous pfroceſſion, and ſacrificed to them, as if 
Theſeus himſelf was returned, alive to their city. Hs 


lies interred in the middle of the city, near the Omni 
um: and his tomb is a ſanctuary for ſervants, and al 
of mean condition, who fly from the perſecution 6f 


men in power, in memory that Theſeus while he lived, 
was a protector of the diſtreſſed, and never refuſed the 
petitions of the afflicted. The chief and moſt ſolemn 
lacrifice which they celebrate to him, is kept on the 


f eighth day of Pyanep/ion — on which day he 


returned with the Athenian youths from Crete. Beſides 


which they ſacrifice to him on the eighth day of even 


month, either becauſe he returned from Tr&xzene the 
eighth day of Hecatombæon | July] as Diodorus the geo 
grapher writes, or elſe thinking that number of al 


. others to be moſt proper to him, becauſe he was . 


uted to be the ſon of Neptune; for they ſacrifice ty 
133 on the eighth day of every month; becauſe the 


number eight being the firſt cube of an even numbery 


and the double of the firſt ſquare, ſeemed to be an ems 


blem of the immoveable power of this God, who hat 
the names of A/phalins and Gaieochus, that 1 15. the 0 
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(3) This uncyiiaind is owing 
=_ ally to the con Mick of the 
nhabteants of Rome, Who were 
2 125 of thieyes, fogitiye ſlaves, 
and miſerable pe , all of dif- 
erent countries, and of t 
| Unguages, and who inſtead of 

wing hiſtories and annals be- 
bind them, thought of nc 
vut pillaging their neighbours. 
here is another reaſon do be aſ- 
ned for this uncertainty, and 
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Rome obtained that name, ſince ſo illuſtrious 
among all men, authors are not 


dome are 2 e that the PUafiens (4) 
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Agro (3). 


aps aid not concern' 0 
with the of Haß. 
Beſides, there were at that time 
no authors among the Gr. 
bat in their A fatici colonies, _ 
thole authors were poets,” 
hiſtorians. No them of tory 
appeared among them 
While after; and as 
long time accuſtomed to "fables, 
they preſerved thoſe 2 "Even 
12 Ber hiſtories. + 


( The Pelaſgians were. i 
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had over- run the greater part of the habitable world, 
and ſubdued many nations, fixed themſelves here, and 
from their own great ſtrength in war, called the city 

the name of Rome; this word ſignifying Strengib in the 
Greek language. Others ſay that after the taking of 
Troy, (5) ſome few that eſcaped the enemy, fortunately 
meeting with ſhipping, put to. ſea, and being driven 
upon the coaſts of 7. fe y, came to an anchor near the 
river Tyber; where, their women being extremely tired 
and haraſſed by the voyage, it was propoſed by one 


whoſe name was Rama, who on account of her noble 


birth had great authority amongſt them, to burn the 
| ſhips : which being done, the men at firſt were very 
much offended at it; but afterwards, of neceſſity, ſet- 
tled near the Palatine. hill; where ſoon finding that 
things ſucceeded better than they expected, the country 
being very good (6) and the people courteous (7), among 
other honours which they paid to Roma, they added 
this alſo, of calling the city they had built after her 
name (8). From this, they ſay, came that cuſtom at 
Rome for women to ſalute their kinſmen and huſbands 
with kiſſes, becauſe thoſe women, after they had 
burnt the ſhips, uſed ſuch kind of enflearments to 
pacify the anger of their huſbands. Some ſay, that 
Roma, from whom this city was ſa called, was the daugh- 
| nally of Arcadia, but being ex- Jraly, where he built a city, and 
pelleg from thence they paſſed called it Roma, Which was the 
into Theffaly, from whence they name of a Trojan matron, whs 
drove out the ancient inhabitants. inſtigated her companions to ſet 
Five generations after they them- fire o che ' ſhips, that ſo they 
ſelves were driven. out of Thyaly might not be obliged to any wor: 
by che Curetes, and Lelage, that ſea-voyages. It would be an cd 
1, by the Atalians, and Locpiaus, leſs piece of work to examine iu 
and were diſperſed into Apire, all the fables that have been col. 
r . l. Crate, Sell reliiing to the origin, d 
(5). Phatarch has taken this out be ſufficient to obſerve chat 
of Heracliau ſurnamed Lembus,who powerful ſtates. have had, much 
lived at the ſame time with Pa- the ſame fortune. The account 


. This hidorian writes that of their birth are through leagh 
ns embarked on board — of time become rather fabulow 
1 4 = Re. 1 | 


daughter of Telepbus, the ſon of Herades ; ſome ſay that 
ſhe was married to zac, others that ſhe was married to 
Aſcanius, Eneas's ſon. According to ſome, Romus, the fon 
of Ulyſſes and Circe, built it; others ſay that it was built 


from Troy z and others, that it was founded by Noms; 
King of the Latint, after he had driven out the Tuſcan, 
who came originally from Theſſaly into Lydia, and from 
thence into /taly. Nay, thoſe authors, who-by the cleareſt 
reaſons make it appear, that Romulus gave name to that 


yrite, that he was the ſon of Aineas and: Dexithea, daughs 
ter of Phorbas, and that in his infancy he was carried 
into 1/aly with his brother Remus; that all the ſhips were 
caſt away by the overflowing of the river, except that 
in which the children were; that this being ſafely landed 
on a level bank of the river, they were both unexpec+ 


dome ſay, that Roma, daughter of that Trojan lady who 
vas married to Latinus, Telemachus's ſon, was n "£0 
Romulus; others, that Emilia, daughter of eas and 
Livinia, had him by the God Mars. The accounts 
which ſome others give 


by Romus, the ſon of Ematbion (9), whom Diomede ſent 


city, differ concerning his birth and family. For ſome 


tedly ſaved, and from themi the _ was called Rome, 


nuvellous, and conſequently more times that were more acceptable - 
eable. | to their deities. 5 18 

| (6) Dionyfaus of Halicarnqſas telle (8) Antiochus Syracu/ſanas, a 
wh in expreſs terms, that /aly is ancient author, who lived an 
be deſt country not only in Eu- hundred years before - 4riflorlt, 
I, but in the whole world; to row —— a long time be- 
"WM pore which, he makes it appear fore the Trojan wars there was & 
an it produces in a greater city in Tah called Rs. 
I -bundance than any other coun- (9) Dio of Chalcis, Wh 
cn whatever, every thing that is wrote five books concerning the 
— neceſſary for. health, wealth, or original of cities, ſaid that this 
agh pleaſure, ++. |! Neu was held by ſome to have 
oo. 7) They had at firſt been very been the ſon of canine, and by 
1 —— cruel; offering human others the ſon of Bmatbion. 
RR 


thereby to make it look more 


nlly prone to add to the truth, 


of his original are Cn ; 
fabulous. One of them is this. Tarcbetius, King of Alba, 


a wicked 
cauſed them to aboliſh that bar 
barons cuſtom, and to offer vic. 


| der. Tarchetius greatly incenſed at hearing this, in. 
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e wicked and cruel Prince, ſaw in his own houſe'a ſtram 
viſion (1), like the figure of the God Priapus, which 
roſe out of a chimney-hearth, and ſtaid there for mam 
days. There was an oracle of Tethys-(2)- in Nuſeah, 
which, upon being conſulted, anſwered that ſome young 
virgin ſhould accept of the embraces of the apparition, 
and that ſhe ſhould have a ſon eminent for valour, good 
fortune, and ſtrength of body. Tarcbetius told the p- 
phecy to one of his own daughters, and commanded 
er to entertain the lover; but ſhe locking on this asan 
| Indignity, put her woman on the execution of the or. 


22 rr om. nm or: cv, oo mw a. .o. 


priſoned the offenders, r e to put them both 10 
death; but being deterred from the murder by the God. 
deſs Veſta in a dream, he enjoined them for their.puniſh 
ment the working a piece of cloth in their priſon, 
which when they finiſned, they ſhould be ſuffered to 
marry z but whatever they worked by day, Tarchetin 
commanded others to unravel in the night. In the 
mean time the woman was delivered of two boys, whom 
Tarchetius gave into the hands of one Teratius, with ſtrid 
command to deſtroy. them; but he expoſed them by! 
river ſide, where a wolf conſtantly came and ſuck 
them, and birds of all ſorts brought little morſels of 
food, which they put irlto their mouths; till a herd. 
man ſpying them, was at firſt ſtrangely ſurprized, but 

venturing to draw nearer, took the children up in his 

arms. This was the manner of their preſervation, and 
thus they grew up. till they ſet upon Tarchetius, and 

' overcame him. Theſe particulars Promathion tells us 

in his hiſtory of Italy. But the principal parts of that 

account which obtains moſt credit, and has the mol! 

vouchers, were firſt publiſhed among the Greeks by Di. 

cles of Peparethus, whom Fabius Piftor has for the mot vil 

part followed: not but that there are ſome” ob, e Ry 


(1) The ſame ſtory is told of of orance and ſimp jeit) / I him 
Ocriſia; and it is ſaid that Serwins 70 Tomes met elſewhere 


Tullius was the fruit of that ap- anyoracles of Terhys, which mak" vas 
-parition. Such ſort of viſions me think chat this * Was 
that : aj 


were very frequent in thoſe times been corrupted, or fell 
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ſerent relations of the matter. However this account, in 
ſhort, is as follows. The Kings of A deſcending li- 
neally from AÆAneas, the ſucceſſion devolved at length 
upon two brothers, Mumitor and Amulius. Amulius di- 
vided the inheritance into two ſhares, reckoning the 
treaſury and the gold which was brought from Tm. as 
an equivalent to the kingdom. Numitor choſe the king 
dom; but Amulius, by means of the money, being more 
powerful than Numitor, he both with a great deal of 
eaſe took his kingdom from him, and withal fearing 


leſt his daughter might have children, made her a 


prieſteſs of Veſta, which obliged her for ever to live a 
fingle life. This lady ſome call Lia, others Rbea, and 
others Sylvia. However not long after, ſhe was, con- 
trary to the eſtabliſhed laws of the veſtals, diſcovered to 
be with child, and would have ſuffered the moſt cruel 
puniſhment, had not Anutho, the King's daughter inter- 
ceded with her father for her. Nevertheleſs. ſhe» was 
confined, and debarred all company, that ſne might not 
be delivered without Amulius's knowledge. In time ſne 
brought forth two boys, extraordinary both in ſize and 
beauty: whereupon Amulius, becoming yet more fear- 
ful, commanded a ſervant to deſtroy them. This man 
ſome call Fauſtulus; others ſay. Fauſtulus' was the man 
who brought them up. The ſervant putting the children 
into a ſmall trough, went towards the river with a 
delign to caſt them in; but ſeeing the waters much 
ſwelſed and very rough, and being afraid to go near, 
he dropped the children not far from the bank,” and 
vent away. The river overflowing, the flood at laſt 
bore up the trough, and gently wafting it, landed them 
on a ſoft and even piece of ground; the place is 
now called Cermanum, formerly Germanum, probably be- 
cauſe brothers are called Germani. Near this place grew a 
vid fig- tree, which they called inalis, either from 
Ramus, as it is vulgarly thought, or from — 
| cauſe 


himſelf was miſtalcen in the name. Romans called Carmenta,, by rea- 
he oracle meant in this place ſon of the oracles ſhe delivered, 
Was Themis and not Tethys. She and was the mother of Evan- 

un the ſame with her whom oa ara be 


the dr. ; | 
Eg (3) Ras 


and thinking it honeft to ſtick to the propoſals le 


= Ih L 1P/E of: 
becauſe cattle did uſually in the heat of the day ſeek: * 
ver under it, and there chew the cud; or rather frum 
the ſuckling of theſe; children there; for the ancient 
called the dug or. teat of any..creature, Ruma, and the. 
tutelar Goddeſs of all young children they ſtill call. Au. 
milia, in ſacrificing to whom they uſe no wine, but their 
libations are made with milk. While the infants lyy 
here, hiſtory. tells us, a ſne- wolf ſuckled them, and 
wood - pecker conſtantly fed and watched them. Theſe 
creatures. are eſteemed ſacred to the God Mars; and a 
for the wood-pecker, the Latins particularly worſhip and 
honour it. 97 m hence credit was more eaſily given 
to what the mother of the children pretended, . that ſhe 
was with child by the God Mars; though it is ſaid that 
ſhe was impoſed: upon by Amulius himſelf, e wr 
her in armour and raviſhed her. 
Others think the firſt riſe of this fable came «(then 
the childrens. nurſe, purely upon the ambiguity of 2 
word; for the Latins not only called wolves Lupe, but 
alſo lewd women: and ſuch a one was Acca Larmis 
the wife of Fauſtulus, who nurſed theſe children. To 
her the Romans continue ſtill to perform ſacrifices z. the 
| prieſt of Mars every April offering libations at her tomb; 
and this feaſt — call Larentia (4). They honour alo 
another Larentia upon the following account. 

The keeper of Hercules's temple having, it b Gon, 
little elſe to do, propoſed to his deity a game at dice, 
making a bargain that if he himſelf won, he would 
have ſomething valuable of the God, but if he was 
beaten, he would ſpread the God a noble table, and pro- 
cure beſides a fair lady to lie with him. Upon tbeſe 
terms reckoning firſt the chances that were thrown for 
the God, and then for himſelf, he found plainly he had 
loſt, Being willing to ſhow himſelf a fair gameſter, 
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rentinalia. There were two feſti- twenty · third of December. 2 P] 
vals of this name, one on the whoſe teſtimony 3 in this cal 
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—— "who was 4 very beautiful 
woman, though not publickhy known, treated her in 
the temple, where he had alſo prepared a bed, and after 
ſupper locked her in, as if the God were really to enjoy 
her. It is faid, that Hercules having paſſed the night wich 


the lady, commanded her in the morning to walk the 


ſtreets, and whatever man ſhe met firſt, to falute kim, 
and make him her friend. The man ſhe met was nated 
Tarrutius ; he was far advanced in years and very rich, 
had no children, nor had ever been married. This man 
loved Larentia fo well, that at his death he left her heir 
to his whole eſtate, moſt of which ſhe afterwards” be- 
queathed to the people. She now became famous, and 
was eſteemed the miſtreſs of a God, when on a ſudden 
ſhe diſappeared near the place where the firſt Laremia 
lay buried, which is now called Velabrum, becauſe, the 
river frequently overflowing, they went over in Ferry- 
boats at this place to the Forum, which manner of paſſage 
the Latins call Velatura. Others derive the name from 
Velum, a Veil, becauſe the exhibiters of publick ſhows, 
generally making their proceſſion from the Forum to ehe 
Circus maximus always hung the ' ſpace between with 
veils, beginning at this place. Upon theſe accounts is 
the ſecond Larentia ſo highly honoured at Rome. 
In the mean time Fauſtulus, Amulius's herdſman edu- 
cated the children privately; but, as ſome ſay, and with 
the greateſt likelihood, Numitor knew it frony the firſt, 
and privately fupplied the expences of their maintenance. 
It is alſo ſaid that they were ſent to Gabii, and well in- 
ſtructed in letters, and all other accompliſhments ſuit- 
able to their birth and quality. The reaſon of their 


names Romulus and Remus was, as hiſtorians tell us, 


becauſe they were ſeen ſucking the wolf. In their 
very infancy, the beauty and gracefulneſs of their per- 
ſons diſcovered the natural greatneſs of their minds; 
and as rs your up, r both were remarkable for 


ſtrength 
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were affable and courteous; but the King's ſervants 
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ſtrength and bravery, attempting all enterprizes that 
ſeemed hazardous, and ſhewing an courage, 
But Romulus ſeemed rather to excel in wiſdom, and to 
have an underſtanding more adapted to political affairs; 
and in his tranſactions with his neighbours, whether re. 
lating to hunting, or the care of their cattle, he made 
it evident to all, that he was born rather to rule than 


to be a ſubject. To their comrades, nay inferiors, they 


and overſeers, whom they did not eſteem to be-their 


put them to flight, and reſcued the greateſt part 


ſuperiors in courage, they deſpiſed and ſlighted, not 
were they in the leaſt concerned at their menaces or 
their anger. They applied themſelves to liberal occu- 


pations and ſtudies, and diſdaining floth and idleneſi, 


were conſtantly employed in running, hunting, catch. 
ing of robbers, and delivering the oppreſſed from in- 
jury. Upon this account they became famous. 


A quarrel happening betwixt Numitor's and Amin 


herdſmen, and the former having driven away ſome 
cattle, Romulus and Remus immediately fell upon ww, 
the prey; at which Numitor being highly incenſed, 


they little regarded it, but took into their company a 


5 
a 


reat number of ſlaves and other needy wretches ; and 
2 this ſtep ſeemed to prepare the way for a revolt. It 
appened that when Romulus was employing himſelf at 
acrifice, for he was ſkilled in religious ceremonies 
and divination, . Numitor's herdſmen meeting with Re- 
mus, as he went with a ſmall retinue, fell upon him, 
and after ſome blows and wounds on each fide, took 
Remus priſoner ; who being carried before Numitor, and 
there accuſed of miſdemeanors, Numitor would not 
puniſh him himſelf, for fear of offending his brother 
who was a paſſionate man, but delivered him into his 
hands, and deſired Juſtice might be done him, as be 
was his brother, and had been injured by his ſervants, 
who thought they might do what they pleaſed becauſe 
he had the ſovereign authority. The Albans. likewiſe 


reſenting the thing, and thinking that Numitor had been 
diſhonourably os. Do 


Amulius was induced to deliver Re- 
n -_ 
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mus up. into: Namitor s hands; to treat him as he thought 
ft, He therefore carried him home, and being ſtruck 
with admiration of the youth's perſon,” of his extraor- 
dinary ſize and ſtrength, and perceiving in his ver 
countenance the courage and intrepidity of his mind, 
which remained undaunted and unſhaken in his preſent 
danger, and hearing that his actions were anſwerable 
to his appearance, but chiefly, as it ſeemed, being 
moved by ſome divine influence which directed the be- 
ginnings of thoſe great events that were to follow, he by 
a fortunate conjecture gueſſed i the truth; and having 
encouraged him by gentle words and a kind aſpect, he 
aſked him who he was, and what were the circumſtances 
of his birth. He without fear anſwered thus: 7 will hide 
nothing From you, for you feem to be of @ more princely tem- 

than Amulius, becauſe you hear and examine before yon 
puniſh; but be. condemns before the cauſe is beard. Firſt 
then, there are two F us, and we are twins abe thought our 
ſelves the ſons of Fauſtulus and Larentia, the King's: ſer- 
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, ant; but ſince we baus been accuſed and ſlandered - before 
ou, and our lives are brought into queſtion,” wwe hear great 
„hing of our ſelves, the truth whereof will appear from the 
a iſue of my preſent danger. Our birth is ſaid to have been 
d ſecret, our ſupport in our ' infancy miraculous 1, for wwe' 1pere 


nouriſhed by the birds and beaſts, to whom we were expoſed a 
prey; a wolf ſuckled us, and a wood-pecker brought us food, 
as we lay in a little trough by the fide of the great river: 
the trough is now. in being, and is preſerved with braſs-plates 
round it, and an inſcription in obſcure characters on it, which 
may prove hereafter perhaps very uſeleſs tokens to our parents 
when we are dead. Numitor hearing this, and recollec- 
ting the time too, and comparing it with the you 
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man's looks, was confirmed in the agreeable hope 
which he had conceived, and contrived to ſpeak pri- 
e vately on this ſubject with his daughter, who was: ſtill 
k Wy cloſely confined. 1m, onto 2+ 0 eget ne” 

e Fauſtulus hearing Remus was taken, and delivered up 
ſe to Numitor, begged Romulus to aſſiſt in his reſcue, in- 
o WM forming him then plainly of the particulars of their 
- WW birth. not but he had dilors given them ſome hints of 


it, 


„ WA 


it, and told them fo much as might, if they attended 
to it, give them no mean thoughts of themſebves. He 
hi 5 full of concern, and fear, took the t ugh And 
ran inſtantly with it to Numitor; but giving a fufpicion 
to ſome of the King's centry at the gate, and being 
gazed upon by them, and perplexed with their queſti- 
ons, he could not but diſcover the trough under his 
cloak. By chance there was one among them whoO was 
preſent at the expoſing of the children, having with 
others been employed in that office; he ſeeing the 
trough, and knowing it by its make and inſcription, 
gueſſed the truth, and without further delay telling the 
King of it, brought in the man to be examined. In 
theſe dangerous circumſtances, Fauſtulus was not a little 
intimidated, and yet they could not force him to con- 
ſeſs the whole. He owned indeed the children were 
alive, but tending their flocks far from Alba ; that he 
himſelf was going to carry the trough to Ma, who had 
often greatly deſired to ſee it, as an evidence of her chil- 
dren's ſafety. Amulius behaved on this occaſion as men 
generally do who are perplexed, and actuated by fear 
or anger; for he ſent in all haſte a meſſenger who was 
an honeſt man, and a friend to Numitor, to enquire of him 
whether he had heard that the children were alive. 
The man being come, and finding Numitor already diſ- 
to embrace Remus as his grandſon, confirmed him 
in this perſuaſion, and adviſed him with all expedition 
to attempt the recovery of his rights, and offered him 


his aſſiſtance. Nor indeed was there any time for de- 


lay had they been deſirous of it. For Romulus now 
drew very near, and many of the citizens, out of fear 
and | hatred of Amulius, revolted to him; beſides he 
broũght a great force with him, divided into compa- 
nies, conſiſting each of 100 men, every captain carry- 
ing a ſmall bundle of graſs and ſhrubs tied to a pole. 
The Latins call ſuch bundles, Manipuli, and from hence 
it is that in their armies they call their captains Manipu- 


© {6) Or the God of Refuge, for an Fyithet of the God of that 
Ahlcus is not a proper name but place; which ſome think to _ 


* 
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making an attack from without, the tyrant, unable to 
contrive or execute any, ſcheme for his preſervation, in 
that ſurprize and confuſion, was taken and ꝑut to death. 
Moſt of theſe circumſtanees are related by Fabius Pifor, 
and Diocles of Peparetbum who I think is the firſt that 
writes of the building of Rome, Some indeed ſuſpect them 


to be entirely fabulous; but they will not appear incre- 


dible to ſuch perſons as conſider the wonderful power 
of fortune, or reflect that the Roman ſtate could . hardly 
have arrived at ſuch a pitch of greatneſs, without ſome- 


thing in its original that was miraculous and divine. 


4  » f 


Amulius now being dead, and fnatters quietly ſettled, 
the two brothers would neither dwell. in Ma without 


governing there, nor were they willing to take the go- 


yernment into their own hands, during the life of their 


grandfather. Having therefore reſigned the power to 


him, and ſhown all proper reſpect to their mother, they 
reſolved to live by themſelves, and build a city in the 
ſame place here they were brought up in their infancy; 
for this was the moſt ſpecious pretence they could in- 
vent for their departure. But perhaps it was neceſ- 
ſary, as they had lach a number of ſlaves and fugitives 


with them, either to loſe their power by diſperſing their 


followers, or with them to ſeek. an habitation elſewhete : 


for that the inhabitants of Alba did not think fugitives 


worthy of being received as citizens among them, plainly 


appeared, from the rape of the Sabines, which was not at- | 


tempted by the Romans out of a licentious brutal diſpoſi> 
tion, but deliberately, and by neceſſity, from the want 


of lawful wives; for they afterwards extremely loved 


and honoured. thoſe whom they had thus forcibly ſeized. 
As ſoon as they had laid the firſt foundation of the 
city, they opened a place of refuge for all fugitives, 
which they called the temple of the God (6) Aflens, 
where they received and protected all, delivering none 
back, ee 
been Hpolls. Bat Dionyn of Ha. to what Gd or Demos the tem- 
bearnaffus ſays, he ould not find ple was dedicated, | © 67 Thi 
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his creditor, nor the murderer into 3 hands 
magiſtrate; ſaying it was a privileged place, and 1 


they were authorized by the oracle to maintain it 4 


ſuch, ſo that the city grewpreſently very populous, 'for 
they ſay it conſiſted at firſt of no more than a thou- 


fand houſes. But of that hereafter. . 8 


Their minds being intent upon building, there aroſe 


picfencly a difference about the place. Romulus built a 
fquare of houſes, which he called Rome, and would haye 
the city built there; Remus laid out a piece of ground on 


the Aventine mount, well fortified by nature, which was 
then from him called Remonius, but now Rignarium (5). 


Concluding at laſt to decide the conteſt by a divination 
from the flight of birds, and placing themſelves-a _ 


at ſome diſtance, to Remus, they ſay, there appeared fix 
vulturs, to Romulus double the number; others ſay, 


Remus did truly ſee his number, and that Romulus feigned- 


his, but when Remus came to him, that then he did in- 
deed fee twelve. Hence it is that the Romans in their 
divinations from birds, chiefly regard the vultur. Thou 
Herodorus of Pontus relates that Hercules was always pleaſe 
if a vultur 1 to him when he was entering upon 
any action; for it is a creature the leaſt hurtful of any, 
pernicious neither to corn, plants, or cattle; it preys 
only upon carrion, and never kills or hurts any living 
animal; and as for birds, it touches not them though 
they are dead, as being of its own ſpecies; whereas 
les, owls and hawks, poop _ their own EI 


dag 
and ÆAſcbylus ſays, 
Mat bird is clean that pris on fallow-birds BIS. 


Befides, all other birds we ſee every day, but a vultur 
is a very rare 2828 and few perions have ſeen. ny of 


their 


I 60 This name is no where elſe laid vitlens hands on bind 7 
to be found. A certain MS. he had not been prevented. 


reads Remoria, which is en (9 There had been for a lo 
the true name. time before twelve cities in 70 


(8) Others ſay he was ſlain in cany, each of which had its King. 


the: fray, contrary to the order of Theſe kings were called Luan 


Romulus, who was ſo afflicted at mones, but it is not knowh what - 


his death that he would have _ original was; nor * 
| en 
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their young 3b that the rarity of chem has raiſed an 
abſurd opinion in ſome, that they come to us from 
. other countries; and ſoothſayers judge every unuſual 
appearance t to de Fate and * the effect of a di- 
vine power. 1 Dh "W 
When Remus knew the dit, he was much Af: 
pleaſed ; and as Romulus was caſting up a ditch where 
he deſigned the foundation of the city: Wall, ſomie parts 
of the work he turned to ridicule, others he obſtruct- 
ed. At laſt as he was in contempt leaping over the 
work, ſome ſay, Nomulus (8) himſelf killed him upon 
the ſpot; others that it was done by Celer, one of his 
companions. In this quarrel alſo was Fauſtulus lain, 
and Pl; Rim, who being Fauſtulus' s brother, it is ſaid, 
had a ſhare in the education of Romulus. Celer upon this 
fled inſtantly into Tuſcam, and from him the Romans 
call all men that are ſwift of foot, or quick in'buſineſs, 
| Celeres;, thus becauſe Quintus Mitellus, within a few days 
after his father's death, entertained the Aden, wich A 
ſhow of gladiators, they admiring his ex 0 
him the name of Celer. [RM 
Romulus, having bu ried his brother 2 Remus > gi 
with his two foſter-fathers, on the mount Remontzs, 
began to build his city, having firſt ſent for men 79) 
out of Tuſcany, who directed every ceremony Which was 
to be obſerved on the occaſion, in the ſame manner E 
in the moſt ſacred myſteries. Firſt, they dug a trench 
round that which is now the Comitium, or hall of juſ- 
tice ; into this they ſolemnly threw the firſt fruits of 
all things either good by cuſtom, or neceſſary by na- 
ture: and then every man taking a ſmall (1) 1 1 
of earth of the country from whence he came, the 
threw chem in + promeyoully together. This trench 
"- hey 


hey aeg he's ceremonies they 
made uſe of, Perhaps they were 
introduced from Greece by Evan- 
der, or the Arcadians. But for my 
part I think we need ſeek no other 
original of theſe ceremonies, than 
their own ſuperſtition, and effe- 
TOW for — no people 


Tuſeans. 


were ever more ſaperttidons, and 
ſenſual at the ſame time; than the 


(1) Ow;d dbes not ſay that it 
was a handful of the hae each 
had brought out of his own coun- 
try, but of the earth he had taken 
from his ET & dr vicins 

terra 
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extent of the city. Then the founder fitted to a plow 
a brazen plowſhare, and yoking together à bull # 
cow, drew himſelf a deep Fro round the boy 
the buſineſs of them who followed was to take — 


that whatever earth was thrown up, ſhould be turned 


all inwards towards the city, and not to let any clod 
lie outwards. This line determined the compaſs of 
the wall, within which was a; ſpace which they called 
 Pomerium, a contraction of Poſtmaerium, becauſe it was 


behind the wall. Where they deſigned to make-a gate, 


there taking the plowſhare out of the ground they fre fred | 
e for it; for which reaſon 


up the 1 and left a ſpac 
they eſteem the whole wall ſacred, except only. where 


the gates are; for had they judged them alſo ſacred, | 


they could not without offence to religion have had a 
free paſſage for the neceſſaties of human life, and for 
things in themſelves unclean, As for the day on which 
they began to build the city, it is univerſally allowed 
to be the twenty-firſt of April; and that day the-Romons 
annually celebrate as the birthday of their country. At 


Firſt, it is ſaid, they ſacrificed no living creature on this 


day, thinking it decent to ſolemnize this feaſt purely, 
and without the ſtain of blood. Nevertheleſs, before 
the city was ever built, there was a feaſt of the hetdſ- 

men and ſhepherds kept on this day, which went by the 
name of Palilia. Now the Roman and Greciau months 


have e or no analogy. But it is {aid that the _ 4 


they called Mundus, {he Harid].round which 88 u ce 
ter they deſcribed a line which was to mark out the 


3 petite Joby . 


to ſignify that Rome ſhould ſubdue 


che che neighbouring nations, and in 
| come miſtreſs of the 


— 


(2) This Aotimachus was con- | 


5155 with Plato. | 
Iz) Authors in general agree, 
W Remulus founded Nome at the 


age of eighteen, the firit year of as Tarutiuf imagined. 


the ſeventh Qlympiad, that he 


reigned thirty-ſeven years, and 


died when 5 was fifty-five years 


1 was eighteen 


when he laid the foundation of 


Rome, which was in the firſt 55 
of the ſeventh Olympiad, it 
lows that he was born the third 


year of the ſecond; and by conſe- 


quence was Conceived- the year 


before, that is the ſecond of the 
ſame Olympiad, and not the fir, 


This is 
confirmed by the authority of the 


aſtronomers, who declare at that 


year ne Os: 4 great ecli 


15 
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which Namulus began to build was certainly the thirtieta 
of the month, at which time there was a conjunction of 
the ſun and moon attended with an eclipſe, which is 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame that (2) Autimacbhus the Teiam 
poet obſerved in the third year of the ſixth Olympiad. 
Varro the philoſopher, who of all the Romans was moſt 
learned in hiſtory,” had a friend named Taralius, in 
other reſpects a good philoſopher and mathematician 
but more particularly fKilful in aſtrology. Io him 
Varro propoſed to calculate the day and hour of Romu- 
lus's nativity; from the know events of his life, in the 
ſame manner as geometrical problems are ſolved by 
analyſis: for it belongs to the ſame ſciende both to 
foretel a man's life by knowing the time of his birth, 
and alſo to find out His birth by the knowledge of his 
life. This tafſc Tarnliac undertook, and firſt oonſidering 
the various actions and eirrumſtances of Romulus life, 
alſo how long he lived, and in what manner he died, and 
then comparing all together, he very confidently pro- 
nounced, that Romulus (3) was conceived the firſt year 
of the ſecond Olympiad, the twenty- third day of the 
month, which the Egyptians call Chæac (4), {December} 
and about the third hour, at which time there was a 
total eclipſe of the ſun; that he was born the twenty- 
firſt day of the month Thoth, ¶ September] about ſun- 
riſing; and that the firſt ſtone of Rome was laid by him 
the ninth day of the month Pharmuthi, April] between 
the ſecond and third hour, For, the fortunes of cities, 


is in the year of the, warld 387 
on the fourth of Aprrh. at which 
time there was an eclipſe of the 


the ſun ontheeleventh ofthe month 
Ahr, which anſwers nearly to 
our Nowember ; but that there was 


none the preceding year we are 
alured by the ſame aſtronomers. 


However there are ſome wh op- 


poſe this calculation, by ſhow ing 
how improbable it is that Ramw- 
4 ſhould have bern able to per- 
form all the exploits attributed to 
him at the age of eighteen. They 
pretend further that Romulus was 


o 
* 4 4 


conceived ay years before, that 


ſan; and according to this rec 
koning Romu/as was twenty-three 
years old when he laid the foun- 
dation of Nome, and died at 
fixt * . SET ET 91 ny . f o 
| 8 reckoned by the 
Egyptian months, becauſe he fol- 
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lowed the aſtrology of the H 
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as well as men, they think, have their certa: 
of time prefixt, which may be collected an OWn 
from the poſitions of the ſtars at their fir foundation, 
Theſe and the like relations may perhaps. rather pleaſe 
the reader with their novelty/and curioſity, . than! offend 
him, becauſe. they are fabulous, 


The city being now built, Romulus Tifted al all [RO 


of age to bear arms into military companies, ca 
pany conſiſting of 3000 footmen, and go he fie (5) 
eſe companies were called Legions, becauſe they were 
the choiceſt and moſt ſelect of the people; the reſt of the 
multitude he called the People. A hundred of the moſt 
eminent men he choſe for his counſellors ; theſe he 
ſtyled Patricians, and the whole body of them, the &.. 
nate, which ſignifies a conſiſtory of old men (6). The 
ſenators, ſome ſay, were called: Patriciam (7, becauſe 
they were the fathers of legitimate children; others, 
becauſe they could give a good account — 
were (8), which every one of the rabble that poured an 

the city at firſt could not do; others derive the name fr 
Patrocinium, or patronage, attributing the origin of the 
word to Patro, one of thoſe that came over with Evan- 

der, a man remarkable for the protection he afforded to 
the diſtreſſed. But perhaps the moſt probable . 
ture may be, chat Romulus gave, them thus es bg: 
J 


F Patrician 


| * 5 The bee + 3 hn. 
creaſed prodigiouſly whilſt the 
, city was building, if it be true 
What Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus re- 
| that when they 
about that work, they were not 
in all above goo horſe, and $069 
foot. 13 (43 ** 
(6) According to the tofloin of 
the Greeks and the kings of the 


Eaſt, the princes in thoſe early | 


days did not govern with an ab- 
ſolute uncontroulable. authority, 
but followed the advice of thoſe 
that were moſt eminent among 
their ſubjects for age and expe- 


rience, as is evident from Homer, 


and * ſacred hiftory, 


ſt ſet 


(27) The Gignity. 0. 


Was not confined to the ſenators 


alone, but wis' conferred on the 


whole body of nobles, whom A- 
mulus had ſeparated ' from | the 


people according to the cuſtom of 


the Athenians. The ſenators were 
called fathers, and their deſcend- 
ants were of courſe Patricians. | 


(8) In proof of this it is f. 
ledged, that whenever the kings 
cauſed an aſſembly of the Patrici- 
ans to be proclaimed, the herald 
called pl of them by his own 
name, and by that, of his father; 
whereas in an aſſembly of the 
people, they were —_ 

— 
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nify that the nch and great ſhould ſhow a paternal care 
for "hoſe 1 in an humble ſtation, and that the common 
ple ſhould neither fear nor envy the power of their 
E but love and reſpect them as their fathers, 
and chearfully apply to them for their aſſiſtance (9). 
For at this very time all foreigners ſtyle thoſe that * 
in this council, Lords, but the Romans making, uſe of 
2 more honourable and leſs invidious name, call them 
Paires Conſeripti ; at firſt indeed they ſtyled them ſimply | 
Patres, or Fathers, but afterwards, adding another àp- 
pellation, Patres Conſeripti (1): a by this honourable 
title was the Senate diſtinguiſhed from the Populace. He 


likewiſe made another diſtinction between the nobles _ 


and the common people, calling the former Patrons, 
the others Clients. And this relation was the ſource of 
great friendſhip. and many mutual good offices; for 
the Patrons were always their Clients counſellors in law- 
ſuits, their advocates when under proſecution, in fine, 
their adviſers and directors in all affairs. Theſe in 
return were firmly attached to their Patrons, and not 
only ſhowed them all reſpect and deference, but alſo, 
in caſe of poverty, helped them to give portions to 
their daughters, and pay their debts; and no law or 
magiſtrate could oblige a Patron to be a witneſs inſt 
his Client, or a Client againſt his Fares (2). has in 

ter- 


a fort of * bot Dionfue of Th alan 220 Ain clients, - 
Halicarngſſus makes it 7 Gat that the Roman, the firſt were no 
the horn was uſed not by way of battes than ſlaves, and the nobles 
contempt, but for expedition ſake, behaved more like their tyrants 
How _— it - _ to 3 than _—_— 
every individu the whole (1) The title Con/eripet is pro- 
body of a numerous people, by perly applicable only tethoſe ſe. 
his name and ſurname, . nators who were added to.theauje 
ä | gioal number, either from the 
(9) Dienyfius of Aalen abins in Romulus's time, or = 
vrites that Romulus only gave the Targuinias Priſcus,' or by the 
name, and changed for the bet- people upon the-eſtabliſhment of 
ter, or reformed; a cuſtom that the commonwealth; - But aſter- 
vas in being long before his time; wards the whole ſenate were 
for it had been —— i in Theſe 
jah, and among the primitive C 
dthezians, But was a great 


Gal of difercnce between the 
. IL F 
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=frer-times, though 


zinged ſtill between them,” it was thought a 


2% L1 PD * | 
all other offices” of friend aa nr 


aſe” and 


_ Yifhonourable thingy: for ehe r "IO cy" frm 


heir inferiors. 


In the fourth month after" the building of he at, 
_ Fabius writes, they ſeized: the Sabin women. Aud 
dme ſay that Romulus being naturally of a martial diſ. 


_ #iſhment and ſtrength 


Whe action may 


Hlled by a confluence of foreigh 
wives, and that the mulxitude in general, conſiſting of 
ai mixture of mean and obſcure perſons; fell under con 
and ſeemed not likely to continue long toge- 


tempt, 


_ and he hoped: beſides, 
as 4 ecurity in his hands, to — this injury” in ſome 


ion, and induced beſides hy cerxain Oracles'to'believe 
i was ordained by fate that Nome muſt receive her nou- 
from war, and owe her greatneſs 
to her victoriqus arms, upon theſe accounts firit offerei 

violence to the Sabins, and that he took away only 
thirty virgins, rather to give an oceaſion of war, tha 
out of any want of women; but this is not very ꝓ 
be more reafdnably aſcribed ikke fol- 
lowing cauſe. He obſerved that his city was preſently 


tobable 


ers, few of whom had 


y detaining the 4 


— yay 2 E 2 8 — a. _ _* 4 


meaſure an occaſion of alliance and union with the WM ,, 
Sabins,, The enterprine was executed in this manner. b 
Firſt, he. gave out, chat he had found an altar of 2 ;; 
eertain God hid under ground; this God they called a0 


Gonſus ), meaning either the God of Counſel, for the; 
ſtilt call a conſultation, Cyꝝſihum, and their chief may 
ſtrates, Conſules, or Couellors, or elſe the Equeſtrian 


he was d ** nd Gab- | 


jet wp che puniſhment eftabliftied 
. by Nm, ut the ſame time, by 
which me was execrated or out- 
ned, and che fir that met him 

mightmurder him with impuniey. 
These mutuhl offices between the 
| pmttbi und client ſubfiſted for the 
ae df Gao years, till Cabal 
GOrazcbar was wibune, iwho'raifed 
that remarkable ſedition in Name. 
Iwill oor! be impreper to take 


nette upon his oceafton, that 
* | 


he 

fit 

. Neptune; wh 

this e was > ebend b the 

the nobles not only towards the ( 

people of Rome, but that in pro vul, 

ceſs of time ſeveral colonies, ans, the) 
nayand entire iflands made that 

of | fotne Patrician; and "lkinel but 

che benefit of his ptotebeiong "and 4, 

the Jenidte ad ſo great regurd for BY war 

this 'reladon and :dependance, BN and 

chat it quendy »yeferred -'the BI mon 

eauſes ef cities and communities WI We 
to their reſpective patrons, og Neat 

whom: ES to 2 3 5 
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had two children by her, a daughter, who being the 


* bl ES. * 


Neptune; For: the altar is kept covered in the grit 
4 Circus at other times, except at horſe · racing, when 
it is expoſed to public 'view; and ſome ſay, it vas not 
without reaſon 8 this God had his altar hid under 
ground, becauſe all counſels ought to be kept ſecret. 
Upon diſcovery of this altar, Romulus by proclamation 
appointed a day for a ſplendid ſacrifice, og for.public 
Samen and many flocked thither; he himſelf, fac 
uppermoſt, amidſt his nobles, clad in purple. As a 
anal for beginning the aſſault, he was to riſe, gather 
up his robe, and throw it 'over his. body; his men 
ſtood all ready armed, with their eyes intent upon him; 
and when the ſignal was given, drawing their ſwords, 
and falling on with a great ſhout, they ſeized; thę 
daughters of the Sabins, but ſuffered the men to eſcapg. 
Some ſay, there were but thirty taken, and that from 
them the tribes. had their names; but Yalerixs Antias 
ſays there were 327, and (5) Juba 683, all virgins 
and this ſerved confiderably to excuſe Romulus, that 


they had taken only one married woman named Herſllia, 


and her too unknowingly; for it ſhowed that they did 

not commit this rape from a lewd and injurious | 
ftion, but merely with a deſign to contract an alli 
with their neighbours, and to ſecure it by the — 


bonds. This Henſiilia, ſome ſay, was married to.Hoſi- 


lus, one of the moſt eminent men among the Romanss 
according to others, Romulus himſelf aid her, and 


firſt born. "8: called W e one W N 


fram 
whoſe decrees: were © confrmed name of. Erstes, or Hp be 
the ſenate. by cauſe he firſt found out the means 


(3) They were forbidden to di- of breaking horſes, yet we are nat 
rulge the true name of that God; to believe that this altar hel 
they only diſting iſhed him by to him, for neither the Grenti mat 
that name, v. was an attri- ſtrangers ever interred. 
bote, and not a proper name. altar; che altar therefore, 

(4) That Ciram was built after - to the God Con/us, and the — 
wards by Ancur Martins for horſe — celebrated in aer 


and chariot races, between the N 
2 Palatine and Awentinr. CE Le) This [I was © the- ſon;of 
ng of Mauritania, vanquiſhed 


We muſt obſerve, that though 
the e 1 


Wptar was workipped-ander 
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from the great concourſe of eitizens to him at thut 
time, he called (6) Aollius, but after-ages, Abilling 
This is the account given by Zenodotus the Trezeniah, 
but it is contradicted by many, © | 
Among thoſe who committed this rape, it is ſaid 
there were ſome of the meaner ſort, 'who were cartying 
off a virgin remarkably tall and beautiful, whom when 
ſome of ſuperior rank that met them, attempted to 
take from them, they cried out, they were carrying 
her to Tala/ins, a young man of great merit and repu- 
tation. Hearing that, they applauded them highly; 
and ſome turning back, accompanied them with grex 
Joy, ſhouting the name of Talafims, Hence the Roman 


at this very time at their weddings ſing Ta/a/ius for their 


nuptial word, as the Greeks do Hymenæus, becauſe, they 
fay this proved a very happy match. ' But Sartius Hilo, 
the Carthaginian, a man of great learning and ingenuity, 
told me, Romulus ga ve this word as a ſignal when to 
begin the onſet; every body therefore ho made prize 
of a. virgin, cried out, Talaſus; and for that reaſon 
the cuſtom continues now at marriages. But moſt are 
of opinion, and Juba in particular, that this word was 
uſed to new-married women, by way of incitement to 
good houſewifery ; for the Greek word Talaſſa, ſignifies 
3 and the language of Italy was not yet mixed 
with the Greek (7). But if this be not a miſtake, _ 


| when he was led in triumph to country. We are told by Dia- 
Rome, whiere his captivity proved fius of:Halicarnaſſus, that Rom 
very fortunate, for he was well and Remus learned the Greet 
inſtructed, and became an excel - tongue, and were educated in the 
lent hiſtorian. Auguſlus gave him Grecian manner at Gabii. He 
a great of Getulia, with the. ſame author likewiſe informs us 
dominions of Bogud, and cauſed that Romulus many years afterthis 
him to marry Cleopatra, Anthony's erected a ftatue of himſelf, with 

$3482 2 Greek inſcription, containing an 
account of his victories; - It 


(6) Aolles in Greek ſignifies clo/e, 
7 There were ſeveral Grecian 
colonies ſettled in aly before the 
time of Ramulus, who preſerved 
their own language unmixed with 
che barbarous language of the 


therefore very natural to ſuppoſe 


that Remulur' introduced many 

Greek words into the Latin lat» 

guage: and that this was the caſe 

appears from what Plutarch fuys 

in the life of Muna that Gre 
| | uur 


1 


1 


RO MUL Us. 69, 
the Romans did at that time uſe the word Talaa, as 
we Grecians do, one might imagine a more probable 
reaſon of the cuſtom. For when the Sabins, after the 
war againſt the Romans, were reconciled, conditions 
were made that the women ſhould not be obliged by their 
huſbands to any kind of work except (8) ſpinning y it was 
cuſtomary therefore ever after at weddings, for thoſe that 

ave the bride, or led her, or for any one elſe preſent, 
Fortin ly to ſay Talafius, intimating thereby, that ſhe 
was to be employed in no other labour but ſpinni 
t is alſo a cuſtom ſtill obſerved for the bride of herſe 
not to go over her huſband's threſhold into the houſe, 
but to be lifted over it, in memory that the Sabin vir- 
gins were carried in by violence, and did not enter 
treely. Some ſay too, that. the cuſtom of parting the 
bride's hair with the head of a ſpear, was in token that 
their marriages began at firſt by acts of hoſtility z- of 
which I have ſpoken more fully in my book of Qxe- 


This rape was committed the eighteenth day of the 
month then called Sextilis, now Augyf, on which the 
ſolemnities of the Cenſualia are kept © 

The Sabins were a numerous and martial people, but 

f lived in ſmall unfortified villages, as thinking it be- 


came them, who were a colony of the Lacedeemonians(9g), 
to be bold and fearleſs. Nevertheleſs, ſeeing _ 


words vere then more mixed with 
the Latin than in later timet. 80 
that the language of Rome at that 
time ſeems to have been'a mix- 
ture of pure Grerk, and the lan- 
guaye of the country. But aſter- 
wards both of them were ſo 
blended together, that the original 
form of neither remained; anda 
language wasproducedcompound- 
ed of the two, and different both 
from one and the other. 

(8) For this- reaſon the bride 
the firſt time ſhe went home to her 
dulband, carried with her a diſtaff 
md ſpindle, ſeated herſelf upon 
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a bundle of ' wool, and dreſt up 
the door with wol. 

; (9) Thy hiſtory — the Sabiar 
the | pares $6. —— of 
the Spartans, offended at the ſeve- 
rity of them, quitted their coun» 


try with an intent to ſettle where 


they might live under leſs re- 
ſtraint; that they firſt ſettled: at 
Pomotia, from whence ſeveral of 
them tranſplanted themſelves into 


the country of the Saia, whats 


they were united to the inhdbi- 
tants, and taught them their enſ- 
toms, 4 7 


F 3 ' * (1) Dip 
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ſelves bound by ſuch pledges, and being ſollicitous fop 
their daughters, they ſent ambaſſadors to Romulus, with 
Fair and equitable propoſals, requeſting, that he would 
return their young women, retract that act of violence, 
and by juſt and reaſonable methods eſtabliſh a friendly 


—— no and alliance between both nations. 
nulus however would not part with the young women, 
but required the Sabins to conſent that the Romay 
ſhould keep them. Some of the Sabins deliberated long 
upon this point; but Acron King fof the Contnenjes, 2 
man of great courage and experience in war, who had 
all along a jealouſy of Ræmuluss bold attempts, and con- 
fidering:particularly from this exploit upon the women, 
that he would grow, formidable, and indeed_inſuffer- 
able to all his neighbours, were he not chaſtiſed, was 
the firſt who began the war, and with a powerful army 
made head againſt him. Romulus prepared to receive il ;; 
him; but when they came in fight, they challenged f 


each other to ſingle combat, the two armies ſtanding D 
dy under arms without moving. Romulus on this occa- Wl 7 
fion made a vow, that if he conquered his enemy, he fr. 
would himſelf dedicate his adverſary's armour to Juni. th 


ter; upon which. he both overcame Acron, and after 
battle was joined, routed his army alſo, and then took 
bis city: but he did no injury to the inhabitants; be 
only commanded them to demoliſh their houſes, and 
attend him to (1) Rome, where they ſhould be 2 
| * „mitte 


were eaſily to be ſuppreſt by the 


K* LF, N 


whence fruit of all ſorts is pr 


CTT „ due 
(i) Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus colony, which was a fort ofguim- for 
NX he leſt them at their ſon. 4 | 1 rand; N true 
liberty; they that pleaſed might (2) It was not a word at that I hoi 
continue at home, and the reſt time uſed in Rome. Jupitin ua fron 
might remove to Rome; and that called Feretrius from the Gui to b 
he only ſent amongſt them. a co- word Pberatrum, which properly WI O0 
Joa of 300 Roman; and this in - fignifies à trophy, a trunk af take 
deed was the ſafer way; for tree adorned with the arms of the BI Oy. 
thereby he made ſvre both of the. enemy. Livy calls it-Fercuun Wl Opn, 
ane and the other, both of thoſe Spolia Ducis hoflium cafes, fapricat the ; 
that repaired to Rome, and of ad id aptè ferculo, gerent. It lize: the \ 
them that continued at home; wiſe ſignifies a chariot. (4 
at leaſt in caſe of any ſedition, or (3) The Salis word Ops, by Opin! 
amtiny among the latter, they which is meant the earth, fon H by t. 
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among themſelves thoſe whom they con 


. 
- 


NOH. 
mitted to alb the privileges of citizens. ' And indeed 
there was nothing more advanced the greatneſs of tum, 
than that the'Romans always united and incorporated 


FL 


manner to Zupiter, and withal make the pomp ob itzde- 
lightful to the cixizens cut don a tall oak which ho ſum 
growing in the camp; this he adornedilikea tropliy, and 
faſtened thereon Acro s whole ſuit of armour diſpoſoch in 
its proper form; then he himſelf girding his ga F 


about him, and crowning his head-with a Jaurel-gavland, 
his hair gracefully: lowing, carried the trophy eretted * 


upon his rightſhoulder; and ſo marched!on;; ſinging-ſangs 
Tes his whole ſoldiery in arms — 
and the citizens all receiving him. with acclamations 
joy and wonder. The pomp of this day was both the 
original and: model of alb ſuccecding triumph «Tha. 
trophy was dedicated to Jupiter . Feretrius, 


from ferire, which in Latin is to /inite (2); for Rumalls 


prayed that he might ſmite and overthrow his engem. 
Theſe ſpoils were called Opima Spolia, as Lamm ſays, 
from their richneſs; which the word (3 Opes ſignifies; 
though one would more probably conjecture, that t ey - 
xe ſo called from Opus which ſignifies an; ; tar. 
when the General of an army with his own hand, kills 


bis enemy's General, to him alone is granted the hongur 


ef ofring the (e) Opins Hale as being de WIL IGE: 
% en 4 ö A wes fn . pres D mer. 


duced, is for that reaſon u ſed 
ſor riches, and power, and is che 
true original of Opima Spolfa, Rich 
Soils, as thoſe that- are taken 
from a vanquiſhed General ought 
tobe. See Foſlus upon the words 
Opima Spolia. ' The erymolopy 
taken by Plutarch from the word 
Opus was as much ankinown- to 

(4) Plutarch here follows' the 
opinion of thoſs who were milted 
dy the teſtimony of Livyy Which 


taken from the Gen 


vine ſoldier was: capable. o ob- 
F 


is very uncertain, and which :he: 
himſelſ contra dicts. It isnt . 
be denied but the conflaut_opinia_ 
on of antiquity down to this an- 
thor was, that 3 | 
Opima were of nece tb be: 

h off: the 
enemies; but it was not a 
fary condition that ha that tppk 
them, and killed the General with 
his 'own- hand: ſboald be ob- 


alnag vas hab "ans wig 


- 


/ 
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the Roman captains was this honour ever conferred: 


firſt on Romulus, for — Acron the Ceninen/ian'; next 


on Cornelius Coſſus (5) for killing Tolumnius the Tuſcan; 


and laſtly on Claudius Marcellus, for killing Viridamarus, 


King of the Gauls. Coffs . and Marcellus, made their 


entries in triumphal (6) chariots, -bearing their: trophies 


themſelves : but Dionyſius is in the wrong to ſay. that 
Romulus made (7) uſe of a chariot; for hiſtory ſays, 
Tarquinius, Damaratus's ſon, was the firſt of the kings 


that brought triumphs to this great pomp and gran- 
deur; others ſay, that Pablicola was the firſt that rode 


in a chariot in triumph: however, there are ſtatues 


ſeen in Rome, which are all on foot. 


of Romulus bearing theſe trophies in triumph yet to be 


After 


make an offering of them to Jupi- of a tribune; but having after. 


ter, This is Yarro's ſentiment. wards heard Auguffus ſay that in 
Marcus Varro ait, ſays Fefius, Opi- the temple of Jupiter . Feretrin 
ma Spolia efſe etiam fi manipularis which he had cauſed to be re- 
miles detraxerit, dummodo Duci ho- built, he himſelf had read the in- 


' flium. Marcus Varro tells us, that ſcription wherein Caſt is'called 


the ſpoils taken even by a private Conſul, the hiſtorian changed his 
foliier. are Opima, provided they mind in complaiſance to that 


' are talen from the General of the Prince, and ſaid that Cofſus was 


enemies; This is manifeſt even Conſul, and as ſuch had the com- 
from the law of Numa, wherein it mand of the army. He did not, 


4 1s expreſsly ſaid cujus auſpicio claſſe or rather would not, perceivethat 
| procinta Opina Spolia capiyntur. Augufius was miſled for want of 


He under whiſe conduct in a pitched conſidering that the inſcription 


 batthe the Opima Spolia are taken, was not made whilſt Cu was 


that is, abe General under whoſe alive, for ſuch inſcriptions were 
command ſome other obtains thoſe not in uſe at that time, but 
ils.” And this is farther con- came into faſhion a long time af, 
med by examples: for it is cer- ter; and the authors of them, 
tain'that this very Cornelius Cofſus, when they gave Coſſus the quality 
who ſlew Tolumnius the Tuſcan, | of Conſu , did not thereby in- 


was no more than a tribune, the tend to fignify that he was Con- 


(5) Livy giving an account of tained thoſe ſpoils, but that he 


chis action of Ceſſus in his fourth had been Conſul, though it was 


book, at firſt followed the opinion nine or ten years after that action. 
of all the ancient authors, and the There are many examples of ſuch 
conſtant tradition of antiquity, by inſcriptions, wherein are expreſt 
which-it: is evident that Cu ob- the offices, - which they, for who! 


_ tained thoſe ſpoils'in' the quality they were intended, did not erer 


As 
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After the overthrow of the Ceninenſians, the other 
Sabins ſtill protracting the time in preparations, the 


people of Fidena, Cruſtumerium, and Antemna, joined 


their forces againſt the Romanus; but they were likewiſe 
defeated, and ſurrendered up to Romulus their cities to 
be ſpoiled, their territories to be divided, and them- 
ſelves to be tranſplanted to Rome. All the lands which 
Romulus acquired, he diſtributed among the citizens, 
except only what belonged to the parents of the ſtolen 
virgins; for thoſe he left in the poſſeſſion of the former 
owners. The reſt of the Sabins enraged at this, choſe 


Tatius for their General, and marched ſtraight againſt 
Rome. The city was-almoſt inacceſſible, having for its 
fortreſs that which is now the Capitol, where a ſtrong 


guard was placed; and Tarpeius was their Captain, not 


ciſe till ſome time after they had 


performed the actions for which 


they are celebrated in thoſe in- 


ſcriptions ; and he would create a 


firange confuſion in hiſtory, that 
ſhould endeavour to make thoſe 
actions, and thoſe inſcriptions, to 


coincide in point of time. Thus 
by this paſlage in Feflus, Altera. 

Conſul Caſſus Corntlius 
4e Tolumnid, is not to be under- 


Spolia que 
ſtood the ſecond /poils were theſe 


which Cornelius Coſſus obtained 
auben he was Conſul, but which 


avere obtained by Coſſus, who was 
afterwards advanced to the ' dignity 
of Conſul. We are not therefore 
to wonder if Plutarch, a ſort of 
ſranger to the Roman antiquities, 
ſhould ſplit upon the ſame rock 


with Livy, who may be thought 


to have fallen into the ſnare not 


ſo much through ignorance as in 
complaiſance to Auguſtus, and to 


confirm him in the opinion he had 
received, and to which he was 
willing to adhęre, that it was al- 
lowed only td a General of an 
army to make an offering of the 
Dina Spolia to Jupiter. Auguſtu, 


| Tarpeia 
deſign was to ſuppreſs the tra- 


dition which maintained that 


private perſons: had a pretenſion 
to the ſame honour; to which 
end he did, perhaps contrary to 


the dictates of his own reaſon, al- 
ledge the authority of this inſcrip- 


tion, and drew from it an unwar- 
rantable conſequence. _ 


5 (6) How could Cofſus be adait- 


ted to enter Rome in triumph, 
ſince that was an honour reſerved 
only for the General, and -Cofſus 


was at that time no more than 2 
private tribune ? But this is a con- 


1 h 


tinuation of the ſame miſtake. 


The ancient tradition was that 


Ca us followed the chariot of his 
General /Zmilius, and drew uz 

him the attention of all the peop 

who were more charmed with the 
trophy he bore on his ſhoulders, 
than with the pomp of the other's 
„„ 8 


is inconteſtably proved from the 
medals," wherein Romulus is de- 
ſcribed marching a- foot wit his 


trophy upon his ſhoulder z. 


3 Pio 


{ 


7) This-afſertion in Platareb 


7 
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Tanpeia the virgin, as ſome ſay, who would: rept 
Romulus as a very weak man. However, this Tarpeia; 
the Captain's daughter, longing for the golden brace- 
lets ſne ſaw the Sabins wear, betrayed: the fort into their 
bands, and aſked: in reward of her treachery, all they 
wore on their left arms. Tatius conſenting to the con- 
dition, in the night ſhe opened one of the gates, and 
let in the Sabins. The ſentiment of Autigonus does not 
pear to me to be ſingular, who Lid, that be- ,, 
men while they were betraying, but hated them. after they 
had betrayed; nor that of Cæſar, who. ſaid in the caſe of 
Rbymitalces the Thracian, that be loved the treaſon, but 
bated the traitor; for it is a diſpoſition which all, who 
have occaſion for the ſervice of wicked men, bear to- 
wards them; ſuch as they have towards venomous , 
creatures, when they ſtand in need of their poiſon and , 
for as they love them while they are of uſe, ſo . 
c 
f 


* 22 


abhor their ill qualities when that is over. And 

ths did Tatius behave (8) towards Tarpeia; for he 

commanded the Sabins, in regard to their contract, not 

to refuſe her the leaſt part of what they wore on their left 
arms; and he himſelf firſt took his bracelet off his arm, ; 
and threw that, together with his buckler, at her; and i 

all the reſt doing the like, ſhe was cruſhed to death by MW 

the weight of them; and Juba tells us upon the autho- . 
rity of Sulpicius Calla, that Tarpeius himſelf being by 
ſecuted by Romulus was found guilty of treaſon. The 
account given of Tarpeia by Poke writers, of. whom 
ungen (9) is one, is very abſurd; they ſay, that ſhe i * 
od * daughter of Tatius the Sabin General, and that 
— — detained by Romulus, ſhe ated and 1 
— thus 4 her father's contrivance. But (1) Sim. b 
V 
b 


{us, the poet, makes a moſt egregious blunder, who 
thinks ae Dare che Capitol not to” che 255 
| ur 


( 141 


(8) p55 hy ** Wehe in ente to Lee bim to Bus- 4 
gay, tbat Tatine' treated her in l, whom ſhe had advertiſed of * 
this manner to puniſh her for her all that had paſſed between her * 
Perſidy, . becauſe whilſt ſhe pre- and the Sahin, Is proof of thi W 
tended-to: betray Romulus and her they alledge the honours the Ne. . 


country 9. him, ſhe ende avoured * hor memory * 10 


I 
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ladelphas, and compiled 


ROMULUS. 74 


bat to the Gauls, nn 
Thus he write: 


| Rome's ſacred walls Tarpeia' s guilt FUEL Fer - 
' Whoſe treach'rous breaſt with Iawle eſs wiſhes oY 

Her country's fortreſs ſhe betray'd, to wed © 
Tue foe that elſe had from her country fed. 


And a little after ſpeaking of her death: 


be numerous nations of the Cettic foe” | : „„ 

Bore her not living to the banks of Po; „ 
But on the traitreſs their broad ſhields they threw; 4 
Their faith entombing whom their Juſtice ſtew. 880 


| Tarpeia afterwards was buried there, and the bill n 


her was called Turpeius, until Tarquin dedicated the 
place ro Jupiter; at which time her bones were re- 
moved, and ſo it loſt her name, except only that part 
of the Copittl, which they ftill call the Torprien rack, | 


from the top of which malefactors are thrown down. 


The Sabins being poſſeſſed of the hill; Romulus in 
great fury offered them battle, which Tatius: did not 
decline, as he ſaw that he had a ſecure retreat in caſe 


| he was overpowered. It ſeemed; that the battle muſt 


neceſſarily be attended with great fatigue and flaughter 
on both ſides; the plain in which they: were ta e 
being confined by many little hills which ſurrounded 
it, and having but a few narrow outlecs, inconvenient 
either for flight or purſuit. It happened too, that the 
tiver having overflowed not many days before, there 
was left behind in the plain, where now the Forum is, 
a deep mud and ſlime, which was the more da ö 
becauſe though it was ſoft underneath, yet the * — 
was grown hard, fo. that it was not eaſtly' diſcaverable 
by the N 7. . Place, the Sn nen were 
about 


death; for ſhe wa mag jfitent TTY There 1 gil rem 


monument ip the eapitsl, upon of his works 4 final collection 
which the e Ge 22 15 marvellous hiſtories. 


This Sl he hiſ- 
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bad of 1 e 


C0 

about to enter, but were prevented by a fortunate acci. 
dent; for Curtius, a man of noble rank and high ſpirit, 
being mounted on horſeback, and galloping a good 
diſtance before the reſt, his org Pages into the 


ſlough (2); he endeavoured a while to di engage him, 
by encouraging him with his voice, and urging him 


with blows ; but finding all ineffeQual, he quitted his 


horſe, and ſaved himſelf. The place from him to this 
very time is called the Curtian Late. The Sabins being 
by this means warned to avoid this danger, began the 
fight with great bravery. The fortune of the day was 
dubious, though many were ſlain; amongſt whom 
was Haſtilius, who, they ſay, was huſband to Herfilia, 
and grandfather to that Haſfilius who reigned after 
Numa. It is probable there were many other battles 
in a ſhort time after; but the moſt memorable was the 
laſt; in which Romulus having received a wound on his 
head by a ſtone, and being almoſt beat down to the 


ground by it, and unable to oppoſe the enemy, the 


| Romans upon that gave ground, and being driven out of 
the plain, fled to the Palatine Mount. Romulus by this 
time being ſomewhat recovered from his wound, endea- 
voured by force to ſtop his men in their flight, and with 
a loud voice encouraged them to return to the eng 
ment. But being overpowered with the number, and 
none of thoſe that fled daring to face about, he ſtretched 


out his hands to heaven, and prayed to Jupiter to ſtop 
the army, and to reſtore and maintain the Roman cauſe, 


which was now in extreme danger. This prayer being 
made, many were ſtruck with a reverence for their 
Prince, and the fear of thoſe that fled was turned into 


a ſudden courage. They firſt ſtopped at the place 


where now ſtands the temple of Jupiter Stator, a title 
given him on account of his /oppizg the army in their 
flight; there they rallied their forces, and repulſed the 

Sabins as far as the palace now called Regia, and the 
Temple of Veſta ; where both parties preparing to 1 
(2 Livy and Dioryſs relate with great gallantry repulſed the 
een. Fe ſay B dt tt "repiitſed in 


that Metins Curtins, afcer he had his turn by -Remutus, ind that 
LAS} | ; / when 
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the combat, were prevented by a ſight ſtrange beyonc 
expreſſion: for the daughters of the Sabins, who had 
been ſtolen by the Romans, came running in great con- 
fuſion, on all ſides, with miſerable cries and lamenta- 
tions, like diſtracted creatures, into the midſt of the 
army, and among the dead bodies, to come at their 
huſbands, and their fathers; ſome with their children 
in their arms, others with their hair Jooſe,. but all 
calling by turns both upon the Sabine, and the-Romans, 
in the moſt tender and endearing words. Both parties 
melted into compaſſion, and fell back, that they might 
make room for them hetwixt the armies. Now their 
lamentation was heard'by all, and all were affected by 
the ſight of the women, but more by their complaints, 
which began with upbraiding and expoſtulation, but 
ended with ſupplication and entreae x. 
IVherein, they ſay, have wwe injured or offended you, that 
we already have ſuffered ſuch calamities, and ſtill. muſt ſuſfes 
more ? We cvere ſeized unjuſtly aud violently by theſe-to whos 
we now belong; when that as. done, wwe were ſo lung neg» 
kfted by our fathers, our brethren, and relativns, that being 
nw by the ſtrifzeſt bonds united to thoſe whom tue once mor- 
zally hated, we cannot but fear for the danger and lament 
the death of the very men who once uſed violence to us. So 
that you do not now come 10 vindicate our honour, as virgins, 
from them that injured us, but. to force away wives from 
their buſbands, and mothers from their children; making this 


former neglect of us was; ſuch is their love towards us, and 
ſuch your compaſſion. Did you make war upon any other oc- 
cafion, yet for our ſakes you ought to deſiſt, ſince you are our 
fathers, our grandfathers, our relations and kindred; but if 
this war be for us, take us together with your ſans-in-law, 
and reſtore us to our parents and friends; but do not rob 
uw, we beſeech you, of our children and huſbands,” left we 
Gain become captives.” - Herfilia having ſpoken much to 
this purpoſe, and others earneſtly making the ſame re- 
hen he had received many was endeavourin g to make good 
wounds, and loſt much blood; he his retreat. fas” | 
alually fell into the lake as he ' 


(3) That 


\ 


yur attempt to reſcue us, more grievous to us than your 
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a treaty; - The women, during that time, prei 
their huſbands and children to their fathers and be 
thren, brought refreſhments to thoſe who wanted then, 
and carried the wounded home to becured;; they ſhowel 
alſo how much they governed within doors, and hoy 
indulgent their huſbands were to them in demeanin 
nſelves towards them with all imaginable kindnel 
and reſpect. Upon this, conditions were agreed! upon, 
that what women pleaſed might ſtay with cheir huf. 
bands, exempt from all drudgery and labour but ſpin- 
ning; chat the Romans and Fabins ſhould inhabit dhe 
city promiſcuouſly together; that the city ſhould be 
called Name from Romulus, but the Romans ( my Duaritti, 
from Cures the capital of che Sabins, and the country of 
Tatius; and that Tatius and Romulus ſhould both g. 
vern and command the ry in common. The Ne 
of this racification is ſtill called Comitium, from"Coire'td 
meet together, \ The city being thus doubled in number, 
an hundred of the Sabins were elected Senators, and the 
legions were increaſed to 6000 foot, and 600 horſe (4): 
then they divided the people into three tribes; the firſt, 
from NRomulis, were named Rhummenſe; the ſecond, from 
Tatius, Tatienſes ; the third were called Luceres, from the Wil be 
Lucus or Grove, where the Aſylum frood, whither many wy 
fled for ſanctusry, and were received into the cih. Co 
And that they were juſt three, appears from the very 
name of Tribe and Tribune, i. e. chief of the tribe. Each 


Ne eontrined ten Curie or Wards, which ſome: i, 
took 
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8) T, bat wurry N rricu fions upon Plutarch, has diſcovend 
larly NM. A be ca _ two manifeſt errors in this place: 
man, but the whole 1 Plutarch aſſures us that Nonuln 
feep/e \ Quirites, ſaith — — incorporated 600 horſe in ere 
Halicarnaſſus;; but this is contra- legion, whereas there 3 * 
dicted by the form anciently, uſed at any time ſo many in 
in the publication of imerments, the legions. There were at 151 
where it AGE declared Our Qui- 200 borſe in each Jegion; aftet 
ris letho datus eft, from whence that they roſe to 300, and at lat 
it appears, that every citizen in to 400, but never came vp 
particular was called iris. 60. In the ſecond place he telb 
a (4) Rualdas in his animadver- us us that Romulus made the boy 
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ROMULUS. of 
tobk their names from the Sabin women; but that ſeems 
to be falſe, becauſe many had their names from che di- 
ferent quarters of the city which were aſſigned to them. 
It is true, that many regulations were made in honour 
of the women: as that the men ſnould give them the way - 
where-ever they met them, ſhould ſpeak no indecent word 
in their preſence, nor appear naked before them; that in 
a caſe of murder they ſhould not be tried by the ordinaty | 
judge (5) 3 that their children ſhould wear an ornament 
5 their necks called the Bulla, becauſe it was like a 
Bubble, and the Præterta, a garment edged: with purple! 

The two Princes did not immediately join in con- 
cil together, but at firſt each mer with his own hun- 
cred, afterwards all aſſembled together. Tatius dwek 
where now the temple of (6) Moncta ſtands; and R- 
nulus cloſe by the ſteps, as they call them, of the Pleaſant 
ſure, near the deſcent from the Palatine: Moant to uthe 
Circus Maximus. There, they ſay, grew the Holy Cornel- 
Tree, of which they give this fabulous account; that R. 
mulus once to try his ſtrength, throwing a dart from the 
Aventine Mount, (the ſtaff of which was made of Cornel) 
the head of it ſtruck ſo deep into the ground, that no 
one, of many that tried, could pluck it up: and the ſoil, 
being fertile, afforded the wood ſo. much nouriſhment 
that it ſhot! forth branches, and produced a trunk of 
Cornel of conſiderable bignefs.. This poſterity preſerved 
and worthipped as one of the moſt ſacred things, and 
terefore walled it about; and if to any one it appeared 
not e nor ee e e en en and Br 


to conſiſt of 6000 foot, which was time Ane to 5000; and at 
never done in his time. It is faid laſt to 6500 by Scipio but this 
by ſome that Marius was the firſt; was never done hut upon preſſimꝶ 
that raiſed the legion to that occaſions. The ſtated force of a le- 
number, whereas Livy gives us une was 4000 foot, and 200 horſe. - 
to underſtand that that augmen- (5) If one of theſe Sabiae o- 
tation was made by Scipio Africa- men had committed a murder ſhe 
1 long before Marius. In Re- was to be tried for it hy a com- 
mus time a legion never mu- mittee of the ſenate. 

ered more than 3000 foot. Af. (6) Monera, that is, N Mee 
ter the expulſion of the kings it anthy Juno the admoniſher. Ta. 
x . to 4000, er tius was poſſeſt of. he e 
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80 Te L I F E | 
ther, he ceoſently proclaimed it to all he met, 1 th 


calling for water, as in a fire, ran from all. 
buckets full to the place. But, they ſay, w 59 
Ceſar was repairing thoſe ſteps, ſome of the labouten 
happened to dig too cloſe about it, ſo that the 'rootma 


| Injured, and the tree withered. 


The Sabins agreed to uſe the Roman eidartfis:: Al 
that is of importance on this ſubject is mentioned in the 


life of Numa. Romulus on the other hand, came into 
the uſe of the Sabin ſhields, and made an alteration both 
in his own armour and that of the reſt of the: Roman; 


who before wore ſmall targets after the manner of the 
Greeks. But as to feaſts and facrifices, they partook of 
them in common, not aboliſhing any which either na. 
tion obſerved before, and inſtituting ſeveral new-ones: 


one of which was the (7). Matronalia, inſtituted in ho- 


-nour of the women, for their putting an end to the war; 
another was the (8) Carmentalia. Some think Carments 
is a Deſtiny who preſides over the birth of men, for which 
reaſon ſhe is particularly honoured by mothers. Others 
ſay, ſhe was the wife of Evander the Arcadian, and a pro- 


Pheteſs, who uſed todeliver her Oracles in verſe; and from 


Carmen a verſe was called Carmenta, though her proper 
name was Nicoſtrata. Others more probably derive Car. 


menta from Carens mente, as bein ng bereft of her wits, by 


reaſon of her prophetick. madneſs and enthuſiaſm. Of 
the feaſt of Palilia, we have ſpoke before. The (9) Lu: 
percalia, by the time of its celebration, may ſeem to be 


a feaſt of purification, for it is ſolemnized on one of the 


inauſpicious days of the month February, which name 
ſignifies purifying ; and the very day of the feaſt was an- 
ciently called Februata : but the name of it originally, 


ene the feaft of wolves; and i ſeems upon this ac- 
„ eon 


and Quirinal mounts, and Romulus = This was a very ſolemn fe 


of the Palatine, and Czlian. flival kept on the 11th of Jans · 
(7) The feaſt of the Roman ary, under the capitol near the 
matrons celebrated on the firſt of Carmental gate. They begged oſ 
April, at which time they offered this Goddeſs to render their wo- 
aſacrifice to Mars and Juno, and re- men fertile, and _ 39s them happf 

ized preſents from their friends. deliveries.  - 
00 This 
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count tobe: of great antiquity, and brought in by the 
(1) Arcadian ho came with Zveuder. This is the come 
mon opinion a: but it: may be. derived as well from the 
ſhe-wolf, that ſuckled Ramulus; and we ſee! the Luncei 
che prieſts who run about the city on that day] begin 
their courſe: from the place where they ſay Rumulus was 
expoſed. But the ceremonies: that are then performed, 
render the original af the thing more difficult: to be 
gueſſed at: for firſt there are goats killed ; then tNτο¹ 
noblemen's ſons being brought, ſame. are to ſtain their 
foreheads with the bloody knife, others preſently ce 
wipe it off with wool dipt in milk ; then the boys, muſt 
laugh after their foreheads ate wiped; that done, having 
cut the goats ſſcins into thongs, they run about naked, 
except that they have a covering about their middle, laſn- 
ing all they meet; the young married women, inſtead of 
ayoiding, deſire to receive their ſtrokes, fancying it helps 
conception and child- birth. Another thing proper to 
this feaſt, is, for the Luperci to ſacrifice a dog. -Butas, 
a poet, who wrote a fabulous aceount of the oori- 
gin of the Raman cuſtoms in elegiack verſe, ſays, that 
Romulus and Remus, after having conquered. Amulius; ran 
joyfully to the place where the wolf gave them ſuck; that in 
imitation of that action this feaſt was kept ; that two young 
noblemen ran, ſtriking at all that were in their way, 


As when with fword in hand, their foes o erromm 
I | 232 Ar aon. 
that the bloody knife was applied to their forehead, in fe- 
mory of the danger they were then in, and of the bl 
that was ſpilt that day; and that the cleanſing of then 
with milk, was in remembranee of their firſt food and 
ouriſhment, © But Caius (2) Atilius writes, that before 
= % 10! 5 l 21 one aan $0 e * the 
0) This feaſt was celebrated (2) Caius Acilius Glabrio was 
on the 11th of February in honour tribune of the people, in the year 
of the God fam. 5536. He wrote NE : 
ö og ng . both, by Cicepey 80G. em 
(1) For the Arcadian; cele- The laſt; of whom. ſays that ! 
brated the ſame-feaſt in honour annals were randlate . into Lans 
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the ciey was built, | cheicattle of Romulus ind Ramm ohe 
op! 2 chey, cons profing. to che God Fauntis, tan 
aked- might not be 
eroubled es —— and that for that eaſoh the Taper 
If this facrifice be By w 

ir is ptobable that they uſed a dog 
for the Græciam in heir! luſtrations, or Surfing 
make uſe of dogs; 
 mohy'which they call Periſcyluciſmos (3 
ttlebrate this as a feſtival 'of 
g and preſerving Romulus there is. then alſo 
good reaſon for their killing a dog, as being an enemy 
do wolves: but perhaps nothi 

than to puniſn the creature for moleſtin 
when they ran about. : 
*0 tris faid that Roinudus agg the holy: (4 fire; 


1 that pu 


and perform the cere 
00 But if they 
gratirude to the wolf "for 


more was meant by it 


Kaen eee 
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and inſtituted the order of Veſtais others aſeribe 46019 


Numa Pompilius ; however it is 
igious, ahd>'well ſkilled in the | 
art of divination, and for that reaſon had a Liu al. 
ways in his hand, which is a croòted rod, with which 
the ſoothſayers deſcribe the quarters of” the heavens, 
when they fit to obſerye the fligh 
ee kept. in the h but pcs when 


| Among other offerings of. 
2 ey offered Vitle d dogs | 


otherwiſe eminently reli 


0 Proſerpine, which they carried 
Fate that wanted to be 


0 Plutarch means that N- 
Was — punter c _ 9 
775 r e his 

284 85 fire was Pere at Alba, 
41 We was an order of Yefals, 
finte Nomuluss mother was herſelf 

5711 . here Plutareh 

now not w ere are 

| 21 with this. 1 of Romulus. 
Da. 5. ws ſays on 


1 f barly, 
. by g ſhe ray 0 ay, 


conſent of her parents or 
ons, who had a right to take 


7 re amulus ren- 
. tate holy, and 
; ohfarreation, that 


„ that Romuius was 


the 


which had 3 * common food 


of men in the firſt ages of the 
world. It is true that when 2 
woman was found guilty of any 
notorious crime, ſach as adultery 
os drunkenneſs, the huſband was 
at liberty to puniſh her; but it 
was to be vi the rein a 


cognizance of the fact in con. 
junction with, him. The. 1 oy, of 
divorce was by no me - 
blimed by Nl, a 6405 
trary it is certain dar among the 
Romans the wife was ih her he 


0 Hure. mat uf e 


r 


Ccere- 5 


t of birds. This Lim 
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it ic bing conſumed. 


wife, either for 


infernal God. 


ſeemed to have judged 


cerning theſe matters. 
In the fifch year of the 


when parricide was deemed an 
impoſſibility, and therefore not 
mentioned in the laws, as Plætarceb 
immediately aſter obſerves, that 


a mother to poiſon her children ; 


crime ſhould be uniſhed only 
a divorce. 
tends the = cauſe 
here mentioned, the counterfeit- 
ing the huſband's keys; not only 
becauſe it is improbable that a 
fault comparatively ſlight ſhould 
be joined with ſo d a crime 


puniſhment ſhould //be; appointed 


wort nn 


| the city was taken by the Gaul. After the barbarian 
were driven out, it was found in the ruins under a | 
heap of aſhes, untouched by the fire, all things a 


He made ſeveral lig 008 6b which is [Ca PR 
vere (5), for it does not allow a wife to leave her huſ- 
band, but grants a huſbatid” a po 
poiſoning her children (6), or counter- 
feiting his keys, or for adultery; but if the huſband 
upon any other occaſion put her away, one moiety of 
his eſtate was to be given to the wife, the other to be 
devoted to the Goddeſs Ceres ;\- and whoever" divorced 
his wife, was to make an atonement by ſacrifice to the 
This too is obſervable; that Romulus, 
appointed no puniſhment for real 
all murder parricide; thinking the one I 
the other impoſſible; in which for a 1 
rightly, for in almoſt 600 bo 
there was no inſtance of that crime in Roms; and Larius 
Oftius, after the wars of Hamibal, is recorded to have 
been the firſt parricide. But let chus much ſuffice cons 
reign of 2 utins, ſore of his 
friends and kinſmen meeting certain (7) ambaſſadors - 


_—_ the keys of the 
it ſhould — ſuppoſed poſſible for 
tor is it leſs unaccountable, that che bri 
2 woman convicted of fuck, 2 
cult a” of P | - yorce ſhe teſtored them in 

% divorce 


i the former, and that the ſame ſays 3:thas - 


for both; 2 A [Rome do complain of SW bs fg 


wer to turn off his 


parricide, but called 


coming 


does not appear that : woman 
Oh 


uſe were 


could have any tem 


commit it; for 'amo 


ar de e wife's keeping; 


it was -_ 
ceremonies o — 
m to dcliver _ 
to the-bride as ſoon as ſhe en 
y his houſe; and in caſe of a . 


to her huſband. Some 2 
—— been made by the commen- 
tators to remove theſe difficultics, 
but none of their ſolutions * 
pear ſatis factor. 
. Den of Hale 
they. were J 
from Lavinium who had been 
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coming from Laurentum to Rome, attempted on the 


road to rob them, which they not ſuffering, but: de- 


fending- themſelves, they killed them. Romulus thought 
that ſo atrocious a crime deſerved immediate puniſnmeũt; 


but: Tatius neglected and delayed! the affair; and this 


was the firſt beginning of an open quarrel; betwixt them, 
fot before this they behaved with great reſpect to each 
other, and adminiſtred affairs together with perſett 


unanimity. The relations of them that were ſlain, be. 


ing prevented by Tatius from obtaining ſatisfaction, fel 
upon him as he was (8) ſacrificing with Romulus at La: 
vinium, and killed him, but honourably attended Nam 
lus back, highly commending him for a juſt prince. 
Romulus took the body of. Jatius, and buried it very 
ſplendidly in the Aventine Mount, near the place called 
(9) Armiluſtrium, but altogether neglected revenging 
his murder. Some | hiſtorians; write, that the | people 
of Laurentum, fearing the conſequence, delivered up 
the murderers of Tatius; but Romulus diſmiſſed them, 
ſaying, one murder was requited with another. This 
gave occaſion to ſuſpect and report that he was not, dil- 
pleaſed at the removal of his partner in the govern- 
ment. None of theſe things however raiſed any feud or 
diſturbance among the Sabins but they all continued 
to live peaceably, and to ſhow the profoundeſt veneration 
and ſubmiſſion to Romulus, ſome out of love to him, 
ſome out of fear of his power, and others becauſe: they 
reverenced him as a God. Many foreign nations too 
paid great reſpect to him; the ancient Latins ſent am- 
e d entered tt a Jeage wink Fim, "Me 
a city in the -neighbourhood. of Rome, he took as ſome 
ſay; by ſending a party of horſe, before with com- 
mands to cut off the "hinges of the gates, and then 
ern enn ee nnn en 
marching. thither unexpectedly in perſon. Others ſay, 
, wht that 
fions made by ſome: of Tatius's Rome were obliged to go once 
friends upon their territories, and year to perform to the Gods df 
that as they were returning, the the country for the ſafety of theft 
ahnt lay in wait for them on the city. Licinius writes that Tat 
Toa, Aripped them, and killed went not thither with Fenn, 


e 4 i * ; 
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feßeral of them; © nor on account of ' the: ſacrifice, 
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dering and ravaging: the Roman territories,” Ropadus dayſ 
in ambuſh for them, ànd after having killed many io 
them, took the city; however he did not demoſjſh 
it, but made it a Roman colony, and ſent thither um the 
thirtieth of April 2300 inhabitants. * Preſently-after'a 
plague broke: out, which killed ſuddenly-withour:any: 
previous ſickneſs; it affected likewiſe' the trees: and ittie. 
cattle ſo as to deſtroy their fertility.) It rained-bluoll too! 
in the city; ſo chat the terrors of ſuperſtition werg added 
to their other ealamities. But eſpecially ven the ſame 
miſchiefs fell: upon Laurentum alſo; then enefy one 
judged it was thẽ divine vengeanee that felb upon both 
cities for their neglecting to puniſh the murder 
uus and the ambaſſadors. But the murderers dn bot 
ſides being delivered up and put to death, the e mi- 
ties viſibly abated, and Romulus purified the cities wic 
luſtrations; hich they ſay, are even to this "time per 
formed at the gate called Ferentina? Before! the plague 
ceaſed, the Camerians invaded the-Rywians, and over-ranthe 
country, thinking, that by reaſon of the diſtemper; they 

were unable to withſtand them; but Romulus preſe 
made head againſt them, and gained the victory, 
the ſlaughter of O00 men: he then took their city 
and brought half of thoſe he found there, to Rome und 
on the firſt of Auguſt ſent from Rome to Camera double 
the number he left there. So many citizens had he'toſpare, 
in ſixteen years time from the building of Rome. Among 
other ſpoils he took a brazen chariot from Cameria, 
vaich he placed in the temple of, Vulcan ſetting. (1) 
thereon his own ſtatue crowned by victory. >... c... 
The Roman-cauſe thus daily gathering ſtrength; the 
weaker neighbours ſubmitted, and were con tent to live 
in ſecurity ; the ſtronger, out of fear or enyy, _ thous it 
inal had gn 2d it 16d) 60: choir rotar al 
ſuade the inhabitants to pardon ſacrifice, and the place where it 
the murderers, was performed, were all called 
(09) It was ſo called becauſe the Armilaſtrium. hen of 22603 13 
troops aſſembled there once a (1) Dionyſus of Halltarnaſſus 
year under arms in order to be ſays that he added his comno ſtay 
purified, - The feaſt, which was tue, on which was an inſeription 
on the 19th of October, = in Gree& containing an _— 
ON — „ 
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A 


_ challenge eee and heuſes, When in the hands of 


and ſwiſtneſs more than human. But what ſome-writs, 


lain by Nomulurs own hand, is fabulous and: abſurd; 
| {indo even the Meſſenians are thought to have been c. 


for having killed ſa many 


"Ho POET 


nn Aetna i Aa to | ] 


were the /eentes, a people of 7 Ham, who. Ry 4 
lurge territory, and inhabited a ſpacious city; they took 

an occaſion to commence a war, by redemanding H. 
dime, as belonging to them. But it was e 
reaſonable, but very ridieatous, that they, ho did nat 
aſſiſt the inhabitants of Nen in the greateſt: extremi- 


ties; but permitted them to be deſtrayed, ſhould -now 


others. They accordingly received a ſcornful anſwer 
from Namulus / upon Which they divided themſelyes 
into two bodies: one attacked the garriſon of Fidete 
the other marched againſt Romulus atk Which went 
againſt Fideme, got the victory, and ſlew 2000 . 
the other was worſted * with: the loſs of 18900 
men. They afterwards fought again near Fides and 
all acknowledge that the: ſueceſs of the day was:iowing 
ta Romulus himſelf, who. ſnowed the moſt conſummate 
{kill as well as courage, and ſeemed to cuert a ſtrengi 


above (2) Were 


that of 14000 who fell that day, 


travagant in their boaſts of Ariſtenenes, who, 5 
three times offered a ſacrifice. of an bn 
Lacedemomans in three hattles, 
W NY 1 the abby en ne Romullu, 


{CH ws 


- 


n ide, — ve e 
no mention of the victory; and I 
very much [queſtion the inſcrip- ti 
tion; for, as. I had occaſion to 
obſerve before, they did not, till 


5 1 after Romulus, hegi 
to make inſcriptions on their 
tues, and when they did 5 


ſt the name and 
of thoſ e in honour of whom. 


ing D a 4 
(2 


hyperboles. Thus 8 


berge to be e at 24 12 
thoſe an 5s inſcrip- . be 


vented by So weky of fog cet 


by Plutarch had eral 
what they found in thel 
of triumph, where we may 
ſure they were got 


came 


women, when they 
meet David on bj retry 


noi s 5. 


ſulſering thoſe-chartiwere-left'to make-thrir cage bien 
up bis forces Against tir cit xv They! ſans n 
fered ſo great a defear, did not a Wink oe 

but — bung w him ontractedoa 
friendſhip” for; 105/years,''y D china 


of land called 3 ils) hey veneer 


containi ſever ken e 
red for this In dhe trench aan 

— — reſt of his many captives,-the generabdſ 
Veientes, a mah in years; 
of this affair Rave beha inypradently,- and / un- 
becoming $ MWhence evem nowin their-fucrifnts 
for victory, they pranks — 'thr _ 3 

ce to the capitol; A 81 
— child'sornamentticd ae the herath icvips} 
2 10 be Le for che K. 
colony of che Sun, and Vi i 

This as — in which Rense Was 
After this he behave as almoſt: all men dee 
raiſed by e turns of forwane and 
greatneſs ; for being lated with i b 
more haughty und- Aſſuming, and chaaged His 
popular behaviour into the pride andi dtatelineſi of 
abſolute monarch; His Habit wWwarra 0 Pan K wude oft? 
oer! he threw'a robe witk a purple border; 150. 

nce ook chair of ſtare, having abeays about 


no een 


dayghter of the Philiſin 
their ſong, Saul fo" 4 n 
ſands, and David +: bis” You 
Jands. . oy 3 * . 

(3) Plater ix is 28 . 


fiexs goes us che 

of the riginal” oft 

bat hie A Wiel Raken, or. e | 
by 10 3 7 2 


can were 


15 a 1 5 
wo 4% | — > 
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88 | The I IEC. 
(ih) i ſame young men called Celerat, from their cone 


in doing buſineſs ; others went before him with; ſtarm 


to make qgοοm for bim, baving ſeveral thongs of leather 
els, oy bind whom ever he commanded. The 
merly uſed Iigare, in, the ſame ſenſe s they 

— ſignifies 10 bind (5 % whende thee 
— called Liclares, and the rods they carried 


— Fofets p though. perhaps they were firſt called 


Akores, and afterwards by puttitig in a G, Lifores; forthey 
are i che ſame that the Cresians call Leitourgai (or officers 
fob ths; people) and the Greciant ſtill call æhe peoplein 
general; :Zetas, and the common peop Is Laos. nt 

When after the-death; of, his | grandfather Numitar in 


lu that kingdom devolved: — Rumulus, hes oto 
s — the people, deft. the government in theit; own 
n 


ds, and appointed: yearly particular: -magiſtrate:to 


U ſuperintend the Sabins (6) | But by this example h, 
taught: the great: men of Roms likewiſe to ſeel after ia 
free andbanti: monarchical ſtate, herein all might ſbart 


hy tuvas in the government; for the Pairiiam wert not 
oawogoneerned in ſfateraffairs, but hach only the name, 


Sutl titleo of chenour left them, convening in conti 
rather for fa 


ion -ſake than to give advice; for they 
ia:fHenceiheard the king's commands; and ſo departed 
exceeding the.commonalty anly an this, chat chen heard 
—— determined. Nut this was not the: wort. 


Mhenche of nave authority diſtributed among{ his-ſob 


gies what lands :were-acquiret] hy war, :and reſtored 


 theFfeientes their hoſtages, (7) without the conſent of the 


ſenate, 


Fa of the comme codle, but thoſe 


Ward, an 3 
K "i 


1 9 oe 


e ee e 


77 rb, Was ot accirately 
1K 5 ne 1C hk xa 5 (3) To Da 7 "0 . 
Scher i ſe ae would not have Te- cariofſus adde that he ot We: 
War the word Ligare as ob- rendered imſelf inſuppo able by 

and he ſays the contrary his cruelty, having cc ndemn- 
in hi bgok of Reman ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable 
among 


Henk . ith f greatef. big 4 


A 
54 TIT 1 . 
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certainty to 


Was dead, Was ex 
ſome raſpicigh 5 


* „ * . 
* 


r ̃ i. ß —¼ÄÄ out 


R OM U L US. 
Euate, tiiscks looked upon 


— poop get rg. 
after; the ſenate feil under ſtrong -faſpicons;"" „He 


diſappeared con the ſeventh day 
called Fill, :ibut then Qn, 
be related of His death otily Hrs Moree 6 4 

chat day many deten en pe 1 


For there ate no upon 


29 
cab an odträgesusLänfü ; | 
bearet": a:Thort” time 


IO 
: nothing; 


"of, the mon 
leaving 


formed in re pre ſentation of that veeldent. 5, esche 


this uncertainty 


to be choaghit ſtrange 


ſeeihg tlie man 


ner of the death of: Spi Afritanus, whe Oed ar his 


own houſe» after ſupper; 


was gnever well aſcertained 
for, ſomt ſay ke died b naturally and ſu 
was of a ſickly conſtitutidn: (9) ſome that” he pd 


tag”! 
iſd ned 


himſelf; and others that his enemies brkaking in upen 


him in the 


body 


the f br duhen Ro 


—— 'Seipi when he 
to publick viewy and indeed his 


and means of diſtov 15 
pearedpneitfler the | 


17 


part of his body; or of hisclothes was to:be"ſeen t- 
ſome imagined-that while: he was holding an aſſembly . 
the ſenate in the temple uf Vulban, the ſenators — 4 


him, cut his body in pieces, and each too 4 part d 
his boſom. Others ſay, that his 
of Vulcan, nor in the preſence: ofith — 


in the temple 


eas nei 


only; but that ĩt happened, while he was holding an aſ- 


ſembly of the 


people without the city, near a plate valſedtke 


Goats-Marſo; and that on a ſudden ſtrange and unaccount- 
able diſorders aroſe in the air; (1) the ſun was darkened, 


and the day. Was s turned i into a @ tempeſtuous.: nig 


4 -i4 . 15 


among the Remi to be thrown 
down the Tarpelanm roc. 
(8) The Romans in their calen- 
dar eall that day Pop: nt, 
the fight of the people. "None Ca- 
jrting, the "Caprotine Nene, - 
fefum Ancillarum; the feaſt "of 
ſroant maids, which three ehing 
particularly relate tothatacciden 
a will be obſerved in its na 
(9) His wife 8 
of the Gracehi; Whole deſigns were 
conſtantly, and with great zeal, 
poſed by him, was ſuſpeRted 


; the  Mortjs Punitirom's 


he, wich 


«3; Kab ee 


to PRE poiſoned Hin” ' Howeyer 
it was, no i nquiry was ever 
into the circumſtanbes of \ 


2 I» 
perit. He met bir 1 in his 
i ke but found 1 30 ons a 4 
court of ie, ty FHifecul 


Sempronia, "ſiſter 1 


(1) The ancients tell us, that 
Romulus, after à reign of thi 
ſeven years, died whilſt the ſun 

was 


[ 


Ul 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


friend of Romulus, who came with him from Alla, pre 
ſented himſelf to the people, and declared; withra Loy aft 
ſolemn oath, that as | 


: e laid the foundation of Rene, | 
15 ſan to mY the Wu. He was u deſcendant of 
of the 2 olym- 


The JILIN 


pl 

1 

nt I 

. 7 
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ſenators: — not let m ſearch, or — 7 — J 
ſelves about the matter, but commanded them to ho. 7 
nour and worſnip Romulus, as one taken up to the God . 
and who, after — bean a good Prince, was now Wl 7 
be to them a pmpitious deity. The multitude thearing I f 
his, went away with great ſatisfaction, worſhipping Wl bi 
» in hopes of his e Protection. Butt al 
were ſome who egnyaſſing the matter er — al 
ouſly, aceuſed the Patrician. of i 2 


people by. ridiculous tales, hen they — * 


the murderers of the King. Things — this i di. . 
order, it is ſaid that Julius Pruculus a Patricia (a) uf Let 
noble family and exceſlent character, and an intimat 10 


was travelling on the road, Ro- 
ight-and glittering armour, 


aulus had met him in 


and with an aſpect more noble and — while Þ 
he was living wear that/he being terrified at the app WW" 
rition {aid,' Haw haue tot deſerned, O King, to be expoſed 2 


iet rel and cui ,, ent * 


i "eb there was then in ths Roms 
. | calendar, might very well coincids 
with the month of 2 —— then 
4 oh, how are we to make 
a 4 — with the feaſt the ho 
annually for the death of Row 
' lu, which was celebrated about 
MT SIS 
very likely t were u 
mack In the dark as to. the time 
when Romulus died, 8a. when M 


pion the twenty-»ſfixth of (3) This eil, was 40 biſl 


hich conſidering the little fad. run, Lis and ne 7 


9 


* 
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ropitious to them. This ſeemed very "cri 
Romans, both on account of che an 
bim F e 

all, of th ice 
all jealouſ 68 
Quirinus as a, 


Hi 50 ane I. 


This is. n 0 5 te 25 

(y) fe, th 9 

lean; for, the nts in a ta 
houſe ; that wh NS arg to lac 


his body was not to * found 3 an 


after coming in from a journey, Kad yr fl 
travelling on the road towards Croton. Of 
is ſaid, that being (3) a man remarkabl es and. 
gant, ang. W of. 4 wild and. ba, diſpo- 
tion, be cee mireed mat many d. e Ha bs fy Lat | 
in 4. 15 Ap my 8. 45 
roof with thand, he. = 2 ache dle,, fo 


FEATT 07; by 1 THT 2 1 29 2 #4: en rl 1 
He wrote he iflory-of 'the d. tors of 4 e e x at 


„or & , in Henamater - | Motgpontum, Heradetus 
we if TIT? =o, e 


1 his, re Dienyfi much que- 
ſtions, 0 chi? 8. We find this fry Velnted 
could: ales is "Tool leave All its oiroumſtanchd in ue 
body whenever he plesſed, and! fourth book of Hanna. : 


tat it would return again. that as Cm 
— ont rp wil with C-. 60 olympi in hs fo 
x By a man of "Bp 


In the four of Heradat 
(4) A 12 Ariacia 8 


- affirmed, that he met 4%. _ 


We have this ſtory of himat large | 
book 15 5 


ne on the road to Cynicus 
jk » to him, po, oe has 5 
dun 


ded this * another advan · ſenſe 


rying it ra er g ee "anda ſtone was font 


Therefofe we muſt teject duch fables, being i 


nie z groſs and cloudy vapour, hard ts. be Kindle 
cContraty to nature, ſend: the — . with the.;ſouls.of 
tht 
2 55 Tab duly mentions hs Aiſtinguiſhted mot d gy natute, 
et added hovour him wwith your. from whence the Philoſophen 


the Holſei fell a and c 


ae he fled inte 4 gate — | þ 
over him, held it ſo FACES way HE i 
their ſtrength could not fares it ope n: Mes x 
breaking the cheſt to pieces.” by 50 a ho nar rh lj 
alive or Nt at which being el 
conſult the Oracle at „ 4 din b 
Proph phereſs this aufer A ban Ne BY eh . 65 ö 

3 *03..91dib935 yi bemogh eid F, ed .o Wonen i c 
10 60 l Mei Cl eomedes #5.,8he. | 7. 10d 1 Fe 
They ſay too, the hody of chen as Nee t. 


— che bier; and many ſuch in ee 
abulous writers — deifying cr rures n ,” 5 
rfiorts?.” Indeed, altogether to deny the Mytge 

th 


of virtues an impious and Iliberal ſenti gel 
confound earth with heaven is as ftupidly ridicu 


chat acco in to Pindar, Dt 1 WP: SNL 64 W Vo. Mt 
"8 ni unn of 


x Our: Joule forink 1 Heß 3 deaths. de th 
Ibe ſcul ſuruives,. and nils eternity. 2&0, His e 1 an 
= at alone is derived from the Gods; dente f for 


anck Thitkter it returns; not Wick the bday," bt 
645 molt free and fepitrated from it Argon 
rh pute, and diſengaged from fleſſ. Ebi & vi#tin 
1 is, as Heraclitus expreſſes it, a pure and unmixed ligt, 
which. flies out of the body, as lightning breakg.from 
a cloud; but that which is 4mmerſed in che body 


and mquating with difficulty, We m iſt not eren, 


good men to heaven; but tlien we muſt r believe, 


both from their ou hatite find 9 e conſti 


34 * n (4 «4 On ! 
ans 1 100 agen 97 115 , tuition, 


verſe in the — the prieft: Men, Heroes, Demi-Gyds, and Oo 


ces rr ther has” ceaſed b imagined this gradzton, of if 
4 25 an wa may Flo ſay, this * of Tg 
l. Bal mn the firſt who Afier death Sz 


* 
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non, virtuctis ſouls are wralted from (5) men ints 
F beroes; from heroes into Demi-Gods; and after that, 
U if they are perfectly purified us in the ſacred initiations, 
and refined from alt the paſſtions which attend morta- 
i Wl lity; they ate raiſed to conſummate felicity; and are 


enrolled amongft the Gods, not by the vote of a people 
but by the guſt and eſtabliſhed order of nature. 
Romulus's ſurname Quirinus, ſome ſay, figniſies the 
fame as Mam; others ſay; that he was ſo called be- 
cauſe the (citizens were called Quiritet; others, becauſe 
the ancients called a javelin or ſpear Quiris; for the 
image of 7anoleaning on a' ſpear. was called the image 
of Juno Quiriffs ; and the javelin in e co palace 
was called Mam: and. thoſe that behaved themſelves 
valiantly in war, were uſually preſented with a ſpear 
therefore Romulus being a Martial God, was called 
Virinus. There is a temple built to his: honour on 
the mount, called from him Quihinalixx. - 
The day on which he vaniſhed is called the Fight 


"Bi of the People, and Nonæ Caprotinæ, or the Nones of 
% Goats, becaufe the people go then out of the city, 
and ſacrifice at the Goats-Marſh, i. e. Capres palus, 
for they call a goat Capreaz and as they go, they 
call out loudly upon the names of ſome of their 
0- countrymen, as Marcus and Caius, repreſenting the 
manner in which they then fled, and called upon one 
% another in that fright 'and hurry. Some ſay; this 
m vas not deſigned to imitate a flight, but merely to 
in expreſs expedition and eagerneſs, and give this ac- 
count of it. When the Gauls, who had taken Rome; 
e vere driven out by Camillus, and the city had not as 
jet recovered its ſtrength; many of the Latin under 
ve, the command of Livius Poſthumius, took this oppor- 
ti. tunity to march againſt it. This army fitting dowun 
6 from Heroes after certain revolu- ſelves by virtue i and till they had 
bons they become Dem- Godi, or "attained to this laſt perfection 
ber BY ,; and they that had led a they were liable” to be replunged 
i wic holy life whilſt in the body, into their primitive ſtate, of dark» 
cl A tom Genii became real God after neſs. | | 

— they had perfectly purified them- 
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94 N U UB ECO : 
before Rome, an herald; was ſent, ſignifying thut the 
Latins were deſirous to renew their former alliance and 
ing new marriages between both nations j that if the 
Romans therefore would ſend them a conſiderable num; 
ber of their virgins and widows, this would be a meaty 
of eſtabliſhing between the two nations a friendſhi 
and connection of the ſame nature with that whie 
formerly ſubſiſted between the Romans and the Sabin, 
The Noman hearing this, though they dreaded a war, 
yet thought a ſurrender of their women little better 
than a mere captivity. Being in this doubt, a ſervant 
- . maid, called Philotis, or as tome ſay, 7 adviſed 
them = — —.— — _ by a — „ bot 
to avoid fighting, and the giving up y 
The ſtratagem was this, has they Gin Ky f 
with 2 company of handſome ſervant - maids, well dref 
ſed to the enemy, inſtead of freeborn vitgins ; and ſh 
would-in the night light up a torch, at which the 
Romans ſhould come armed and ſurprize the enemy 
aſleep. The Latins were thus deceived, and: accord 
ingly Philetis ſet up a torch in a wild fig-tree; ſcreening 
it behind with curtains and coverlets from the fight d 
the enemy; but it was vifible to the Romans. When 
they ſaw it, they ran furiouſly together aut of the gates 
haſtening one another as much as poſſible,” and falling 
unexpectedly. upon the enemy, defeated them. 1 
commemoration of this victory they made. a; feaſt. of 
triumph, called the Nones of the Goats, becauſe of thi 
wild fig · tree, which the Romans call Caprificas, or Un 
goat- fig. At this feaſt they entertain the women will 
out the city in arbours made of fig-tree boughs; ang; 
the fervant-maids meet and run about playing, an 
efrerwards fight in, ſport, and throw | at o 
another, in memory of the aſſiſtance they gave ti 
Romans on that occaſion, Bur moſt authors reject th 
account: for the calling upon one another's names b 
day, and the going out to the Goars-Marfo, as to if 
facrifice, ſeems to agree more to the former m_ 
++ . 
1 . . . WES 64, WW Ul 
_ 49) According to Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus he died in the K N 


NON os. og | 

aleſs perhaps both the actions, done at ſeveral times, 
nicht avs happened on the ſame day of the” year, 
8 


ind the chirry-eightty'of his reign, 'thar Ronald left 
che world ( ont 3 1) at FOO! 
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HESSE are the moſt material circumſtances 
which I have met with concerning Romulus and 

Theſeus, The firſt obſervation I ſhall make, concerning 


tw them is this. 70% ſeemed of his own choice, an 
ag vithour any neceſſity impoſed upon him (ſince he 
0 might have reigned in ſecurity at Trezenc,. in the enjoy- 


rious empire) to have been ambitious 
g himſelf by heroick actions. The 
impending flavery and puniſhment, 


ment of no ing 
of diſtinguiſhin 


other to 9 | 
"es (to uſe Plates expreſſion) rouzed to valour merely 
"WM from fear, and forced upon, great enterprizes by the 


dread of extreme ſufferings. Again, the greateſt action 
of Romulus was the killing one King of a; whereas 
the very firſt eſfays of The/ſeus, and thoſe occaſionally 
undertaken only, were the conqueſts of Sciron, Sinnis, 
Procruſtes and Corynetes; by reducing and killing of 
vom, he delivered Greece from violent oppreſſors, be- 
bre any of them that were relieved knew who did it. 
beſides, he was at liberty to have gone to Athens by 
. ſez, by which means he would have been perfectly 
eure from thoſe robbers; whereas Romulus could not 
Whelp being in action whilſt Amulius lived. A great 
. Wproof of this is, that Teſeus, for no wrong done to him- 
el, but for the ſake of others, attacked theſe villains ; 
out Romulus and Remus, as long as they themſelves ſuf- 
d no injury from the tyrant, permitted him to op- 
reſs others. And if it be a great thing to have been 


. 


wunded in battle by the Saint, to have killed King 
ſh year of his age and the thirty-ſeventh of his ys. 
ws (9) This 


96 2 The — . 
' Heron; and to have conquered aan ebemi e 
oppoſe to theſe actions, the chattle: wi desde * 
poo. with the Amazon. But a tb The/ew'syolferiny 

iwſelf voluntarily with the ether: yourhs:ads!: virging; 


0 beg 
ot Anare- 


as part of the Cretan tribute, whether he. 
prey to a monſter. or a victim upon the tom 


£ the leaſt Wit 
2 oy. ſaid to have been threatned, to live vilely and 
diſhonor in ſlaver ue! $/ it 
is not to be expreſſe I 29 Wee . 95 
generolity, publick ſpirit, and love 89165 and, 
' tue were hon by this action. that th 
| philofop hers (« (9 3) did not ill define. 19 to * 7 ” 
vided $7 rhy 604 Jen the preſervation of y curb ig hy \ 
of Ariadie,” feems to have been the 755 f re G 
Who by 1 is mearls deſigned. to dreſerve 7. beſet els 175 
deed eee e Ae ut rather 
wonder that all were notalike affected towards Him and 
if ſhe alone were ſo, I dare { x) pronounce her: worthy of 
the love of a God, ho by her affection for 0 brate a 
man ſhowed herſelf ſo great a loyerof rech and goodnek, 
 Theſens and Romulus both Rad political talents, . but 
neither of them preſerved the, proper character of 
King, the one declining to a popular government, t 
other degeneräting into a tyrant, both cormmirtii 8 che 
ſame fauſt from contrary paſſions. For Aa Prince's fir 
concern ought to be the preſervation of the, \governinen 
itſelf; and in order to this he ſhould neither claim mor 
authority than is his due, nor on the other hand give 
up br * of his ee ee 9 vp 15 
right 


Phe This i is CA from the dit. wich his W 3190 100 od 
courle of Diatimus i in Plato's ban- ( 2) Plutarch's. reaſoni is cet. 
quert. tainly very zaſt; it is not ay; toby 

(i) Where is the virtue of that” conceived how a-man cahbehit 
princeſs, who fell in love with a | ried into ſueh an extravagance's 

Ktranger the very firſt time ſhe aw. pollen j in a council of ye 
him, betrayed both her father e publick weal is 1 Ho le 


4 


and her country for his ſake; and 2 deliberations: But 
received him into her arms nd ma does not ſeem to Jars 

luted with tte blood of ro- the real motives of the 
ther _—_ whom he had lain wirt , and, 


75 — 


conteſt be 
Remus ; for 


8 72. 


Ro A rats 


right, or extends his claim too far, is no more a King, . 
but either a ſlaye to the people or a tyrant; and ſo 
becomes either odious or contemptible to his fubjects. 
The one ſeems to be the fault of eaſineſs and good 
nature, the other of pride and ſeverity, 

If the calamities of mankind are not to be imputed. 
| entirely to fortune, but to be aſcribed to the difference 
of their manners and paſſions, both Thbeſeus and Romu- 

lus are chargeable with the effects of that blind and 
WH furious reſentment which one of them ſhowed towards 
his brother and the other towards his ſon. But if we 
: WH conſider the firſt motives of theſe paſſions, he is moſt. 
excuſable who was tranſported by a ſtronger cauſe, like 
one overthrown by a more violent blow. (2) Thus 
Romulus having diſagreed with his brother, only in 
their deliberations concerning publick affairs, one would 
think, he could not on a ſudden have been ſo much 
named with paſſion; but love; and jealouſy, and the 
complaints of his wife (incitements which few are able to 
withſtand) urged | Theſeus to commit that outrage upon 


4 - 
o 9 


6. his fon. And what is more, Romulus in his anger 
ut i committed an action of moſt unfortunate conſequences 
4 WY buc the anger of Theſeus ended only in words, re- 
he proaches, and an old man's curſes; the. reſt of the: 
he jouth's miſery ſeems to have proceeded from fortune, 
rt i Thus far Theſeus ſeems to deſerve the preference,  _ 
u But Romulus has firlt of all this great advantage, that 
oe uh bis performances proceeded from very ſmall beginnings; 
ve oY for both the brothers being thought ſervants, and the 
DB ons of Ty ER —__ were HOY themſelves 
git gave 
1025 the firſt 5 due pu blick; was no all patie ace when he perceived, 
u concerned in the debate on Remus did not only ridicule. his 
ch of the mounts the city works, but added inſult to rail- 


mly was intereſted in it, and the 
point conteſted between them was 
Mich of the two ſhould be maſ- 
tr of Rome, In the next 


ol, I. 


up to be built; their ambition 


would demoliſh the walls. 
place that it is to be doubted whether 
ke are to conſider that this was 
ut the real motive of Romulus 
4 2 tranſport; he was out of 7 at his ſon. 


lery, leaping over the ditch by 


way of contempt, pretending 


thereby to foretel that the enemy 
Sq, 


Romulus had not more caufe to be 
enraged at his brother, than 7 bee. 


(3) Theſe 


dom, wives, children, and relations. He deſtroyed no 


b Tue Compariſon Ä 
gave liberty to almoſt all the Latins, obtaining at one 
all the moſt honourable titles, as deſtroyers of theit 


cCountry's enemies, preſervers of their friends and kind. 
red, princes and founders of a new city; ' wherea 
Tbeſeus only built one place of habitation out of many, 


demoliſhing many cities which the - names- of 
ancient kings and heroes. It is true, Romulus did te 
ſame afterwards, forcing his enemies to deſtroy their 
own dwellings, and to live with their conquerors; 
but at firſt he did not remove or increaſe a city that w 
Founded before, but built one entirely from the ground; 
acquiring likewiſe to himſelf, lands, a country, a king. 


done, but encouraged thoſe that wanted houfes and habita- 
tions, if willing, to join in a ſociety, and become citizens, 
_ He did not kill robbers and malefactors, but he ſubdued 
nations, he overthrew cities, he triumphed over kings 


women, they admit of no plauſible excuſe in 


and princes. And as to his brother, it is doubtful by 
whole hand he fell; his death is generally impiſted 
to others. His mother he apparently retrieved from 


death, and placed his grandfather, who was brought 


under baſe and diſhonourable vaſſalage, on the ancient 
throne of Mneas; and he voluntarily did him many 


good offices, but never injured. him, no not even 


through ignorance or inadvertency. But Theſeus, in 


his forgetfulneſs of the command concerning the flag, 
can ſcarcely in my opinion by any excuſes, or before 
the mildeſt judges, avoid the imputation of parricide; 


fo that a certain Athenian, perceiving it very hard to 
defend him, feigns that Ægeu, at the arrival of the 


ſhip, running haſtily to a tower to take a view of it, 


fell down; as if it could be ſuppoſed that Ægeus ran 
to the ſea-ſide without being attended or followed by 
any one. As to the faults committed with 1 to 
_ 

2 | 1430 Firſt, 

(3) Theſe numbers are (4) This he ſwore before the 


* 


| 2 in. Plutarch, for Diony- Cenſors, declaring at the ſame 


5 


us ſays. it was, 5 20 after the time that he loved his wife with 
building of Rome, and A. Gellius the utmoſt tenderneſs, and parte 
519. i with heronly in compliance _ 
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Firſt, en echt 6p the frequent vepclltftel 6ft te 
crime; fot he ſtole ee e, e Then 
nan, and at luft e When Ke üs 6 (ch! af: ag 
that he ſhould Hawe deenned sen awful Wedldekz à 


ſhe' was too you demo be warri : chen on atebiifit 
of che cauſs? the Tranaunun Lacan; 

an vitgins; 3 not 
rothed to him, Wee net Worthirt tt falle childreicsy 


than the Abena, who" were defived ftöm Erel7biks 
and Cerro. Hut ft is do be ſuſpected, 'theſs ting were 
done merely to Pratify a4 feentlows wuntbn appertte. 
Whereas PAR havitig” ſeized hear: eight” huhdretl 
women, took not all of them, But any K Ha, 1 it is 
ſaid, for hitfelf; che reſt he divided among the chef 
men of the city: and afterwards, by the relpect love 
and kindneſs ſhown towards them, he diſcovered, that 
this violence and injury was a moſt commendable and 
politick exploit, to eſtabliſh a ſociety. By this he 
intermixed and united both nations; and this was the 
ſource of their friendſhip afterwards, and of all their 
future power. To how great a degree that chaſtity, 

ore and conſtancy in marriage eſtabliſhed by him pre- 


vailed, time can witneſs : for in (3) 230 years, neither 


durſt any huſband deſert his wife, nor any wife her 
huſband; but as curious men among the Grecians can 
ell the firſt man that killed his father or mother, ſo 


the Romans all well know, that. Spurius Carvilius was the 


firſt who put away his wife, (4) accuſing her of bar- 
renneſs. The ſame thing alſo appears from the imme- 
diate effects as well as from length of time; for upon 
thoſe marriages, the two princes ſhared in the dominion, 
and both nations fell under the ſame government, But 
from the marriages of Theſeus, the Athenians gained no 
advantage of alliance and friendſhip, but the conſe- 
quence was . and war, the 8 of citizens, 
ee 
the oath he had W in form from being ever after very odious ä 
when he married, wherein he to the people, who thought he 
proteſted that the end of his mar- had ſet a very pernicious ex- 
hing was to have children. Yet N 


ts. did not hinder his character : | 
| (5) This 


and at laſt MO loſs of the city Apbidne , . which, onhy 
from the compaſſion. of the enemy, whom the inhahi 
tants 9 and honoured ie Gods, narrowly 
eſcaped ſuffering what Frey did by, Ri. Theſes 
1 was not only. in r, but actually ſuffered 
cer did, in being deſe by her . ; if the 
ſtory, of her captiyity he not a 1 could wi 

th that and moſt other things - 
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Lycurgus that is 
The accounts giv 


commenced in the year of the 


world 3 174, or 3938 of the Julian 
period, and nar — the 
itian ra; and that * was conqueror; by which means 
3 ee no 
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HERE is nothing to be related concerning 


certain and uncontroverted. 
en of his family, his travels, 


his death, and eſpecially of the laws he made, and 
the commonwealth which he founded are very different. 
But hiſtorians chiefly diſagree as to the age in which 
he lived ; for (5) ſome of them ſay that he flouriſhed in 


- (5) This is founded upon a tra · had been twenty- ſeven Olympiads, 
dition that Ipbitus inſtituted the 
Olympian games 108 years before 
the firſt vulgar Olympiad, which 


or 108 years before the vulgar 
computation by Olympiads 1 1 
gan; but that no account was 
made of them, nor did they begin 
to compute by them till the 
twenty-eighth, in which Corabus 


ws 2b 


* 


4A 


7 


+ 
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the time of Ipbitus, and that they two jointly contrived 

the order for (6) the ceſſation of arms — the ſolem- 
nity of the Olympick games. Of this opinion 'was 
Ariſtotle the philoſopher, and for confirmation of it he 
alledges an inſcription of the name of Zycurgus upon 
one of the quoits uſed in thoſe ſports (7). But othery, 
as (8) Eratoſthenes and Apollodorus, computing the time 
by the ſucceſſions of the Spartan kings, pretend to de- 
monſtrate that he lived much earlier than the firſt Ohm. 
piad(g). Timeus (1) conjectures that as there wete 
(2)two of this name, who lived at Sparta at different 
times, the one of them being much more famous than 
the other, men gave to him the glory of the exploits 
of both : the elder of the two, according to him, lived 
not long after Homer, and ſome even ſay that he had 
ſeen Homer. But that he was of great antiquity may 
be gathered from a paſſage in Xznophon (3), where he 
| — him contemporary with the Heraclidæ; not but 
that the very laſt kings of Sparta were Heraclidæ too: 
but he feems in that place to call thoſe Heraclidæ who 
were the firſt, and more immediate ſucceſſors of Her- 
cules, But notwithſtanding this confuſion and. obſcu- 
rity of writers, we ſhall endeavour to compoſe the 


hiſtory of bis life, (citing down thoſe paſſages which 


evailed in the tw wy 1 
ded; This is What we learn (8) Eraroftbenes was an biſterte 
from Aut, Phlegon, ncellus, of Athens, and invited into t 
ang, others: eee peckops, by Fines. eee wg 0 
on N before that wherein bim his library-keeper. © He was 
Corabu; bofe the prize. 'But'I '' Preceptor to Callimacbus and a 
queſtion whether theſe- authorities manofmoſtextenſfivelearning. He 
are tb be relied non. pas author of ee ener 
(66) All warlike operations ceaſ- of hiſtory, chronology, an 15 
ed in Greece, not only during the aphy, and is often quoted by 
celebration of thoſe, bit likewiſe Srabs. © Anollaumur was conten- 
of the three other games, the porary wich Eraroftbenes.: e 
Thhmian, Pythick, and Neva. have fil 1 gt 
1% Tab argument would hold, his boslks called Jpolipapar's. b- 
if it could be proved that the brary, or the Origen : ibe Ga. 
Hecurgus whoſe name was inferib-' (9) One hundred and thirty 
ed on the quoit was the ſame wie years before the firſt Olympiad 
the legiſlator ; but as there were according to * 


rial is left. hoſe who many of that name it proves. n0- . 
ſed in Ai e ee 77 elle EE LT N t FN 75 4 


LYCURGUS. 


are leaſt controverted, and following thoſe authors who. x 
are moſt worthy. of credit. OR 


103 


The poet Simonides ſays that Tycurgus was the fon of 
Prytanis, and nat of Eunomusz but almoſt all other 
writers deduce their genealogy in this manner. Ariſto- 
demus, Patrocles, Saus, Ewrytion, Prytanis, Eunomus, 
who by his. firſt wife had a ſon named Polydectes, 


and by his ſecond wife Dianaſſa, had Lycurgus. 
curgus was the ſixth from Patrocles, 


Eutychidas ſays, 


But 


and gi eleventh from Hercules. Saus was the moſt re- 
nowned of all his anceſtors; under his conduct the 
Spartans ſubdued (4) the Helozes, and added to their do- 
minions a conſiderable extent of country which they 


wreſted from the Arcadians. 


It is related of Sos, that 


being beſieged by the Clitorians in a dry and ſtony place, 
ſo that he could come at no water, he made this agree- 
ment, that he would reſtore to them all his conqueſts, 
provided that himſelf and all his men ſhould drink of 

z ſpring not far diſtant from his camp. After the uſual 
oaths and ratifications, he called his ſoldiers together, 
and offered to him that would forbear drinking, his 
kingdom for a reward; but not one man of .them was 


able to forbear. 


When they had all drank, Sous him- 


ſelf came to the {pring, and FANG ſprinkled his face 


tion. This competation agrees 
pretty nearly with that of Strabo, 
who ſays, that Zycurgus certainly 
lived in the fifth generation after 
Althemenes, who led a colony into 
Crete, Now this Alibemener was 
the ſon of Ciſſus who founded Ar- 
gos at the ſame time that Patrocles, 
Lycurgus's anceſtor in the fifth de- 
gree. Jaid the foundationsof 5 
do that Lycurgus flouriſhed fome 
ſhort time after Solamon, about the 
year of the world 3050, 900 


years before the birth, o our Sa- 


viour, 

(1) Timæus the Sicilian lived i in 
the time of Ptolemy the ſon of La- 
gu. He wrote the _— of 
8 of_/taly, and Greece. 


2 


H 4 MS 


only,. 


(2) The laſt of cheſe was he 
why dethroned his collegue Age 75 
polis the third of that name. 
alſo was deſcended from Hercules. 


Theſe two Lycurgus's were of very 


different tempers, one of them re- 


ſtored the kingdom to his neph 


in which kingdom the other Fould 
not endure a partner. 
(3) The paſſage here quoted is 


in Nenophon's treatiſe of the repub- 


lick of Laceda mon, from whence 


Plutarch has borrowed every fe 


that is moſt mnatprial” it this zu 


Lyeurgus. e 


(4) The Jlates, or " were 
the inhabitants of Helos, a mari- 
time town in Laconia. The Spar- 
tans OY ſubdued them, gave 


| 204 . LIE of 


j only, he marched off in ſight of the enemy, refufingto 
yield up his conqueſts, becauſe they had not all drank 


of the water. 

Although he was juſtly had in Aube by: bis 
ſubjects upon this account, (3) yet was not his family 
ſurnamed from him, but from his ſon Eurytion, from 


whom they were called Eurytionides. The reaſon of this 


was, that Zurytion took a different courſe from hi 
deceſſors, which was to flatter his ſubjects, by Nacken- 
ing the reins of the royal authority. But the people, by 
this remiſſneſs, growing bolder in their encroachmetits, 
the ſucceeding princes partly became odious by govern- 
ing with greater rigour; and partly, by making further 
conceſſions either from good nature or want of 
ſunk into contempt; ſo that the whole kingdom of 
Sparta continued in anarchy and confuſion for a long 
time. This was the cauſe of the death of one of their 
Kings, the father of Lycurgus; for as he was endeavour- 
to quell a riot, he received a wound with -a knife 
of which he died. He left the kingdom to his eldeſt 
ſon Polydectes; but he too dying ſoon after, the right 
of ſucceſſion, as every one thought, reſted in 'Lycur- 
45; and he reigned until it was known that the Queen, 
ths ſiſter-in-law, was with child. But as ſoon as ever 
he had notice of this, he immediately declared that the 
kingdom belon nged to her iſſue, 3 it were male, 
al he himſelf exerciſed the regal juriſdiction only as 
his Guardian. Such guardians of infant kings the 


 Lacedemonians call Prodicei. Soon after an overture 
was privately made to him by the Queen, that ſhe 
would deſtroy her child, upon condition that he would 


marry her when he came to the crown. Though he 
was extremely incenſed againſt the woman for this un- 
natural propoſal, he pretended to approve it, but dif- 
ſuaded her earneſtly from procuring a miſcarriage, 
becauſe the violent means uſed in ſuch caſes would im- 


pair her health, if not _—_— her life; ; and N 
er 


me a name to all others who mk Ft all vis dave in 


2 aa fell under the ſame general were . — For 
| 5 
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ker that he would take care that the child, as ſoon as 
born, ſhould be deſtroyed. By theſe artifices, having 
drawn on the woman to the time of her lying - in, as 
ſoon as ever he heard that ſhe was in labour, he ſent 
ſome of his council to be preſent at her delivery, with 
orders, that if it were a girl they ſhould give it to the 
women, but if a boy, that they ſhould bring it to him 
where- ever he was, or however employed. It hap- 
pened that as he was at ſupper with his principal magi- 
ſtrates, the Queen was brouglit- to- bed of à boy, who 
was ſoon after preſented to him as he was at table: he, 
taking him into his arms, ſaid to thoſe about him, 
Spartans ſee here your new-born King, He then laid him 
down upon the chair of ſtate, and named him Cbarilaus, 
that is, be Foy f tbe People; becauſe they were all 
tranſported with joy, and ſtruck with admiration of the 
generoſity and juſtice of Zycargus. His reign laſted 
only eight months. But he was in other reſpects a 
Prince highly honoured by his citizens, and there were 
more who obeyed him, on account of his eminent vir- 
tues, than becauſe he was Guardian to the King; and 
had the Royal authority depoſited in his hands. Yet 
could not all this enſure him from envy, and a party 
was ſoon formed to oppoſe his authority; the heads of 
it were the kindred and friends of the Queen-morher, 
who pretended that ſhe had been injuriouſly treated 
and her brother Leonidas, in a warm debate which hap- 
pened betwixt him and Lycurgus, went ſo far as to tell 
him, that he. was very well aſſured that ere long be ſhould 
fee bim King, By this he endeavoured' to make the 
people jealous, and to prepare the way for a future accu- 
ation of Lycurgus, as the murderer of his nephew, if he 
ſhould happen to die. Inſinuations of the fame kind 
vere likewiſe ſpread by the Queen- mother and her 
Mere 
 Lycurgus being exceedingly troubled at this, and fear- 
ng the conſequence, determined to avoid their ſuſpi- 
(5) For till the reign of Eu- cleider, from Patrocles, or Procles; 
tim this family was called the fa- the father of Sor, oo 
wy of the Procleides, or Patro- | | (6) Pla- 


— 


cion by 4 voluntary exile, and travel from place to 


place till his nephew came to marriageable years, and 
by having a ſon had ſecured the ſucceſſion. Setting 
fail therefore with this reſolution, he firſt arrived at 
Crete, where he ſtudied the Creta laws and govern- 


ment, and made an acquaintance with the principal men 


of the country. Some of their laws he much approved, 


and reſolved to make uſe of them in his awn country; 
others he rejected. Amongſt the perſons there, the 
moſt renowned for their ability and wiſdom in po- 


litical affairs, was (6) Thales, whom Lycurgus, by te- 


peated importunities, and aſſurances of friendſhip, at 
laſt perſuaded to go over to Lacedæmon. When be 
came thither, though he profeſſed only to be a lyric 
poet, in reality he performed the part of the ableſt 
legiſſator. The very ſongs which he compoſed were 
pathetic exhortations to obedience and concord; and 
the ſweetneſs of the muſick, and the cadence. of the verſs 
had ſo powerful and ſo pleaſing an effect upon the 
hearers, that they were inſenſibly ſoftened: and civi- 
lzed; and at laſt renouncing their mutual feuds and 
animoſities, united in the love of humanity and goad 
order. So that it may truly be faid that Thales prepared 
the way for Lycurgus, by diſpoſing the people to receive 
his anfrirutions. ass. olga 
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(6) Platarch ſeems to confound 1 50 years before 1 But 
this Thales with Thales the Milefi- was it poſlible they ſhould become 


an, one of the ſeven wiſe men of ſo degenerate in ſo ſhort a time! 


Greece, who lived in the time of It ſeems to me thatthefieſt Mil 
 Crafus and Solon. This Thales of fians were much decried for their 
whom Plutarch ſpeaks was a poet fierceneſs, and auſterity, and l 
and muſician, and lived 250 believe it will be no di ruſting 
years before Tbales the philo- to prove that they did not 
r into that effeminacy and corrup- 
(7) The Joniants, inhabitants of tion, for which they became 
Attica, ſent a colony into A proverb, till after the reign af 
Minor about 1050 years before Cyrus. 3 
the birth of our Saviour, and poſ- (8) He adds probably, becauſe 
ſeſſed themſelves of all that tract ſome.Gree authors have affirmed 
of land that lies between Caria that he had ſeen Homer, who was 
and Lydia, and called it Ini. at that time at Chin. Phutards 
This migration happened about. opinion is more to be relied: 00- 
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From vag ee fs by comparing the 
Cretan way gf ir, Jving, which rp frugal and auſtere, 
with that of the Jaane, which was vety, 


xpenſve and 
luxurious ( he m nt the better jus 4 dt diffe- 3 
rence which this made in their manners, ang form f 
government; juſt as dine, dampf fes ie 2 75 2 
are healthy and robuſt with ſuch as are'w — 
0 Ger probably he had the firſt light '& 1 
ks, which were preſerved (9) by the W 7 
e and obſerving that they were no 5 
admired far. the encellent moral and lineal in attack 
ons which they eontained, in for pb beauties and 
graces of ;the poetry, he ſet himſelf eagerly to fonts : 
kribe and collect them e with a deſign. to bring 


them home e his oon Ar For thou gh before 
this time tha began to be known in Greece, | 


only ſome. particular i pieces werein a few private ha S. 
(1) the Whale 2 being copfuſedly ſcattered about in 
db 1 But Lycurgus was the firſt who. brought i it 
into general _—_— "Y 1 N | 
The EgyAMiguns like that he took. a voyage 
into Zgypks, and that, being much pleaſed (2) with 
their way of ſeparating the ſoldiery from the reſt of the | 
people, he reſolved to imitate them at Lacedamon: and 


this een * as military. men e as of low 


and 


— died before 1 was 1 pretended for want of rightly 
(9) This - Gray us. had been ks ED bs 
10 urteenth chapter venth 
eee rmds 
0 eee cur ' time t was: publiſhe Pans in 
had nothin 585 . of Hem bat their hands ſeveral of the Epiſodes, 
ſome deta ed pieces of his wri- as for inſtance; that of Marcellas, 
tings, which were ſeverally named thoſe of Dido, Mezentius, &c. and 
from the different ſubjects treated yet have we the leaſt reaſon to 
of in them.; ſuch as Diomades's vas conclude from thence that theſe. 
lu, Heor's ranſem, and the like. were not parts of a poem, which 
But we are. not to infer from being incorporated all together 
thence that Homer's Poems were made one regular and en 
originally no other than detached body? 
pieces, and: afterwards joined ta- (3) The whole country was di- 
pether, though they had no natu- vided into diſtinct quarters called 
ral . Nomoz, a certain number of which 


were 


rod We L 1E 
and een enplop meld, rendered the coi 
much more regular and beautiful. This ſtory of the 
 Egyptians'is' confirmed by ſome of the Greek hiſtorians 
alſo, But as for his voyages into Spain, Africa, (3) and 
the; Indies, and his conferences there with the m 
ſapbiſts, the whole relation, as far as I can find, reſts 
en the 468 credit of (4) Ariſtocrates, the ſon of 

Hipparebus. „ eee 

' Lyenrgus | dug [kin abſener was men regretted at 
Lacedemon, and a great many embaſſies were ſent to 
.imreeat him to return. For the people found that their 
kings only wore the habit, and aſſumed the titles of 
Royalty, but in the qualities of their minds, had no- 
thing by which they were to be diſtinguiſhed Bom their 
ſubjects; whereas Lycurgus by that natural authority 
and power of perſuaſion which he poſſeſſed,” ſhowed 
that he was born to rule. Nor were the kings: them- 
ſelves averſe to his return, for they looked upon his 
preſence as 4 bulwark for them n, 10 ſn 

of the people, | 

Things being in this poſture at his — W b. 
Gived immediately to make a thorough reformation, 

and to change the whole face of the commonwealth; 
thinking it availed little to alter ſome particular laws, 
unleſs he acted as phyſicians do with a diſtempered con- 
ftitution, who by force of medicines expell all the 
morbid humours, change the whole temperament of 
the body, and ſo prepare the way for a new regimen 
and diet. Having thus determined, he went to Delphi to 
conſult Apollo; which having done, and having offered ; 
his ſacrifice, he returned with that celebrated Oracle, in MW the 
which the ries called. him. Beloved Co the Cod, the 
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were aſſigned to each corporation and were not allowed — 
or company, which were ſeven in any other profeflion but that of 
all, and of which the whole ſtate arms, which they were 
Was compoſed, wiz. the prieſts, from father to ſon. 
ſoldiers, herdſmen, ſhepherds, (3) How: can: it * aid: that 
merchants, interpreters, and ſea- Lycurgus ever travelled into 
men. The martial men were cal- when we are told that Alan 
len Calaſrians, and Hermotybians, was the firſt that ſhowed the Gre 


LY CURG Us. 1 
and rather God o__ N and told omg mage ie as 10 


__ - 


— ther? domm 
moſt famous in the — — — theſe 
things, he ſet himſelf to bring over to his ſide the leading 
men of Sparta, exhorting hem to give him their aſſiſt- 
ance in his undertaking; He communicated. it-firſt to 
his particular friends, and then by degrees he gained 
others; at daſt he animated them all together to age s | 
deſign in execution. When things were ripe for act 
on, he ordered thirty of the principal men of Sparta. — 
be ready armed in the market- place by 5 of day, 
that he might ſtrike a, terror into the ↄppoſite party. 
(5) Hermippus has ſet down the names of twenty of the 
moſt eminent of them; but the name of him whom 
Lycurgus moſt conſided in, and who was of moſt uſe 
to him, beth; in making his laws, and putting them 
in execution, was Ariubmiadas, At the beginning of 
the tumult, Cbarilaus apprehending that it was a con? 
ſpiracy againſt his 2 took ſanctuary in the temple 
called Chatrioicus.(6), 4 Being ſoon after undeceived; . 
and having taken an oath of them that they had no 
treaſonable deſigns, he quitted his refuge, and himſelf 
alſo entered into the confederacy with them... For he 
was of ſo gentle'a diſpoſition that Archelaus, his partner 
in the e earing him highly extolled for his 
goodnels, ſaid, How can Tharam be a Saad nan who 
camot be ſevere even to the worſt of nen? 

Amongſt the many alterations which Epp enge; 
the firſt and moſt important was the eſtabliſhment My 
the —__ waich having 2 PS er equal o the kings in 

G matters 


the way thither above five hund- (5) W was a native of 
red years after Zycurgus? For aa Smyrna, and diſeiple of Calli. 
for the expeditions of-. Bacchus, machus ; he wrote the lives of ſe · 
and Hercules, they are mere fables veral philoſophers and legiſlators, | 
withoutany manner of foundation. (5) 2. e. The Brazen 7 

(4) He wrote the hiſtory of This temple was ſtanding in Fan- 
Laedemon, the fourth book of ſanials time, who lived in the 
_ is wn ou Aubencus. reign of Marcus Antoninus. 
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matters of Goals quence, did fas Piu (5) > 


ſoften and quatify the b und fiery genius of 9 
* monarchy, 95 conſtantly reſtraining it witkin the- bound 
of equity and moderation. For the ſtate before had nb 
firm baſis to ſtand upon, but leaned ſometimes toward, 
an abſolite monarchy,” and. ſometimes towards 4 pie 
democracy; but this eſtabliſhment of the frnate was to 
the commonwealth what'the ballaſt is to a ſhip,” ang 
preſerved the whole in a Juſt equilibrium. For they 


book of Lato. 


always adhered to the kings, 
mocracy, and on the other {ide aſſiſted the people 
prevent tyranny. As for the number of twe 
inion that it was fixed up. 


there being thirty aſſociates at firſt wich E 


Aristotle is of op 


s fo tar as to opDſe a de 
to 
eight, 
„ becauſe 
gut, to 


a 
of them for want of courage abandoned — bog h 
but (8) Spherus afſures us chat there wers'bur-'twenty. r. 
eight who were privy to the deſign at firſt. "Perhaps Wl k. 
there ig ſome! myſtery” in the number, (9) which co. t 
ſiſts of ſeven multiplied by four, and is the firſt num. bf 
ber after fix, that is, equal to all its parts. Butl m 
rather think that Tycurgus pitched upon the number of W pi 
pi a wu ſenators," Da," te wo kings tines, reck- WM »! 


(7) The paſſage to which Pb. 
rarch alludes is in Plato's third 
He there men- 


tions three things i in the conſtitu - 


tion of the TLacedæmonian A 5 
ment, by which the peop 
ſecured from tyranny. 


into two branches; the occaſion 
of which Was this. 


the ſons of Jrifademus, who died 
immediately after their birth. The 
Lacedemonians being uncertain 
which. was the eldeſt, ſent to con- 
ſolt the oracle at De/phj, which 
commanded them to appoint both 
the children kings. From this 
time the Lacedemonians had two 
kings, one of whom was always 
a deſcendant of Patroclis, and the 
other of Euryſtbenes, The ſecond 


Patrocles or 
Procles and Enrythenes were twins, 
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Ny: of ada Lee this 
mentioned by Plato, is the eftab- Wil of 
liſnment of the ſenate; the third wer. 
is the appointment of the Epbori, Wl the 
We find him treating on the ſame WI be t. 


ſubject in his eighth letter, where Wl the 
The firſt 
is the diviſion of the Royal family 


after he has ſkown that the down Bl the! 
fal of ſtates proceeds, either from Wi age 
the greedy. Soup of - abſolute Bil 
oer in the Printe, or — — 
dneſs of liberty in the ſ. 75 
he adds that Lycurgus having ob: 
ſerved that the kingdoms of Argo 
and Maſſene fell through the pride 


of their princes, ho were dege- Bl Eurg, 
nerated into tyrants, was the E 
leſt the ſame fate ir day WY led fr. 
happen to Lacedæmon; He w 
which calamity he inditates) a fe- Ly 
nate, which was equally. ſetviee WY znd i; 
able both to the kings and the treatiſe 


people. Ariſotle finds fault with 


\ this 


5 


LVYICTCUROVUS. Tir 


oned amonyſt them,” they might be thirty in all. 80 
eagerly bent was Eyeurgus upon this eſtabliſhiment, that 

he conſulted the Oracle at Delphi upon the occaſion, / 
ind obtained that anſwer called Rhetra; or the Decree, 
WH which is as follows. yon have built a temple to 
Jupiter he (1)'Syllaman, and to Minerva tbe Syllanian, 
ad after yon have divided the prople-inty tribes and claſſes, 
WH jou fall effabhife a council of thirty ſenators, in the number 
WH of ubicb the ted kings ſhall-be comprized;' and you ſhall from 
time to time call ' the people to an aſſembiy betwixt Babyca 


ad Cnacion; and they ſball have the ſupreme power of 
| WH determination. Babyca and Cnacion are now called Ozmus, 

: WH though Ariftotle ſays that Cnacion was a river and Babyca 

a bridge, and that between theſe their aſſemblies were 

; WY held, as they had no ſpacious building richly: adorned to 

- WH receive them in. For Zycurgus. was of opinion that this 
kind of magnificence was ſo far from being an advan- 


tage to their counſels, that it was rather an hindrance, 
by tempting the people to neglect the buſineſs of their 
meeting, and to employ their attention upon the ſtatues, 
pictures, ſplendid roofs, and theatrical ornaments 
which they ſaw around them (2), . 
| iich (HE $3 $553 v4: 5 8 11 0 The 
this circumſtance in che inſtitution (9) The numbers 7 and 1 wete 
of the ſenate, that the ſenators each eſteemed to be of great per- 
were to continue for life; for,as fection; therefore 28 which-is the 
the mind grows old with the body, product of them, muſt unite in it 
he thought it unreaſonable to put the virtues of both, The other 
the fortunes: of the citizens into property he mentions is this: the 
the power of men who through aliquot parts of 28 are 1, 2, 4, 7» 
age might become incapable of 14, which, added together make 
jadging. He likewiſe thought it 28:; ſo the aliquot parts of 6 are 
ery unreaſonable that they were 1, 2, 3, the ſum; of which is 6. - 
ut made accountable for their No number leſs than 6, or be- 
| tween 6 and 28 has this pro- 


actions. | e 1299710 
and contemporary with Pzo/emy; (1) The word Syllanian being 
Eurgetes, He wrote the lives of unintelligible, ſome, conjecturs 
he Eretrian philoſophers, ſo cal · that it ſhould be read Se/lafrar fram 
led from Eretria a town in Zubæa. Sallaſia à town in Laconia ;- others 
tle wrote likewiſe the life: of prefer Hel/anian, which 6gnifies 
Lycurgus, and that of Socrates, Gteat, and ſuppoſe: that Zapiter 
ad is quoted as the author of a. and Miner wa ate here repreſented. 
treatiſe concerning the common-. as the patrons of all Greece, 
Wealth of Lacedæemon. (2) In the later times of the 
| | : | 10 0 | Shartas 
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The people gs thus; Abe, in g gerade 


to any one of their order to: give his advice, but only 


either to ratify or reject what ſhould be propounded 0 


them by the kings or ſenate, - 


But becauſe it happened 


afterwards that the people, by adding or omitting would 
ſometimes change the words and pervert the ſenſe of 
the laws, the kings Polydorus and Theopompus inſerted 


into the Rhetra the following elauſe; 


That if the. peopl 


ſoou!d alter or pervert. any law, then the ſenate. and kings 
ſpould rejef it; and this paſſed among; the people for a; 
divine a precept as the reſt wh the R Cn 


by, theſe, verſes of Tyriens (3), ĩ 


Hear S artan s, and obey 7 voice ou i 
tes from Apollo's ſacred forive.. os e 
Tes kings the guardians of the Spartan name,” 
fenates, righteous Patutes Ha 2 


; Ill II & 22 ir 
e at! Y, 1555 8 
7 17 
* 


' That 1 


Aud awful ſen 
-* Theſe let th aſſenting peo 


And keep: unbroken Orders fared tie. 


n 
Nn a 
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| Ee Lycurgas. had in this manner Neulehe nd 
tempered the. conſtitution of the republick, yet thoſe 
who ſucceeded him found, that to much Power: was 
allowed to the kings and ſenate, in conſequence of 


which: HRP n iaperigus d bee there⸗ 


32 


5 republicks; buildings wei 
erected r aſſemblies; 

(3) tas lived about the 
Ra: x h Oly mpiad. 
animated the Spartans by his 
verſes that they obtained à fignal} 
victory over the Maſenians, hy 
whom they had been mung. times 
defeated before. 

(4) The word Ephorus ſignifies 
an Iaſpector. They were five in 
number, and continued in their 
office one year. Arifotle very 


much condemned this conſtitution 

of the Epbori. In the firſt place he 
thought their authority too ex- 
tenſive; for the kings themſelves 
were obliged to make their court 
In the next place he 


to them. 


He ſo 


and Fore} 
ebuld by vo means ape of 


their being choſen from among 


the people, which was the way 
to have many of them corrupt, 
and mercenary, as it often proved. 
Thirdly he thought it a ridicu- 
lous thing for men without learn- 
gs and of no education 
owed to decide according to 
their own will, and not by "writ- 
ten laws; Laftly, he condemned 
the conduct of t ie Ephori in theit 
way of living, which bemg very 
diſſolute an licentious in enſibly 
undermined the auſtere rules im- 
ſed on the other citizens. The 
hors occaſioned the fame diſor- 


ders at Sparta, which the 1 
= the people did at Rome. 


n 
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fore, as Plato ſays, à bridle ra put . therm, which 


was the power of the Epbori,, eſtabliſned 130 years 
after the death of Elatus was che firſt who 
had this dignity: conferred. upon him, in the reign of 
Tbeopompus, who when his Queen upbraided him ane 
day, that he would leave the regal power to his chil- 


dren leſs than himſelf had received it from his anceſtors, 


replied, that he ſhould leave it greater becauſe more 
durable (4). For the prerogative / being thus kept 
within reaſonable bounds (5), the Kings of Sparta were 


ſecured both from envy and danger; and never were 


expoſed to thoſe calamities which the Kings of 
and Argos ſuffered becauſe they would not in the leaft 
relax their power in favour-o „the people. . 6 

Indeed, whoever reflects on the ſeditions and civil 


(6) whom the Spartan were as nearly related in blood 
as ſituation). will find good reaſon to admire the 
profound wiſdom and foreſight of Lycurgus ; for theſe 
three ſtates in their firſt riſe were equal; or, if there 


try than the Spartans z: yet was their proſperity 
ſhort 8 — ene ſoon fallin 8 into confuſion, 
„Party 


were any advantage it lay on the fide of the Meſenians. 
and Argives, (7) who poſſeſſed a more fruitful _— | 
but 


denied that Theopompus by: mode- 
rating the Royal authority. made 
the government of Sparta more 
durable. See the fixth" bock of. 
Hiſotli's politicks, chap. 11. 


tied by the authority of the ſe- 
nate, without having recourſe to 
the Ezhori, - who were the cauſe 
of fatal ſeditions in Sparta; for in 
one of them they killed Agis, and 
were wg killed at = 27 
* K 

(6) He fays Hijer 258 
were related to Spar, becauſe the 
founders of thoſe three cities wete 
ll the deſcendants of Herriles 3 
15 wy Meſfena were found ed 

ol, I, 


aihftanding all "MY it as | 


(5); This might have been ef. 


by che't two e 


Creſpbontas; and Sparta by their 


henes and 


two nephews. E 


Patrocles the ſons of Aida. 


(3) The foil of Aer and 5% 


0 Jma was much more kindly than 
that of 
ſomewhere, that Laconia was of 2 
large 


Eripides ſa 


42. 


extent, but that the land 
was not fit for tillage by reaſon of 
the inany mountainous parts in it, 
whereas there is no country in 
Greece more fertile and profitable 
than us whoſe land is Wa- 
tered 
and abounds with every kind of 
i The ſame was to be 
of Argot. See Strabs, lib. . 


0 This 


wars which happened in theſe bordering nations, (to 


a great many brooks. 


. a e * * 
- 
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partly by the tyrannical difpoſirioa of their K 
and partly by the: ungovernableneſs of the 2 
s making it appear to the whole world, that it vn 
one of the greateſt bleſſings which heaven could beſtor 
upon the Spartan, to give them ſo wiſe a lam - giver, 
who could fo exquiſitely frame and temper | the' canfti- 
tution of their common wealth. But theſe things = 

pened lung after. I LY 
When he had appointed the hiny: ſchators, his nen 
aſk, and indeed the moſt hazardous he ever undertook 
was the making a new diviſion of the lands. For 
there was a very ſtrange inequality among the inhabi- 
tants of Sparta; fo that the city was overcharged vi 
a multitude of neceflitous perſons, whilſt the lands 
and money were engroſſed by a few. Therefore that 
dhe might baniſh out of the commonwealth luxury and 
amogance, and envy and fraud, together with thoſe more 
fatal and inveterate diſtempers of a ſtate, wealth and (1 
poverty, he perſuaded the people to reduce the-whole WI oc 
country to a common ſtock, to conſent 'to-a'new:divi- ft. 
fron of the land, and to live all in perfect equality, pa 
allowing the pre · eminence to virtue only, and coni- co 
dering no other difference or inequality between one tac 
man and another, but what the diſgrace of 2 col 
rr or credit of doing worthily, created. me 
Having got their conſent to his propoſals, he imme- 
piarely ”_ them in execution. He divided the whole 


* 8 


country of Latonia, into thirty thouſand equal ſhares, ll clo 
and the territory of the city of Sparta into nine — yol 
and; and theſe: he.. diſtributed: to the inhabjrants of ban 
che city, as he did the others to them who dwelt in t I the: 
<Eountry, Some authors ſay that he made but ſix.thou- brit 
Sand. lots tor he: citisens Ins Periaxand chat King 85 po 
| This fzems a wal 60 KE y piece. heir 
| Fe bution ; but ney neo ot Ivery pls = ci Late, BY other 
S Wand. mou was 7 3 .Ihis re ang of uſe. n0 * 
| P 
F 0 e l 
8 his children, and, feel por ey conc fine 

1 Scher domeſlicks. fy l el i 2 foray war, 
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dire afterwards added three thouſand more. Others ſay 
that Polydore doubled the number Lycurgus had made, 
which, according to them, was but four thouſand five 
hundred. A lot was ſo much as to yield one year 
with another about (8) ſeventy. buſhels of grain for the 
maſter of the family, and twelve for his wife, with 2 
ſuitable proportion of wine and other liquid fruits, 
This was thought ſufficient to keep their bodies ſtrong 
aud healthy; and they had no occaſion for ſuperfluities. 
| It is reported, that as he returned from a journey ſomes 
WH time after the diviſion of the lands, in harveſt time, 
the ground being newly * . obſerving the ſheaves 
to be all equal, he ſmilingly ſaid to thoſe about him, 
Methinks Lacedæmon is lite the inheritance of a great 
many brothers, . who baue newly made a diviſion of it 
Not contented with this, he refolyed to make a divi - 
ſion of their moveables too, that there might be no 
odious diſtinction or inequality left amongſt them; but 
finding that it would be very difficult to make them 
part with what they had directly, he took another 
courſe, and got the better of their avarice by this ſtra - 
tagem. Firſt he commanded that all gold and ſilver 
coin ſhould be cried down, and that only a ſort of 
money made of iron ſhould be current, whereof a great 
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e WF veight and quantity was but very little worth: ſo that 
eto lay up ten Minæ, there was required a pretty large 
„ Wl cloſet, and to remove it, (9) nothing leſs than a 
u. yoke of oxen. By this invention, many vices were 
of Wl baniſhed Lacedæmon. For who would rob or cheat ano- 
der of ſuch-a fort of coin ? Who would receive as a 
. bribe a thing which a man could not conceal, and tha 
i poſſeſſion of which no one eavied him? Nay even when 
| 4] ficir money being not paſſable in citizens covetous, and their co- 
tle, WF her countries, Se found them vetouſneſs was the occaſion of a 


ſelves obliged to have recourſe to proverb mentioned in Plato, On 
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cut in pieces it was of no value; ſor when it was rel 
hot they quenched it in vinegar, which rendered it ſo 


hard and brittle as to be unfit for any other uſee. 

In the next place he baniſhed all uſeleſs and ſuper. 
fluous arts. But moſt of theſe would have declined of 
themſelves: after the prohibition of gold and ſilver, the 
money which remained being not ſo proper payment 
for curious pieces of workmanſhip; nor would it paſs 
among the other Grecians, who were fo far from valuing 
it, that they deſpiſed and ridiculed it. Thus there 
was no trafficking in any foreign wares, neither did am 
merchants bring in their goods to any of their ports, 
Nor were there to be found in Laconia: any teachers of 
rhetorick, any fortune-tellers, or magicians, ' any of 
thoſe who. feed the wanton appetites of youth, ' any 
goldſmiths, engravers, or jewellers, becauſe'there'was 
no money: ſo that luxury being by degrees deprived 
of that which nouriſhed and ſupported it, was quite 
ſtarved out, and died away of itſelf. For the rich had 
no pre- eminence here over the poor, and their riches WM » 
not being allowed to be ſhown in publick, neceſſarily 7. 
remained uſeleſs at home. Hence the Spartans became al 
excellent artiſts in thoſe things which were neceſſaty; WM jc 
ſo that bedſteads, chairs, tables, and ſuch like wrenfils of 
in a family, were admirably well made there; particu- en 
larly the Laconick cup called Cothon was very much Ml wc 
prized by ſoldiers, as Critias reports; for the colour of I bli 
the cup hindered the muddineſs of the dirty water for 
(which, though ſhocking to the ſight, yet muſt upon me 
_ . marches often be drank) from being perceived; and tal 
the figure of it was ſuch, that the mud was ſtopt by the ¶ pul 
ſwelling of the ſides, ſo that only the pureſt part of the WM wh 


water came to the mouth of him that drank it. And rep 
this {kill of theirs was owing to their lawgiver ; for the 
(i). They made their meals in more. citizens than ſhares of land; I Har 
their armour, that they might be but when the number of the fit BY dat 

dy upon all occafions do re- increaſed, thoſe families wha wes Bl %ugh 
ceive orders and put them in exe- burthened with children were bet = 


cution. This eſtabliſhment was in 2, condition to., furniſh the 
of uſe ſo long as there were no] quota to the public repaſts, wha 
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artiſans being diſengaged from every thing uſeleſs, 
were at leiſure to ſnow their utmoſt ſkill in thoſe things 
which were of daily and indiſpenlable uſmme. 
la order more effectually to ſuppreſs luxury and ex- 


terminate the deſire of riches, he contrived another 


moſt excellent inſtitution, which was that of publick 
tables, where they were all to eat in common (1), of 
the ſame meat, and of ſuch kinds as were ſpeciſied in 
the law. They were expreſsly forbid (2) to eat at 
home upon rich couches and magnificent tables, to 


ſuffer themſelves to be pampered by their butchers and 


cooks, and to fatten in private like yoracious beafts. 
For ſuch intemperate gratifications not only corrupt 
the manners but enfeeble the bodies of men; fo that 
they need long fleep, hot baths, much reſt, and the 
fame care and attendance as if they were continually 
ſick. It was certainly an extraordinary thing to have 
brought about ſuch an enterprize as this; but a greater 


yet to have effected, by this eating in common and 
uſing a very frugal diet, that their riches ſhould be 


privileged from the hands of rapine, nay rather, as 
Theophraſtus obſerves, ſhould be utterly degraded; loſing 
almoſt their very nature, ſo as no longer to be the ob- 
jets of envy. © For the rich being obliged to partake 


of the {ame fare with the poor, they could not uſe or 


enjoy their riches, nor make a ſhow of them to the 
world. So that the common proverb, that Plutus is 
blind, was no where ſo literally verified as in Sparta: 
for there he was kept not only blind, but rather like a 
mere image, ſenſeleſs and motionleſs. Nor could they 
take any refreſhment in private before they came ta the 
publick halls; for every one had an eye upon thoſe 
who did not eat and drink at the common table, and 
teproached them as luxurious and effeminate. 


drew upon the city the calamity pence of the publick; as it was 
Lycurgus would have prevented, done in Crete) ; 
that is, a number of poor. He (z) This prohibition fignified 
ought rather to have ordained nothing when the Ephori were al- 
that thoſe publick tables ſhould lowed to feaſt magnificently, and 
have been maintained at the _ wallow in luxury; an 
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The rich men were ſo exaſperated by this regulation, 
that they made an inſurrection againſt Lycurgus, ' and 
proceeded fo far at laſt, as to aſſault him with / ſtones; 
ſo that he was forced to run out of the aſſembly, 
and fly to a temple to ſave his life. He. outrun 

all the reſt, excepting one Alcander, a. young man 
otherwile not ill diſpoſed, but very haſty and cholerick, 
who came up ſo cloſe to him, that, whilſt he turned 

about to ſee who was near him, he ſtruck him with 2 

ſtick, and beat out one of his eyes. Lycurgus undaunted 
by this accident, ſtopt ſhort, and thowed his face 
ſtreaming with blood to his countrymen. They were 
ſo ſtrangely ſurprized and aſhamed to ſee it, that they 
immediately delivered Alcander into his hands, to be 
puniſhed as he ſhould think fit, conducting him home 
with the greateſt concern for this ill uſage, Tycurgus, 
having thanked them for their care of his perſon, diſ- 
miſſed them all, excepting only Acander. He took 
him into his houſe, but neither did nor ſaid any thing 
ſeverely to him; only diſmiſſing thoſe whoſe plact i 
. was, he ordered Alcander to wait upon him at table. 
The young man, who was of an ingenuous diſpoſition, 
without murmuring or repining did as he was com- 
manded. Being thus near Lycurgus, and having an 
opportunity of obſerving the natural mildneſs of hi 
temper, his extraordinary ſobriety. and indefatigable 
_ Induſtry, he became one of his moſt zealous admiten, 
and told his friends and companions that Lycurgys was 
not a moroſe and ill-natured man, but of the ſweeteſt 
and meſt gentle diſpoſition. And thus did Lycurgus, for 
chaſtiſement of his fault, render a wild —_— alſionate 
young man, one of the diſcreeteſt citizens af Saria. 
In memory af this accident Lycwgus built a temple 
to Minerva, ſurnamed Optilete, from a word which in 
the Dorick dialect, uſed in that country, 3 
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than the law could do - that they might have an oppott .., 

| (3) The kings of Sparta had nity of ſharing it with ſome hae king 
\ always double commons allowed man whom t ey thought worth] ing 

they 


them, as X:n:-phon has obſerved, of that honour, ef x, 
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Eyes. But ſome authors, af whom Dioſterides is ones. = 
who wrote a treatiſe of the commonwealth of Spartus: 


fy, that he was /woundetd indeed, but did not lo his 


eye by the blow; and that he dedicated; that te 
in gratitude. for the cure. After this misfortune che 
Lacedemonians never brought a ſtaff into their publick 
r GS £196 11588 2ILW 
Their publick repaſts had ſeveral names in Greek 's 
for the Cretan called them Andria; the Lacedemonians 
called them Phiditia, that is, changing I into d, the 
ſame as 2 or — of 2 becauſe -by:: eats 
ing and drinking together they had an opportunity of 
king e 2 from Pbaide, u lich Ganifies | 
parſimony, becauſe they were ſo many ſchoals:of ſos . 
briety. - But perhaps they were, by the addition of 2 
letter, called Phiditia inftead of Editia, from a word which 
lignities 2 at. They met by companies of fifteen; or © 
few more or leſs, and each of them was obliged tu bring 
in e, a buſhel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five 
pounds of cheeſe, two pounds and a half of figs; and 
a little money to buy fleſh and fiſh withal. Beſides 
this, when any of them ſaerificed to the Gods, Pre 
ſens 


always ſent a dole to the common hall; and liktew 
when any one of them had been a hunting, he ſent 
thither a part of the veniſon he had killed. It une an 
allowable excuſe for ſuppin at home if a man had bee 
ſacrificing or hunting; in all other caſes he was bound 
to appear. This cuſtom of eating together was ob- 
ſerved ſtrictly for a * while afterwards; inſomuch 
that King Agis himſelf, having vanquiſnhed the Abo- 
#ans, and (3) ſending for his commons at his return 
home, becauſe he deſired to eat privately with his 
veen, was refuſed by the (4) Polemarchs;. which refu« 
ſal, when he reſented ſo much as to omit tho next day 
to offer the ſacrifice which was cuſtomary 9 


(4) That is thoſe. who had 
commanded the army under the 


kings, for upon quitting, or be- 
ing diſchar RY he ate were admitted to 
liey were afligned to that office _ * 288 n 
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They uſed to ſend. macken children to theſe: Public 


wihles as to ſchools of temperance. Here they were in- 


ſtructed in political affairs by the diſcourſe of men of 
dignity and experience. Here they learned to converſe 
with cheerfulneſs and pleaſantry, to jeſt withour' ſcur. 
rikty, and to take no. offence when the raillery was 
returned. To bear raillery well was thought a cha- 
rater exceedingly becoming a Lacedæmonian; but if 
any-man was uneaſy at it, upon the leaſt hint given 
there was no more to be ſaid to him. It was cuſtomary 
alſo for the eldeſt man in the company to ſay to each 
of them, as they came in, pointing to the door, Nr 
a word ſaid in this company muſt go out tbere. When any 
ane had a deſire to be admitted into any of theſe fs ſo⸗ 
aieties, he was to go through this manner of probation. 
Each man of that company took a little ball of fot 
bread, which he was to throw into a pitcher that a 
waiter carried round upon his head. Thoſe who liked 
the perſon x opoſed to them dropt their ball into tbe 
pitcher, without altering the figure; and thoſe who diſ- 
iked him preſſrd it flat betwixt their fingers, which-ſig- 
vified- as much as a negative voice. If there were 
but one of theſe flatted pieces found in the pitcher, the 
candidate was rejected; for they were deſirous that all 
che members of a _— ſhould be en ſatisfied 
with each other. 
Their principal diſh was a ſort of hve broth, fnhick 
was ſo much valued that the elderly men fat by them. 
felves, and fed only upon that, leaving what,:fleſh 
there was to the younger. They ſay that a certain 
King (5) of Pontus, ſent for a Lacedæmonian cook on 
purpoſe to make him ſome of this black broth... ' Upon 
taſting jt: he found it extremely diſagreeable which 
the ok rn, ſaid, * zo _ this mw rah, 
1 . 
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bated by Pluterch, and alſo by bition affected only the young 
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LY GQUR BUS. 121 
you ſhould: have bathed yourſelf firſt in the Eurotas. | Aﬀer 
having drank moderately,” every man went home'with- 
out lights: (6) for they were utterly forbidden to walk 
with a light either upon this or any other occafion, 
that they might accuſtom themſelves to mareh boldly 
in the dark. And ſuch was the order of their com- 
mon tables. 2118 eee 303 951 o. cle IVA 
\ Lycurgus would never reduce his laws into writing; 
nay it is expreſsly forbid in one of thoſe called the 
Rbetræ. For he thought that if ſueh regulations as 
were moſt eſſential to the publick happineſs and virtue 
were deeply impreſſed upon the minds of the people, 
they would become a firm and invariable principle of 
action to them, operating with ſuch irreſiſtible force, 
that they would need no other lawgiver than their 
education. As for things of leſs importance, ſuch as 
pecuniary contracts, and the like, the forms of which 
vary as occaſion requires, he thought it "beſt to pre- 
ſcribe no certain and inviolable rule, but to leave the 
manner and form of them to be altered according to 
the circumſtances of time, and the determinations of 
men who were well educated; for he eſteemed a 
good education the great end of all political inſti- 

| mutions;3 n 3h! Janne E 
One of the Rhetre was, as I have ſaid, that their 
laws ſnould not be written. Another of them is parti- 
cularly levelled againſt luxury and expence. By 
that it was ordained, that the cielings of their houſes 
ſnould only be wrought by the ax, and their gates and 
doors ſmoothed only by the ſaw, without uſing any 
other tool. For as Epaminondas afterwards ſaid of 1 
table, Treaſon will never come to ſuch a dinner as this; 
ſo Lycurgus thought that ſuch houſes would never be 
capable of receiving luxury and ſuperfluity. For no 
man would be ſo abſurd as to bring into ſuch a houſe, 
bedſteads with filver feet, purple coverlets, golden 
cups, or any ſuch magnificence; but all would neceſ- 

vantage by it; that knowing they themſelves ſober that they might 

were not to lie where they ſup- be in a condition to find the way 

ped, they Were foreed to keep home. a 5 = 39 pra 
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ſarily proportion their beds to their houſes, and their 
coverlets to their beds, and make the reſt of their goods 
and furniture ſuitable to them. It is reported that 
King LZzotychidas, the firſt of that name, had been fo 


little uſed to the fight of other kind of work, that, be · 


ing entertained at Ccrinth iu a ſtately room, be was 


much ſurprized to ſee the timber and cieling fo finely 


wrought, | and Mu whether the n 
fqnare in his country. = A 

A third ordinance or ebnen 4 Lycurgus,' was, that 
they ſhould not make war often, or long, with the 
fame enemy, leſt they ſhould inſiruct them in the ar 
of war, by forcing them often to defend themſelves; 
And Ageſilaus was much blamed a long time after, for 


making ſuch continual incurſions into Beatia, that 81 


length (7) he taught that people to make head againſt 
the Lacedemonians; and therefore Autaleidus, ſeeing 
him wounded one day, ſaid to him, that he wes ve 


all paid for teaching the Thebans to be guod- ſoldiers ub · 


ther they would or no. And theſe laws were called 


Rhetre, to ſignify to the people that Wop: had a divine | 


* and authority (89 0e 

La order to the good education of their youth (which 
25 I faid before, he thought the moſt important an 
nobleſt work of a law-giver) he went fo far back as to 
take into conſideration their very conception and birth, 
by regulating the marriages. (9) For it is not true 
what Ariſtotle tells us of Iycurgus, that, after he had 


tried all ways to reduce the women to more modeſty 


and ſobriety, he was at laſt forced to leave them as they 
were, not being able to reſtrain the great liberties 
they took, and the ſuperiority which they aſſumed on 
account of the frequent abſence of their hubands * 


This. 9050 andenidlty ' 000 The paſſage alluded ty er 
1 65 kis-appe Leuftra, where is in the . chapter of the 
the Lacedæmonians were over- ſecond book M. Ari iflotie's 5 poli 
thrown by Epaminondas, and loſt ticks. 
their King leombrotus together (1) Their firſt wars were with 
with the flower of their army). the Argiver, after that they fought 
(8) The word Rhetre properly 2 the Arcadan, and then with 
1 the Oracles of Apoll. the Mafeniaas. @ 125 
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who ſpending the chief part of their lives in the wars, 
their 9 left abſolute miſtreſſes at home, aud 
therefore required from their huſbands an exceſſive de- 
ference and reſpect. But in reality Zycurgus took all 
poſſible care in the education of the omen (2). He 
ordered the maidens to exerciſe themſelves with wreſt- 
ling, running, throwing: quaits: and darts, that their 
bodies being ſtrong and vigorous might produce 2 
ſound and healthy offspring; and that by ſuch robuſt 
exerciſes they might be the better enabled to undergo 
the pains of child · bearing with caſe and ſaſety. And 
that he might take away the exceſſive tehderneſs,: and 
delicacy of the ſex, he ordered that the virgins ſhould go 
naked as well as the young men, and dance and ſing 
in their preſence at certain ſolemn feaſts and ſacrifices. 
On theſe occaſions they now and then gave a ſatirical 
glance upon thoſe who had miſbehaved themſelves, and 
ſometimes ſung encomiums upon ſuch as had done any 
gallant action; and by theſe means enflamed the younger 
ſort with noble emulation and love of glory. Thoſe 
who were thus praiſed for their bravery, and in high 
credit among the virgins, went away extremely ſatisfied 
with ſuch commendation z and thoſe who were rallied, 
were as-ſenſtbly touched with it, as if they had been 
formally and ſeverely reprimanded ; and 1o much the 
more, becauſe the Kings and the whole Senate, as well as 
the reſt of the city, went to ſee and hear all that paſſed. 
Now though it may ſeem ſtrange that virgins ſhould ap- 
pear thus naked in public, yet as the ſtricteſt modeſty was 
obſerved and all wantonneſs excluded, there was no- 
thing of indecency in it; but it accuſtomed them to an 
innocent ſimplicity, raiſed in them an emulation of 
having a vigorous conſtitution, (3) and gave even their 


(2) I am (urpriped to 6nd P- Iz) How did this courage ap 
tarch endeayouring to juſtify Ly- pear, when Epaminondas, — 
curgus againſt the evidence of all battle at Leuctra, went to attack 
2 whereby it appears that Sparta ? Then the women ran v; 
the licentiouſneſs of the Spartan and den in the utmoſt terror, 2 
women was fo great, that nothing ling the city with their ſhrielæa, and 
conld reſtrain it. This is con- were the cauſe of more diſorder 
feſſed even by a Lacedemonian in and confuſion than the enemies 
Plato's books dt Legibus. themſelves. (4) That 


\ 
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tender ſex a tincture of noble and manly courage, 2 
knowing that they were alſo to ſhare in the credit-of 


valour and magnanimity. That dignity of ſentiment 


which was produced by theſe means often appeared in 
their converſation. Of this we have an inſtance in 
Gorge, the wife of King Leonidas, who when a certain 
foreign lady ſaid to her, Tow of Lacedæmon are the; mn 
women in tbe world who have an empire over the men, re- 
plied, And with good reaſon, for we are the only womtn 
that bring forth men. Beſides, theſe. public procefſions 
of the maidens, and their appearing naked in their ex- 
erciſes and dancings, were provocations to allure the 
young men to marriage. For, as Plato ſays, nv geometri- 


cal concluſion can follow from the premiſes ſo neceſſarily as 


amorous inclinations muſt follow. from ſutb an intertourſe, 
And to promote marriage more effectually, thoſe 
who. continued batchelors were made infamous 
law; for they were excluded from the ſight of tho 
publick proceſſions in which the young women danced 
naked; nay the magiſtrates compelled them to march 
naked themſelves round the market - place in the very 
depth of winter, ſinging a certain ſong to their on 
diſgrace, implying that they juſtly ſuffered this puniſfi- 
ment for diſobeying the laws. Beſides, they were de- 
nied that reſpect and obſervance which the younger ſort 
were obkged:to-pay to their elders; and therefore n 

man found fault with what was ſaid to Dereytlidas, 
though he was an eminent commander, who coming 
one day into company, à young man, inſtead of riſing 


and making room for him, told him, Sir, you nt 


not expett that honour from me now I am young, «which 
cannot be returned to me by @ child of yours when I an 
old. FF 41 2 = Þ | 9 bs 15 = "7: i l 
In their marriages, the huſband carried off the bride 


by force; and ſhe was never choſen in a tender age, nor 
before ſhe was full grown and fit for n Alfter 


this; ſhe who managed the wedding, ſhaved cloſe the 


hair of the bride, dreſſed her up compleatly in man's 
clothes, and left her upon 'a'. mattreſs in the dark. 


Afterwards the bridegroom came ſober and compoſed, 
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2 having ſupped according to cuſtom at the common 
table, and de 3 privately into the room vhere the 
bride lay, untied her girdle and carried her to another 
bed. In a ſhort time Tas modeſtly retired 'to his 'own. 
apartment, and ſiept with his companions as uſual; 
and continued to paſs both days and nights with them, 
never viſiting his bride but with great caution and pri- 
vacy, while ſhe employed all her art in contriving op- 
unities for their meeting without danger of being 
obſerved. In this manner they lived a long time, in- 
ſomuch that they frequently had children by their 
wives before ever they ſaw their faces by day-light. 
Their interviews being thus difficult and rare, ſerved not 
only for a continual exerciſe of their temperance, but 
rendered their bodies more healthy and fruitful, and 
kept their paſſion ſtill alive, which flags and decays, by 
too eaſy acceſs and long continuance with the beloved 
object; ſo that they always parted with regret, and with 
a ſtrong deſire of meeting again. 

Having thus eſtabliſhed ſuch a fri regard to Jevviiey 
in the marriage ſtate he was no leſs careful ro baniſh from 
it that wild and womaniſh paſſion, jealouſy, by making 

it equally reputable ſor men to impart the uſe of their 
wives to deſerving perſons, as for them to avoid all li- 
centious freedom in their own commerce with them; and 
he laughed at thoſe who think the violation of their bed 


ſuch an infupportatle affront; as to revenge it by mur- 


ders and wars. Lycurgus allowed a man who was in 
years, and had a young wife, to recommend ſome vir- 
tous handſom young man that ſhe might have a child 
by him, who might inherit the good qualities of ſuch 
a father; and this child the huſband might claim as his 
own. On the other ſide, a worthy man who was in 
love with 2 married woman upon the account of her 
modeſty and the beauty of her children, was at liberty 
to beg of her huſband admiſſion to her, that thus by 
planting in a good ſoil, he might raiſe a generous pro- 
geny to poſſeſs all the valuable qualifications of their 
parents,” For Zyrurgus was of opinion that children were 
not t fo much the „ of cheir parents, as of the 

5 whole 
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whole commonwealth; and therefore he would not haye 
them begot by ordinary men, but by thoſe of the beſt 
endowments both of body and mind. And the laws of 
other nations ſeemed to him very defective and incog- 
fiſtent ; he thought it abſurd: that men ſhould.. be a 
great pains and expence to have their horſes and dog 


97 the fineſt. breed, while they kept their wives ſhut, up 


from all other men, though they themſelves were old, 
infirm and doting; as if it were not a ga that the 
honour or diſhonour of. children, (who generally de 
rive their good or ill qualities from thoſe that beg 
them) chiefly redounds to their parents and thoſe 
have the charge of their education. So long as theſe 
regulations founded both on phyſical and political rea. 
ſons were obſerved, the women were there ſo far from 
that ſcandalous liberty, which hath ſince been objected 
to them, that they knew not what the name of adultery 
meant. A proof of this we have in Geradas, a very 
ancient Spartan, who being aſked by a ſtranger, what 
punithment their law had appointed for adulterers, 
anſwered, My friend, there are no adulterers in our cum. 
try; But, replied the ſtranger, Suppoſe 'there were on, 
bow would you puniſh him? he anſwered, that the offender 
muſt forfeit a bull with a neck ſo long that be might qrint 
of the river Eurotas from the top of mount Taygetus. 
The man ſurprized at this, ſaid, cp, it is inpaſibl. 
to find fuch a bull: Geradas ſmilingly replied, I js ju} 
' 6s impoſſible to find an adulterer in Sparta. Such were the 
regulations with regard to marriage. 
It was not in the power of the father to diſpoſe of 
the child as he thought fit, but he was obliged 5 


it to the place called Leſcbe, where ſome of the ol 


men of the tribe were aſſembled; they carefully viewed 


the infant, and if they found it luſty and well - propot. 
tioned, they gave order for its education, and allotted 
to it one of the nine thouſand ſhares of land above- 
mentioned for its maintenance z but if they. found i 
deformed, and fickly, they ordered it to be caſt into 
the place called Apatbere, which was a deep-cayern: in 
the earth.near the mountain Taygetss ; As thinking, 
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with water, but with wine, to prove the ſtrength of 
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neither for the good of the child itſelf, nor for the pab- 


lic intereſt, that ĩt ſhould be brought up, ſince! nature 
account the women did not bathe the new? born children 


their conſtitution, imagining that epileptick and weakly 


and that on the contrary,” thoſe of. a ſtrong and vigo- 


rous habit, acquire a greater degree of firmneſs by it. 
Their nurſes too were ſo careful and expert, that without 
uſing ſwadling-bands,: their children were all ſtraight, 
and well proportioned; and beſides they uſed them to 
eat any ſort of meat, and not to be afraid in the dark, 
or of being alone, and never indulged them in crying, 
fretfulneſs, or ill humour. Upon this account Spartan 
nurſes were often bought by people of other countries; 
and it is reported that Amycla who ſuckled Alcibiades 
the Atherian was à Spartan: but if he was fortunate ia 
his nurſe, he was not fo in his preceptor; for his guar- 
dian Pericles, as Plato tells us, choſe for that office one 
Zopyrus, who was nothing better than a common ſlave. 
Lycurgus would not intruft the education of the Spartan 
youth to maſters who were bought or hire. 
Nor was it lawful for the father himſelf to breed up 
the children after his own fancy; but as ſoon as they 
vere ſeven years old, they were to be enrolled in certain 
companies and claſſes, where they all lived: under the 
ſame order and diſcipline, performing their exerciſes and 
taking their recreations in common. Of theſe, he who 
ſhowed the moſt conduct and courage, was made cap- 
tain; the reſt had their eyes always upon him, obeyed 
his orders, and underwent patiently whatſoever puniſh- 
ment he inflicted : ſo that the whole courſe of their 
education was one continued exerciſe: of ai ready and 
exact obedience, ' The old men too were ſpectators of 
their performances, and oſten raiſed quarrels, among 
them, that they might have an opportunity of judging 
by their. behaviour on theſe occaſions which of them 
vould afterwards ſhow che moſt. courage and — 75 
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dity in battle. As for learning, they gave them juſt ag 
them to be good ſubjects, to endure labour and to con · 


a whole year: and they were far from being neat and 


ableſt men in the city appointed as a ſuperintendant over 


choughts wholly bent upon war; ſay, He po 
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much as was neceflary (4) z their chief care was to teach 


quer their enemies. To this end, as they grew in years 
their exerciſes were proportionably increaſed; their 
heads were ſhaved, they were accuſtomed to go bare. 
foot, and for the moſt part to play naked..' + // 
After they were twelve years old, they were no longer 
allowed to wear double garments. One coat ſerved them 


cleanly in their perſons, for they- ſeldom bathed. or 
anointed themſelves; this elegance was allowed them 
only upon ſome few particular days of the year. Each 
company lodged. together upon beds made of :reeds, 
which they gathered themſelves upon the banks of the ME ; 
Eurotas; and becauſe their points were ſharp they were b 
to break them off with their hands without a knife: in t 
winter, they mingled ſome thiſtle: down with their ruſhes; WM .. 
this was thought ſufficient to keep them warm. 
When they were come to this age (5) every promiſing 1 
and well-diſpoſed youth had a lover to bear him com- gr 
pany ; the old men too obſerved them with more care, an 
coming often to the ſchools to hear and ſee them con- * 


tend either in wit or ſtrength with one another: and * 


this they did not for their own amuſement, but with aN vp 


much concern as if they were their fathers, or their tu- ing 


tors; ſo that wherever they were, and at all times they wii 
had ſome perſon preſent to admoniſh and correct them 
if they committed a faul.. 

Beſides this, there was always one of the beſt and 


them; he choſe a captain for each company, Who was 
always one of the moſt prudent and reſolute of thoſe 
(4) That is, as much as was, them from abroad; which mide 


neceſſary for men that had their Thucydides, f. king of  Brafuas, 
br 


| ell enough far 4 
for which'reaſon all the ſciences  Lacedzmonian,”'''Y 

were baniſhed from Sparta. They (5 } Tenopbon (ays;theſe loven 
had not ſo much as a; phyfician, lived with thoſe ;who-;were be. 
or interpreter. . When they had loved by them as à father does 


they called eus, who were uſually twenty years' eld; 
thoſe who were about eighteen were called Melkrens. 


This young man' therefore was their Captain when they 


fought, and their Maſter at home, uſing them to wait 
upon him as his ſervants, ſending the ' oldeſt among 
them to fetch wood, and the younger ones to gather 
herbs ; and theſe they ſtole either out of gardens, or by 
conveying” themſelves very cautiouſly and privately into 
the eating-houſes: If they were taken in the fact, they 
were ſeverely whipped for their negligence and want of 
dexterity. © They ſtole too all other meat they could lay 
their hands on, watching all opportunities, when peo- 
ple were aſleep or more careleſs than uſual. If they 
were caught, they were not only puniſhed with whip- 
ing, but hunger too; for their ordinary allowance was 
but very ſlender; and it was ſo contrived on purpoſe, 
that being preſſed by hunger, they might be forced to 
exerciſe their courage and addreſs. And this was the 
principal deſign of their ſpare diet. But there was an- 
other ſubordinate intention which was to make them 
grow tall; for the vital ſpirits not being overburdened 
and oppreſſed by too great a quantity of nouriſhment, 
(which neceſſarily extends itſelf into thickneſs and 
breadth) do by their natural lightneſs and activity mount 
upwards, ſo that the body while it is pliable and yield- 
ing muſt neceſſarily encreaſe in length. And this like- 
viſe is thought to give a good ſhape, for the lean and 
lender conſtitutions of body do more eaſily follow the 
forming hand of nature, whereas thoſe which are -gtoſs 
(6) and over-fed are ſtubborn and untractable. This 
we find by experience in women who take phyſick whilſt 
they are with child; for though the children be by that 
means made ſomething leaner, and of a leſs: ſize, yet 
nith his brethren. . J kow how- the corruption and depravity of 
fer, adds he, there are many that other nations that they will not 
will believe nothing of this, ner do believe the Spartans can be touch- 
| wonder at it, for the unnatural ed with ſuch a love, and at the 
lee of boys is betome fo common, (ame time preſerve their modeſty 
that in many places it is authori- and virtue. ow 
ud by the public Jaws. This ju- (6) The Lacedemonians were ſo 
Ucious writer ſays it is Owing to careful in hindring their youth 
Vol. I. K | | from, 
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are they, for the moſt part, more delicately ſhaped z the 


remaining matter, after the ſeparation of the groſſer 
humours, being more ſupple, and pliable, and more 
eaſily receiving its proper form. But whether ms de be 
the true reaſon or not, I leave to, others to | conſider, 
The Lacadæmanian children were ſo very cautious in their 
thefts and ſo fearful of being diſcovered, that a youth 


having ſtolen a young fox 


ſuffered it to tear out his very bowels with its teeth and 
claus, and ſo died upon the place, rather than he would 
What is practiſed to this very day by the 
youth of Lacedæmon is enough 
ſtory ; for 1 myſelf have ſeen ſeveral of them endut 
whipping to death at the foot of the hear nl Diana, (7) 


diſcover 1t. 


ſurnamed Ortbia. 


The Iren, after ſupper frequently: bid one of alan 


ling a ſong: to another he 


quired, a judicious and deliberate N for example, 
ho was the beſt man in the city? What het 


« anon of ſuck a man 5 


1 growing far, chat once in 
every ten days they paſſed naked 
in review before the Ephori, who 
chaſtiſed, and fined fuch whoſe 
bodies were not pliant and eaſy. 

{7) It was pretended that this 


Diana was the Diana 7. aurica, 


whoſe ſtatue Oreftes and Ipbigenia 
ſtole and brought OO 
Whilft were ng the fir 
Ce her, pn they had 
found her, 2 quarrel aroſe among 
the people afſembled there on 
that occaſion, and a great deal of 
blood was ſhed. Upon this the 
Oracle was conſulted, and returned 
for anſwer, - Let the altar of the 
Goddeſs be ſprinkled with blood, 
which made them offer to her 
every year a man choſen by lot 
for that purpoſe. At length this 
coſtom was. aboliſhed by Zycur- 
us, who ſtill to keep up to the 
ſetter of the Oracle ordained that 
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and hid it under his coat, 


to gain credit to this 


| 
{ 
| 
0 
put a queſtion, which i 
e 
| This accuſtomed n 

+ them | 
tin 3 oval be forinkled with A 
the blood of ſome. of the youth fu 
who were to be whipt roung it fre 
A woman refidgd oe this pos G 
fice, and vring the whole cere- ſuc 
mony held in her hands the ft a t 
tue of the Goddeſs, which was the 
very ſmall and light, And 7 pru 
if they who had the whip = poi 
the children ſ 2 any o 4; con 
in reſpect of birth, the fts- tans 
tue e any 
eſs — not ſi it, in 
Diana was likewiſe called 12 frier 
ia, and her feaſt was named de- WI hand 
periyuoi, the Flagellation. tend 
(8) To the — they im. Tho 
puted the virtues, or the vices, Ml done 
which were obftryed in thoſe 17 they 
loved; they commended them i ceale 
the lads were ous, and fined BN kim 
them if they were otherwiſe, They. WI This 
likewiſe fined thoſe, who had «if 


not made * of any * 


gence or ſeverity. 


(8) Their lovers 


And here we may obſerve Lycur- 
gu did not copy this inſtitution 


Crete, thinking without doubt 
ſuch an example af too dangerous 


a tendency. That we may be 


point, let us ſee what Strabo writes 
concerning this cuſtom of the Cre- 


in Crete, he acquainted the youth's 
friends three or four days before- 
hand, that at ſuch a time he in- 
tended to run with him. 


JF 


done a very ſhameful thing had 
they upon this notice either con- 
cealed the youth, or hindered 
him from going abroad as uſual. 
This would be to diſgrace him, 
is if they thought him unworthy 
ie honour chat was going to be 
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them early to paſs a right judgment upon 
reel to —— of the abilities or de- 
fects of their country men. If they 
to this queſtion, hat citizen was of goed 
tion, they were looked upon as of a dull and card | 
poſition, and to have little or no ſenſe of virtue and 
honour : beſides this, they were to give a good reaſon 
for their anſwer, and in as few words and as comprehen- 
five as might be. He that failed of this, or anſwered not 
to the purpoſe had his thumb bit by the Hen.  Some- 
times the Iren did this in the preſence 
and magiſtrates,'that they might 
them juſtly. and in due meaſure or not: and though 
did amiſs, they would not prove him while the boys 
were preſent, but when they were gone, he himſelf was 
called to an account, and underwent a correction too, 
if he had run far into either of the extremes of indul- 


come, if the lover was of as go 
from the practice obſerved in 


the better able to judge of his 
prudence and caution in this 


tans in his tenth book. When 
any one fell in lone wirh a youth. 


two months there in hun 
Thoſe friends of his. would have 


ar 
perſons ant 
y had not an anſwer ready 


or ill reputa- 
diſ- 


of the old men 
t ſee. whether he puniſhed 
he 


7ers had a ſhare in the young lad's hq- 
nour or diſgrace: and it is faid, that one of them wa 


done to him. The day being 


or better faſhion than the youth, 
they only made a ſhow of reſiſt- 
ance, purſuing him in form till 
he was got to the place where 

he uſed to take his repaſt; but if * 
he was of an inferior condition 
they forced him from him. The 


raviſher after having made very 


rich preſents to the youth, car- 
red: him into the country with 
all his friends that had accompa - 
nied him; and after they had 10 
fenſting, they all returned inth 
the city. Among the other va- 
luable preſents given by the lover 
to his — there was to be 
a warlike habit, a goblet, and an 
ox. The youth. ſacrificed- the 
ox. to Jupiter, and invited: all 
thoſe that had accompanied him 
to an entertainment, where he 
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ned by the magiſtrates, becauſe the lad whom he loved 
cried out effeminately as he was fighting. This ſort of 
love was eſteemed ſo decent and honourable among 
them, that the moſt virtuous; matrons would on pub- 
lickly their paſſion for a modeſt and beautiful virgin. 
This affection produced no rivalſhip or jealouſy; on the 
contrary thoſe whoſe love was fixed upon the ſame per- 
ſon were by this means united in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, 
and jointly conſpired to render the beloved boy:as:ac- 
-compliſhed. as poſſible! ... ol! bot loi ee 
They taught them alſo in their converſatien a keen 
yet polite and pleaſant kind of wit; with a conciſe and 
:comprehenfive : manner of expreſſion. For Lycurgus,. 
who ordered that a great piece of money, as we habe 
already obſerved, ſhould be but of an inconſiderable 
value, on the contrary, would allow no diſcourſe to be 
current, which did dot contain in few words a great 
deal of uſeful and weighty ſenſe ; contriving that chil- Ml ? 
dren by a habit of long ſilence and meditation, ſhould 5 
learn to bwacute and ſententious in: their replies; for M 7: 
the incontinence of the tongue renders the diſcourſe 
empty and frivolous, juſt: as the other fort. of inconti- ” 
nence cauſes weakneſs. and ſterility in the body. King 


"Avis, when an Athenian laughed at their ſhore ſwords, H 
and ſaid" that the jugelers ſwallowed ſuch upon 'the flags, Ml lie 
anſwered; him, And yet ſbort as they are, we can give ou Pe. 
enemies 4 home thruſt "with them; and indeed 1 think I 15 
there is in this conciſe way of ſpeaking, ſomething which WM . 
immediately reaches. the object. aimed at, and forcibly Cal 
ſtrikes the mind of the hearer. Tycurgus himſelf. was il le 
in his diſcourſe very ſhort and ſententious, if we may Det 
judge by what we find related of him; as in that anſyer fell 
which he made to one who adviſed him to eftabliſha bim 
popular government in Lacedæmon. Begin friend, laid whe 
he, and make a trial of it in thy own family. To another Les 
< ; N 85 5 5 | 1 | RCP IO 5 y * - who £4 
-publickly declared whether he Thoſe who were in this manner f ©." 
was pleaſed or diſpleaſed with flolen away, were ever after bel . 
His raviſher, who, if he had miſ- in the higheſt eſteem, had the ful I” 
behaved himſelf, was by the law places in all their aſſemblies, Wort 70 
to be puniſhed, and forſaken. the warlike — — 0 


L 73 
vho aſked him why he allowed of ſuch mean and cheap 
ſacrifices to the Gods? he replied; That ue may always. 
have ſomething to affer to tbem. Being aſked, what ſort 
of martial exerciſes or combats he approved of, he an- 
ſwered, all forts; except that in which you ftretch out your 
hands (9).. Many replies of the like force are to be 
found in the letters which he occaſionally wrote to his 
countrymen. Thus, being conſulted how they might 
beſt oppoſe an invaſion of their enemies, he returned 
this anſwer, Zy continuing poor, and one not | coveting to 
have more than. another. Being conſulted again, whether 
it were requiſite to encloſe the city with a wall, he ſent 
them word, That city is well fortified which bas a wall of 
nen inſtead of brick.” But as for theſe letters, whether they 
be counterfeit or not, I think it no eaſy matter to deter- 
mine; but that the Lacedemonians were indeed enemies 
to talkativeneſs the following inſtances are a ſufficient 
proof, King Leonidas ſaid to one who was talking to 
him ſenſibly enough but unſeaſonably, Sir, you are im- 
pertinent for ſpeaking in this place ſo much to the purpoſe. 
King Charilaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, being aſked 
why his uncle had made. ſo few laws, anſwered, To 
men of few words few laws are ſufficient. One, blamed 
Hecatæus the ſophiſt, becauſe being invited to the pub- 
lick entertainment, he had not ſpoke one word all ſup- 
per-time : Archidamidas anſwered in his vindication, He 


who can ſpeak well knows alſo when to ſpeak. 
Iwill now give an inſtance or two of their ſatiri- 
cal repartees, which, as I ſaid before, had a. ſort of 
| pleaſantry with them, which rendered them agreeable. 
Demaratus being aſked,. by a troubleſome importunate 
fellow, who was the beſt man in Lacedeman? anſwered 
bim, He that is leaſt like you. Some, in company 
where Agis was, much extolled the exact juſtice of the 
Eleans, who fat as judges at the Olympick games; 1s 
given them, and were dignified | moſt valiant and modeſt. 

vith the. title of China that is Eo 0 
Maſtrious, They did not make (9) This was the form of de- 
choice of the moſt beautiful for manding quarter in battle. 
ge objects of their love, but the _ i pots | 
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—— ſays Ais, if ibey can tis 

— tbe ſpace of five ycars? Theopompus' anſwered 4 
ſtranger, who to make his court. to him ſaid, that he 
was ſo much taken notice of for his love to the Lace. 
damonians, that his countrymen from thence called him 
Philolacon, fi. e. a lover of the Lacedemoniays} that it 
had been more for his honour if they had wee him Philo- 
polo: fi. e. a lover of his own countrymen. }/ And 
liflonax,, the ſon of Pauſanias, paring an orator” of 
Athens ſaid the Lacedamonians were an illiterate; and 
ignorant people, told him, Tor ſay true, for | 
all the Græcians bave learned none of your ill qualities, | 
One aſked Archidamidas what number of men there was | 
at Sparta; he anſwered, Enough to keep cur ae 4 „ 
aiftance. 
The peculiar diſpoſition of this people appeared « even 

in their moft ludicrous expreſſions. For they uſed hot 
to throw them out at random, nor ever uttered any 
thing which was not founded in good ſenſe and reafon, 
For inſtance, one being aſked to hear a man who ex« | 
àctly counterfeited the voice of a nightingale, anſwered,. 
I baus heard the nighiingale * Another u pou. rey 1 


ing this epitaph, 


Here reſt the brave, who Aurel uid gl? „ 
N of ys at Selinus Ou» we. ** 


ſaid he, T cannot i riſe in it #0 — UL 
betters. In ſhort, their antwers were fo ſententious al 
rtinent, that it has been well obſerved, that the ſtud 
of wiſdom was more the characteriſtick of a Lacedem 
nian than the * to gymnaſtick exerciſes.” = 


(1) "OE was a very good He added ade Crings t 
poet, and as able a muſician. harp, which al then uy 


1 


| LYCURARDQUS wan 
Nor were they leſs ſtudious of poetry and muſick, 
than they were of . Wet and purity of language 
in their ordinary difcourfe. And their ſongs had ſuch 
a peculiar fire and Ipiric in them as awakened all the 
vigour of the mind, urged men to action, and inflamed 
them with an enthuliaſtick ardor, The ftyle of them 
vas plain and manly, the ſubject ſerious _ moral : 
they were uſually wrote in praiſe of ſuch as had died in 
defence of their. country, or to reproach thoſe who 
would not ventare their lives in ſo good a cauſe. The 
former they declared happy, and the latter they de- 
{cribed as the moſt miſerable of men. In theſe verſes 
too they boaſted of their paſt exploits, or made magni- 
ficent promiſes of what they would perform afterwards, 
in expreſſions ſuitable to their feveral ages. Of theſe it 
| may not be amiſs to give one example. They had 
three choirs in their ſolemn feſtivals, rhe firſt of he 
old men, the ſecond of the young men, and the laſt of 
1 : the old men began thus, | 


We have been long, though now \ grows old, 
£ Hardy in feld, in battle bold. 


| The young men anſwered them, e POET 
| We are ſo now: let who dares try, | 
Well conquer, or in combat die. car di. 
ne children came laſt, and faid, 1 ES 


> Whatever ye can do or tell, 
L We one day will ou both excel. 


Hlodeed if we attencively conſider their poetical com- 
boſitions, ſome of which are ſtill preſerved, and the airs 
Ewhich were played on tlie flute when they marched to 
Fhattle, we ſhall find that (1) Terpander and Piadar had 
Eraſon to ſpeak of muſick and valour as allied to each 

| Per. 7 er pander writes thus of the Spartans, NY 


3 * Ther Amo and valour « —— 


And 


in He fouritied ahem abonte nd re yea alter Home 
YR 2 


And Pindar, 


And youthful valour's ardent rage, 
To guard the late combine. 


And there the dance, the ſong, the hre, 


| And feſtal joy and wit conſpire z 
Ad all the graces join. 


So that theſe two poets deſcribe the 3 as being 
no leſs muſical than and the _—_ youy bs 


ſelf confirms it: 


"Tis leſs to wield the mord, a kur the dart, | 5 5 


. * o * <4 0 — 


Deep rounſels there of e ma 


5 3 
„ 


7 han touch the hre, and know the muſes art. 


And even before they.. engaged in battle, ( 2) the 
King firſt offered ſacrifice to the muſes, probably:to 


put his ſoldiers in mind of the manner of their educa- 


tion, and of the ſevere judgment that would be paſſed 
upon their actions, and thereby to animate them to the 


performance of ſome great and memorable exploit, 


At theſe times the Lacedæmonians abated a little of the 


ſeverity of their diſcipline in favour of their you 


men, ſuffering them to curl and perfume their hair, 
and to have coftly arms and fine cloaths; and ,were 


pleaſed to ſee their gaiety and alacrity on ſuch occaſions, 


reſembling the eagerneſs of fiery courſers to begin the 


race. And therefore as ſoon as they arrived at man- 


hood they Jet their hair grow, and took eſpecial care 
to have it combed and dreſſed againſt a day of battle, 
purſuant to a ſaying of their lawgiver, that a large 
head of hair ſet off a good face to more advantage 


rendered the ugly more terrible. 
When they were in the army their exerciſes were ge⸗ 
nefally more nn. their fare was not ſo nn nor 


(2) The king who had the 
command of the army, before he 


quitted his palace, in order to put 


| himſelf at the head of his troops, 


offered in it a ſacrifice to Jupiter 
the conductor, and the other ce- 
leſtial deities. If the omens were 


4 


home he 0 2 herald 0 


£3 4 


their 


take ſome of the fire from off the 


5 altar, and bear it before the troops 


in their march. When he Was ar- 


rived upon the frontier, he then 
offered another ſacrifice to . 


ter ot Minerva.” 


4 


Theſe are th 
only 


their diſcipline ſo rigorous; fo that they were the only 
ple in the world to whom war gave repoſe. When 
their army was drawn up, and the enemy near, (3) the 


their garlands upon their heads, and the muſicians to 
play the tune of the hymn to Caſtor, and himſelf ad- 
vancing forwards, began the Pæan, which ſerved: for a 
ſignal to fall on. It was at once a ſolemn and terrible 
ſight to ſee them march on to the combat chearfully 


diſcompoſure in their minds, meaſuring their ſteps by 
the muſick of their flutes. Men in this temper were 
not likely to be poſſeſſed with fear, or tranſported with 
fury; but they proceeded with a deliberate valour, and 
confidence of ſucceſs, as if ſome Divinity had ſenſibly 
aſſiſted them. When the King went againſt the enemy, 


been crowned in the publick games of Greece. Upon 
this account a Lacedemonian refuſed a conſiderable pre- 


ſent, which was offered to him upon condition that he 
would not come into the liſts at the olympick games; 
and having with much difficulty thrown his antagoniſt, 
ſome of the ſpectators ſaid to him, Aud now Lacedæ- 
monian, - what. are you the better for your victory? he 
anſwered ſmiling, 1 ſhall have the honour to fight by the 
fide of my Prince. After they had routed an enemy, 
they purſued him till they were well aſſured of the 
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baſe and unworthy of Grecians to kill men who made 
no reſiſtance. This conduct did not only fhow pos! 
magnanimity, but had an advantage in it too; for the 


hk &@ wv 


and gave quarter to the reſt, generally thought it their 
beſt way to conſult their ſafety by flight. Hippias the 
bo e eee boy Þ has e floppt 
only ſacrifices- mentioned by 4 . muſes were joined with . 
1phon, who would not have for- neru n. 

e to the muſes, if it had | 


before an engagement. -Plutarch of Hercules, who had performed 
repeats the E thing twice in the like ſacrifice to uns. 

lis morals, - It is very likely tte 
| (4) Xeno« 


E 


LYCURGUs. 4 


King ſacrificed a goat, commanded the ſoldiers to ſet 


and ſedately, without any diſorder in their ranks, or 


he had always about his perſon. ſome one who had 


victory, and then they ſounded a retreat, thinking E 


enemy knowing that they killed only thoſe who reſiſted, 


n a rule to offer ſuch a one (3) This was done in imitation 
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ſophiſt ſays, (4) that Tycurgus himſelf was a very valian 


| / 


and experience 
butes to him the firſt diviſion of the cavalry, into troom 
of fifty in a ſquare body. But Demetrius Phalereus ſays, 
that he never was concerned in any warlike engage- 
ment, but that he made all his laws in a continued 
peace. And. indeed the order for ceſſation of arms 
during the Olympich games, contrived by him, ſeems 
to prove that he was of a mild and pacifick diſpoſition. 
But Hermippus tells us, ſome were of opinion that he 
had no communication with Ipbitus at firſt, but coming 
accidentally as a ſpectator, he heard a voice of one 
behind him, blaming, and wondering at him that he 
did not encourage his countrymen to reſort to ſo illu- 
rious an aſſembly; turning about and ſeeing no man, 


; 
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he concluded it was a voice from heaven, and there- 
upon immediately went to Ipbitus, and. aſſiſted him in 
ordering the ceremonies of that feſtival, which by his 
means were better eſtabliſhed, and rendered more mag · 
nificent than before that time they had been. 

The diſcipline of the Latedemonians continued ſtill 
after they were full grown men. No one was allowed 
to live after his own fancy; but the whole city teſemb- 
led a great camp, in which every man had his ſhare of 
_ proviſions, and buſineſs appointed; and their whole 
courſe of life was that of men, who-thought they wert 

born not ſo much for themſelves as for their country. 

Therefore if they were commanded nothing elſe, they 

went to fee the lads perform their exerciſes, to teach 

them ſomething uſeful, or to learn it themſelves of 
thoſe who were older. For one of the chief bleſſing; 
Lycargus procured to his people was, the enjoymeht of 
great leiſure, which proceeded from his wie 


| (4) Xenophen is of the ſame 


opinion, for he tells us in his 
treatiſe of the Spartan common- 
wealth that Lycurgus brought the 
rs diſcipline to perfection, 
5 
Eind were of more uſe than any 
of thoſe that had preceded him; 


and 1 wonder Plutarch takes no 
notice here of what that chiftorian 


at his inventions of that 


Hippias the ſophiſt be the ſaws 


e 
ſerred by Lycurgus for ſub 

his troops, his order of battle, kit 
marches, attacks, Incampmet®s, 
Se. I know not whether this 


with 
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LYCURGUS. 139 
For it was in vain to waſte themſelves with anxiety and 
toil, to heap together riches, which when obtained were 
of no value y for the Helots tilled their ground for them, 
and paid them yearly in kind the quantity above- 
mentioned, without any trouble of theirs. A certain 
Lacedemonian, happened to be at Athens while the 
courts of juſtice were ſitting; and hearing that a 
citizen, who had been fined for idleneſa, came home 
much diſcontented, and attended by his friends, who 
were greatly concerned for his diſgrace; the Lacedæ- 
nonian deſired the company to ſnow him the man who 
was condemned for living like a gentleman : (6) fo much 
beneath them they eſteemed all mechanical employ- 
ments, and the care of heaping up riches.  *'- © 
Upon the prohibition of gold and filver all law-ſuits 
ceaſed of courſe, for there was now no- ſuch thing 
among them as wealth or poverty, but an equality 
in plenty; and as every thing was cheap, their wants 
were eaſily ſupplied, All their time, except when they 
were in the field, was ſpent in dancing, in fealting, 
in their exercifes, and hunting matches, or in places 
vhere they met for converſation. Thoſe who were 
under thirty years of age were not allowed to go into 
the market · place, but had the neceſſaries of their family 
ſupplied by the care of their relations and lovers. Nor 
mas it for the credit of elderly men to be ſeen often in 
the market · place; it was eſteemed more honourable for 
them to frequent the ſchools for exerciſe, and places of 
converſation, where they diſcourſed agreeably, not 
about money, and matters of common traffick ; but 
the great buſineſs of their converſation was to praiſe 
ſome good action which had been performed, or to 
= _ cenſure 
vith Hippias Elienſis, or Hippias (6) Socrates was of a quite con- 
tthreus. | | trary opinion, for he thought 
66) He was of rene, and there was nothing in the arts and 
flouriſhed in the time of Prolemy miechanicks unbecoming a gen- 
Philadelphus. He wrote a hiſtory tleman, and in which he maght 
of Fpire, a treatiſe of wonderful not exerciſe himſelf towards the 
fivers, Another of inventions, ſupplying his own wants, or the 
ad a third of the ittes,  & necellities of others, „ 
| = | (7) S. 


140 Eo Ton ad 
cenſure ſome fault which had been committed; and 
this was done with wit and good humour, ſo as to re- 
prove and correct without offending. Nor was I. 
curgus himſelf ſullen and auſtere; on the contrary, 
(7) Sofrbius relates, that it was he who dedicated a little 
ſtatue to the God of laughter, and introduced into their 
; common entertainments and other places of converſa- 
= tion a ſeaſonable mirth, to make their exerciſe: and 
«4 fpare diet reliſh the better. Upon the whole, he' bred 
| | up his citizens in ſuch a manner, that they neither 
= would, nor could live by themſelves, but endeavoured 
| to unite like ſwarms of bees in a cluſter about their hi 
| King, divefting themſelves of all regard to their pri- . 
1 vate intereſts, and being conſtantly actuated by an en- .. 


thuſiaſtick zeal for the intereſt and honour of their WW 1, 
| country. What their ſentiments were will appear by a . 
| few of their ſayings. ' Pædaretus upon being refuſed 5 
admittance into the iſt of the (8) three hundred, fe. 0 
turned home very well pleaſed, ſaying, That he rejoiced Ml m 
5 to find that there were in Sparta three hundred better men Ml co 


= than himſelf. Piſfſtratidas who was ſent with ſome others Ml aft 
| Ambaſſador to the Lieutenants of the King of Pena, WM in. 
being aſked by them, Whether they came in à public ] hat 
in a private character, anſwered, In a public charaitr the 
in if we obtain our demands; if not, in a private one. Ai. vit 
64 teonis, the mother of Brafidas, aſking ſome ſtrangers MI ma 
who came from Amphipolis, it her ſon (9) Braſdas died oO 
courageouſly, and as became a Spartan, they praiſed I io 
him highly, and ſaid, There is not fuch another left in Wl dec 
Sparta: Do not ſay ſo, replied ſhe, Braſidas indeed uu fe 
à valiant man, but there are till in Sparta many better I tem 
—_— · eee 

The ſenate, as I ſaid before, conſiſted at firſt of _ the 

who Wl 


) Softbius was a grammarian three were to pick out an hun- prob: 
of Lacedemon. He wrote a book dred men the very beſt they could os 
of chronology, and was contem- find; and it was a point of great 2 
porary with Ptolemy PhiladeIphus. emulation to be one of ſheſe 
(8) Xenophon ſays it was the 300; for this, as Plutarch elſe- gener 
cuſtom for the Ephori to appoint where ſays, was the firſt degree 1... 
three officers, and each of theſe of honour in the city. Te wh "Tay 
. oe) e ide 
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who were Zycurgus's chief aſſiſtants in forming the go- 
yernment; and the vacancies he ordered to be ſupplied 
out of the beſt and moſt deſerving men who were full 
threeſcore years old. The competition for this office 
was the moſt glorious that can be imagined; for there 
the diſpute was not, who among the ſwift was, ſwifteſt, 
or ſtrongeſt among the ſtrong; but who of many wiſe 
and good was the wiſeſt and the beſt; to whom ſhould 
de intruſted ever after, as the reward of his merits, the 
power and authority of the whole commonwealth; and 
in whoſe; hands ſnould be depoſited the honour, the 
lives and fortunes of all his countrymen. The manner of 
their election was as follows. The people being called 
together, fone perſons appointed for the purpoſe, were 
locked up in a room near the place of election, which 
was ſo contrived that they could neither ſee nor he ſeen 
by any, but only hear the noiſe of the aſſembly iwith- 
out; for they decided this, as moſt other affairs of mo- 
ment, by the ſhouts of the people. After this, the 
competitors were brought in, not together, but one 
after another, by lot, and paſſed through the aſſembly 
in order without ſpeaking. Thoſe who were locked up 
had writing tables with them, in which they ſet: down 
the number of the ſhouts and the loudneſs of them. 
without knowing in whoſe [favour each of them was 
made, only that it was the firſt, ſecond, or third and 
lin order as they were brought in. But he who was 
found to have the moſt and loudeſt acclamations, was 
declared duly elected (1). Upon this he had a. garland 
ſet upon his bead, and went in Proceſſion to all the 
temples to give thanks to the Gods: a great number 
of young men followed him, with loud applauſes, and 
the women ſung verſes in honour of him, extolling 
probably this body of men who of the Serymon, but fell himſelf 
accompanied Leonidas to Thermo- in the action. 
Me. EE SIT ORR. (1) But it often was difficult 
(9) Brafidas the Lacedæ monian both in the elections and on other 
general defeated the Athenians in occaſions to determine the opi- 
a battle fought near Ampbipolis à nion of the majority by this me- 
bon of Macednia on the banks thod; in ſuch a caſe the people 


\ 


= r | 
him for his paſt wiſe and virtuous courſe of life. A. 
he went round the city in this manner, each of his re. 
lations offered him a repaſt, ſaying, | The city honour; 
you with this banquet : but he, inſtead of accepting their 
invitation, returned to the common table, where he 
formerly uſed to eat, and was ſerved as before, excepe- 
ing that now he had a (2) ſecond meſs allowed him, 
which he ſet by. By that time ſupper was ended, all 
the women who were related to him were aſſembled a 
the hall-door; and he beckoning to her whom he 


moſt eſteemed, preſented to her the portion he had 

ſaved, ſaying withal, This which was given me as a mart 
of the publick efleem, I preſent to you; upon this ſhe was t 
Honourably attended home by the reſt of the women. 1 
With regard to burials, Zycurgus made very wiſe re- c 
Hations: for firſt of all, in order to baniſh ſuperſtition t. 
he allowed them to bury their dead (3) within the city, g. 
and to have their tombs near the temples, that their M hi 
th might be uſed to ſuch ſpectacles, and not have m 
any fuch dreadful averſion to death as to fancy that I thi 
touching a corpſe, or treading upon a grave, would i ne: 
defile a man. In the next place he commanded if co: 
them to put nothing elſe inta the ground with them; N wh 


only they wrapt up the body in red cloth, with à few IM inc 
(4) olive leaves. He would not ſuffer the names to be go 
inſcribed on the tombs, but only of fuch men who died MM to 
in war, or women who had been employed in ſacred 
offices. The time too appointed for mourning was 
very ſhort, for it laſted but eleven days; on the twelfth 
they ſacrificed to Ceres, and put an end to their moum- 
were ſeparated and the votes was not practiſed with regard to 
counted on each fide. ; all perſone indifferently, but only 
(2) This was the manner of ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed then- 
the Eaſtern countries to expreſs ſelves by their valoùr. 
their reſpect to any one, and | | 1 
from them probahly the Grecians (5) Plato in his firſt book 4 
took it. Legibus, Ariftoth in his ſecond and 
. (3) Other people generally bu- ſeventh books of politicks, and 
ried them without their walls and Polybius in the ſixth of his hi- 
long after took up the cuſtam of ftory, have reproached Lycurgu/ 
burning them. becauſe his laws were mot 
(4) Alian informs us that this adapted to make men _ 


4 a 
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ing. Thus his great care was that no ſpace in life 
mould be left vacant and unimproved; but that every 
WH circumſtance, and every action ſhould lead to the love 
ol virtue and the contempt of vice. Sparta was every 
, WH where full of good inſtructions and examples, whic 
„me people having always before their eyes from their 
infancy, could not fail to copy and thus to make à con- 
tinual progreſs in every thing laudable. This was the 
reaſon why he would not allow all that pleaſed, to tra- 
vel into foreign countries, left they ſhould bring in 
foreign manners and cuſtoms, ' ſhould imitate thoſe 
who had been ſpoiled by ill education, or ſhould learn 
to prefer ſome different form of government. He 
likewiſe baniſhed all ftrangers from Lacedemon who 
could not give a very good reaſon for their coming 
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geſts, leſt they ſhould inform themſelves of and imitate 
his manner of government, or learn any thing which 
might improve their valour and virtue; but rather leſt 
they ſhould introduce ſomething contrary to good man» 
ners. For ſtrangers bring uſually new ſubjects of diſ- 
courſe alo with them; theſe produce new opinions, 
whence ariſe many ſtrange paſſions and inclinations, 
inconſiſtent” with the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and form of 
government; and therefore he thought it more neoeſſary 
to keep out the infection of corrupt manners, than to 
prevent the introduction of a peſtilence., ' 5 
Hitherto, I for my part can ſee no ſign of injuſtice 
in the laws of Lycurgus (5), though ſome who allow 
that they are well contrived for making men good ſol - 
tun to make them juſt. Plararch for the ſake of peace, that is, 
ls for — Lycurgus againſt they ought to be juſt as well as 
de cenſures of thoſe great men, valiant; and for this Zycargas 
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thither; not becauſe he was afraid, as Thucydides ſug- 


but he does it weakly, The de- made no manner of proviſion. 80 
that his commonwealth ſubſiſted 
no longer than whilſt they had 
neighbours about them to be ſub- 
dued ; but when _ had brought 
all into ſubjection, life became a 
ſort of burden to them, they had 


kftin Lycurgus's ſcheme did not ap- 
ſear preciſely in this or-that par- 
ticular law, but ran through the 
whole ſyſtem. It is indeed a 
bod 3 render « people 
wlke; but they ought to be 
nught at tne ſame time that war 
' never to be undertaken but 


ljant 


than 


no reliſh of that repoſe, to which 


they had never been accuſtomed, 


diers, yet cenſure them as deſective in civil juſtice and 
honeſty, Perhaps it was the Cyyptia or Ambuſcade,' if this 
were one of Lycurgus's inſtitutions, as Ariſtouls ſays it way, 
that gave Plato likewiſe the ſame opinion both of the 


magiſtrates diſpatched from time to time ſome of the 


| diſperſed themſelves, being armed only with their dag 
9 
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lawgiver and his government. The thing was this. The 


ableſt of the young men into the country, here they 


— 
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ers, and taking a little neceſſary proviſion with them, 
In the day-time they hid themſelves in the thickets and 
clefts, but in the night they iſſued out into the highways 
and killed all the Helots they could light upon: ſometimes 
they ſet upon them by day, as they were at work in the 
fields, and murdered the ableſt and ſtouteſt of them, 
And Thucydides, in his hiſtory of the Pelapoungſian wat, 
tells us, that ſuch of them as the Lacedomonjans had n 
ſingled out for their valour, were crowned as perſonz Will « 
entr anchiſed, and went about to all the temples in tt 
token of freedom; but that ſoon after they all diſap- 


peared on a ſudden, being about the number of 2000; Ml 4: 


and no man neither then nor ſince could give an þ; 
account how they were deſtroyed. And drfe:le pars Bil þ: 
ticularly ſays, that the Epbori, as ſoon as they en- 28 


"tered into their office, uſed; to declare, var againſt Wi ji 


them, that they might be maſſacred under a pretence m 
of law. In other reſpects too, the Spartans dealt with Bil co 
them very hardly; for they often forced them to drink Bil 6 
to exceſs; and led them in: that condition into their Wl an. 


publick halls, that their children might ſee what a con- dei 


temptible vice drunkenneſs was. They made them Ml vit 
ſing ſuch ſongs, and dance ſuch dances, as were vulgar ab. 
and ridiculous, forbidding them to meddle with any x; 
that were liberal and graceful. Upon this account Bl tha 
when the Thebans invaded Laconia, and took a gre liſh 

en 3 ee e of 


and of which they had not the about the twenty · ſeventh Ohm · N nd 


leaſt notion. . piad. Spenden is unknown. birth 

(6) Terpander was born at An» |. (7) This earthquake bappenedlh f 4 
ta a cit, of Lesben. He put in. the. firſt year of the ſevent) : iy, 
into verſe the laws of the Lacede- eighth Olympiad,, when Ar cbida life c 
munians. Aleman was a lyric poet, mus the ſon of Zeuxidamus Wan i |; 
a native of Sacdis, and flouriſhed King, the year Socrates: was — &ſer 
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fumber of the Helors priſoners, they could by no means 
perſuade them to ſing the odes of (6) Terpander, Ale- 
man, or Spendon the Lacedemonian, becauſe they ſaid 
that they were forbidden by their maſters. So that 
they ſeem to have underſtood the difference of ſtates very 
well, who ſaid, that he who was free in Sparta was of 
all men the moſt free, and he that was à ſlave there was 
the greateſt ſlave in the world. But I am of opinion 
that theſe cruelties began to be exerciſed in Sparta long 
after the time of Eycurgus, namely, (7) ſoon after the 
great earthquaKe;' at which time the Yer joining with 
the Maſſeniant, laid the whole country waſtes and 
brought the city to the greateſt extremity, For I cant 
never aſcribe to Lycurgus ſo barbarous an act as this of 


the Ambuſcade, if one may Jud of him by the mild-. 
neſs and juſtice which appeared in all the reſt of his 
conduct, and which procured him the approbation of 
the Gods themſelves. 3 5 
When the principal part of his laws had taken ſuck 
deep root in the minds of his countrymen, that cuſtom 
had rendered them familiar, and the commonwealth 
lad acquired ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport itſelf; then 
s the Maker of the world (according to Plato) re- 
iced when he had finiſhed and put in motion this great 
machine; fo Lycurgus: felt a wonderful pleaſure in the 
contemplation of the greatneſs and beauty of his politicak 
beconomy, every part of which was now put in action, 
and moved on in due order. He then conceived a 
deſign to make it immortal too, and as far as human 
midom could effect it, to deliver it down unchange- 
able to poſterity. To accompliſn this, he called an 
extraordinary aſſembly of all the people, and told them 
that he now thought every thing tolerably well eſtab- 
lied, both fog the happineſs, and virtue of the ſtate 5 
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nd about 467 years before the and the war that followed it. 
li of Chriſt; there periſhed in However Alias ſays that this 


=. 


K above twenty thoufand Spar- earthquake was the effect of di- 


"as. Plutarch mentions it in his vine vengeance, and a judgment 

lie of Cimon, and Diodorus Siculus on the Spartan, for their barbarity' 

® hisf eleventh; book gives us 4 to the Helots of Tarnarms, - 

N both of the earthquake, 
Vor. J | 
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but that chere was one thing ſtill behind, of the 680 j 
importance, which. he thought not fit to impart until 

he had conſulted the Oracle: in the mean time his de- 
fire was, that they would punctually obſerve his lawn 
without the leaſt alteration until his return from Delphi; 
and then he would do as the God ſhould direct him. 
They all conſented readily, and deſired him to haſten 
his journey; but before he departed he adminiſtered an 
oath to the two kings, the ſenate, and to all the com- 
mons, that they would during his abſence -inviolably | 
maintain the. form of government which he had eſtab- 


liſhed. This done, he ſet out for Delphi. 


When he 


came to the Oracle, and had ſacrificed to Apollo, he 
aſked him, M beiber the laws he bad eftabliſhed were fuf- 
ficient to make à city virtuous. and happy ?. The Oracle 
_ anſwered, That his laws were excellent, and that tbe city 
ſhould continue in the higheſt renown while it obſerved the 


polity of - Lycurgus. 


He wrote down the Oracle; and 


ſent it to Sparta : and then, having ſacrificed the ſecond 
time to Apollo, and taken leave of his friends and his 
ſon, he reſolved that the Spartans ſhould never. be-re- 
leaſed from the oath they had taken, but that he would 
there voluntarily put an end to his life, being now 
about that age (8) in which life was {till agreeable, and 
yet might be quitted without regret; and being arrived 


at the height of * and proſperity... He there- 


(3) It appears by this paſſage 
that he could not be ſo old as 
Lucian makes him, for he ſays he 
was fourſcore- and five years old 
when he died. At that age life 
may be quitted without regret, 


but it hardly deſerves to be reck- 


oned agreeable. 
(9) How can it be believed that 
à man fo prudent in all other r 


ſpeQs ſhould put an end to his be. 
ing out of political views, when 


there was no manner of neceſſity 
for it? for his abſence would 
have had the ſame effect at Sparta 


_ » With his death. Iam very much 


fore 


inclined to een the truth 
of this tradition. He is not the 
only great man of whom notori- 
ous falſhoods have been related. 
(1) It might» be ſaid that this 
oath was binding only to thoſe 


that made it, and that their ehil- 


dren were not tied to an obſer- 


vance of it; ſo that it was to con- 


tinue in force no longer than dur- 
ing that generation. But Zycurgu 
thought that the obligation was 
perpetual, and extended to the 
remoteſt poſterity. - 

(2) Plutarch attributes the du- 


ration of Lycurgus's infliturdn t 
a 
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"LYCURGUS: 1% 
fore deſtroyed himſelf (9) by a total abſtinence from 
food. For he thought ſtateſmen and 'good patriots 
ſhould ſerve their country with their laſt breath, and 
that the end of their lives ſhould be no more idle and 
unprofirable than all that went before, but make a part 
in the character of a virtuous and active man; and he 
conſidered that his death would both be a conſumma- 
tion of his own happineſs, and ſecure to his country- 


men thoſe advantages which he in his life had obtained 


for them, ſince they had (1) ſworn to obſerye his laws 
till his return. (2) Nor was he deceived in his expectati- 
ons; for by the ſtrift obſervance of Lycurgus's: laws 
Lacedæmon continued the chief city of all Greece, both 
in reſpe& of good government at home and reputation 
abroad, for the ſpace of five hundred years; in all 
which time there was no alteration made during the 
reign of fourteen kings, from him to i the ſon of 
frchidamus. As to the creation of the*Ephoxi, that 
proved rather an enforcement than a relaxation of the 
diſcipline of the city, for though they were thought to 
be choſen in favour of the people, in reality they en- 
creaſed the power of the ſenate. g. 
In the reign of Agis money firſt found a way into 
Harta, and together with it came in the greedy deſite of 
riches. This was occaſioned by Ly/ander, ry (3) by 
the wars, 


bringing in plenty of gold and ſilver from 


the oath taken by the Laradeno- 
nians; but I think he is miſtaken. 
{tis rather owing to this, that the 
V}artans for a long time had no 
wars but in Pelaponneſus. For as 
ſoon as their thirſt-of empire had 
inſpired them with" a deſign of 
taving naval forcgs, and enter- 
tuning foreign troops, and there 
was a neceſſity of foreign money 
t pay them, then their oath was 
of no effect; they did not ſo much 
remember any ſuch had ever 
been taken; then were the laws 
of Lycurgus trampled upon, 8 parta 
tad recourſe to bo King of Per/ia, 


[ 
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| although 
and that was the cauſe of her 
downfall. „ 
(3) When Ly/ander had taken 
Athens he OE into Sparta Aa 
reat many rich ſpoils, and 470 
— of Blver, Laenb. b. 2. 
This had a very pernicious conſe- 
quence, for all the Greet hiſtori- 
ans agree that from this time 
to decline; and this 
is What Ariſtotle means when in 
hiz ſeventh book of politicks he 
ſays that Lycurgus committed a 
fatal overſight when he ſuited all 
his laws to war only, and victory, 
the ill effects of which had been 
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the laws and inſtitutions of Hycurgus. So long as the 


prevailed in Sparta, reſembled more the virtuous diſei. 


of Hercules, that with his lion's ſkin and his club he went 


they put an end to wars, and compoſed civil diſſenſions, 


approve tho reply of King Theopompus, who when ons 


the governed. But ſuch was the conduct of the Las- 


which were the conſequence of and when they had done they un- 
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although hiraſelf was above being corrupted by money 
filled his country with avarice and luxury, and fubverted 


were adhered to, the good order and government whic 


line of ſome ſevere philoſoper, than the political regy- 
tions of a commonwealth. And as the poets feign 


through the world, puniſhing lawleſs and cruel tyrants; 
ſo. may it be ſaid of the Lacedemonians, that (4) with 2 
piece of parchment and a coarſe coat, they gained ſuch 
power and influence that Greece willingly ſubmitted to 
their authority; they deſtroyed tyranny and uſurpation; 


and that frequently without taking arms, but. merely 
by ſending a ſingle Ambaſſador, about whom the people 
ſwarmed like bees about their King, and were imme- 
diately reduced to order: ſo eminent for good govern: 
ment and exact juſtice was this illuſtrious commonwealth, 
And therefore I wonder at thoſe who ſay, that the Spar- 
tans knew how to obey, but not how to govern, and who 


ſaid that Sparta ſupported itſelf ſo long, becauſe thiir 
kings could command well, anſwered, Nay, rather, becauſt 


the people know ſo well bow to obey. For men will not I de 
bear ſubjection to thoſe who are unworthy to command, Ml '* 


The Prince's own virtues muſt enſure the obedience of il © 
his ſubjects; for a good leader will always be readily 
followed. And as the deſign of horſemanſhip is to fen 
render horſes tame and tractable ; ſo the art of gover- 
nors terminates in procuring the ready ſubmiſſion of 


| | * daemonian, 
not long before ſufficiently expe- every part of it was covered. 
rienced. He means the diſorders, Upon this they wrote their orders, 


Ly/ander's victory. ; wound it, and ſent it to the Ge- 
(4) This was what they called neral, to whom it was directed. 
the Scytale, which was a long The General had another flaf 
narrow flip of leather, or parch- exactly of the ſame ſize, to-whict 
ment, which they wound about a he applied the parchment in the 
ſtaff in ſo regular a manner that ſame manner it had been _— 


Jdemonians; that people did not only endure, but even 
deſired to be their ſubjects. For they did not uſe to 
ition themfor ſhips, or money, or a ſupply of arm- 
ed men, but only for a Spartan commander; and having 
obtained one, uſed him with honour and reſpect. Thus 
the Sicilians behaved to Gylippns, the Chalcidians to Bra- 
fidas, and all the Afatick Greeks to Lyſander, Apefilaus 
and Callicratidas; eſteemings them the moderators, re- 
concilers and reformers of thoſe princes and nations to 
whom they were ſent, and looking upon Sparta herſelf 
as the perfect model of manners and wiſe govern- 
ment. And to this Stratonicus pleaſantly alluded, when 
in merriment he pretended to make a law, that the 
Athenians ſhould manage religious ceremonies and pro- 
ceſions, the! Eleans ſhould preſide at the olympick 
games, as being beſt ſkilled in matters of this nature, 
and that if either of them did amiſs, the Lacedemeonians © 
ſhould be (5) well beaten. This was a jocoſe expreſ- - 
ſion; but Antiſtbenes, one of the ſcholars of Socrates, 
ſaid more ſeriouſly of the Thebans, who were very much 
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o ll ©ated by their victory at Leudtra, That they looked lie 
ebe -boys 20bo were proud of having beaten their maſter. 

17 However it was not the main deſign of Lycurgus, 

le that this city ſhould govern a great many othersz he 

© Wl ought that the happineſs of a kingdom, as of a pri- 

4 date man, con ſiſted in the exerciſe of virtue, and the 

or ectabliſnment of internal tranquillity and order. There- 

ly fore his principal aim was to inſpire his people with 


generous ſentiments, and teach them to moderate their 
deſires, and by theſe means to ſecure the continuance 
of the Republick. And all good writers on politicks, 
8 Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and ſeveral others, have taken 


"0 
- Lycurgus 
the other, and. by that means found Faulty; but the ſaying is more 

or the connection, and the rela- pointed when turned the other 


ton the characters had one to the 
other; till he had done this they 
vere unintelligible. 

(5) At firſt ſight one one would 
tink Sratonicus ſhould have ſaid 
the Lacedemonians were to have 
the correcting of thoſe that had been 


L 3 


way. Therein he rallies the La- 
cedæmonians for their cuſtom of 
puniſhing, or fining the maſters or 
loyers of the youth that had done 
amiſs, and at the ſame time im- 
plies that Sparia was miſtreſs of 
on EEE 

(6) Ari- 


Tycurgus for their model. But theſe great men left only ; 
ineffectual ſchemes, and mere words behind them; 
whereas Lycurgus, without writing any thing, did 
actually put in execution ſuch a plan of government a 
has never ſince been ee given an un. 
deniable. proof, that the Perfect ꝛeuſe man was not ſo 
mere a notion as ſome have thought; for he ha 
(6) produced a whole nation of philoſophers, and there. 
fore deſerves to be preferred to all other lawgivers of 
Greece; and notwithſtanding there is ſtill extant 4 
temple in which ſacrifice. is offered annually to Ha- 
Fus as to a God, yet Ariſtotle was of opinion that he de. 
| ſerved greater honours than were paid to him by tho 
)))) oo i ROE [= . 
It is reported that when his bones were brought to 
Sparta, his tomb was ſtruck with lightning; an acci- 
dent which beſel no eminent perſon but himſelf and 
Euripides, who was buried at Aretbuſa a city of Mace- 
don; and the admirers of Euripides may alledge this as 
a ſtrong teſtimony in his favour (7) that he had in this 
_ reſpect the ſame fate with that excellent man and fa- 
vourite of the Gods. Some ſay Lycurgus died in the 
city of Cirrba; but Apollothemis ſays he died after he was 
brought to Elis; Timæus and (8) Ariſtoxenus, that he 
ended his days in Crete. Ariſtoxenus further ſays, that 
his tomb is ſhown by the Cretans in Pergamia near the 
great road, It is ſaid that he left but one ſon, named 
Antiorus, who dying without iſſue, the race was ex- 
tin, His relations and friends for a long time after 
held an annual aſſembly in commemoration of him, 
7 . 7 8 755 and 
(6) 4rifotle and Plato differ in private life, was wiſe, modeſt, and 
this from Plutarch. Even Polybius, prudent, but when taken collec- 
ſo great an admirer as he was of tively they were a people full of . 
the Spartan government, which avarice, and ambition. 100 


he preferred to all others, con- (7) For Euripides was accuſed 
feſſes that it was defective in this, of atheiſm, „„ 


* 


that temperance and moderation (8) He was a diſciple of 4ri- 
were not obſerved in the publick, fotle. He wrote the lives of the 
but in the particular practice of philoſophers, and many other 
private men. Every Spartancon- works. There are extant three 
Edered in his own perſon, and books of his on muſicæ. 
1 | 1 © (1) Every 
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fad the days of their meeting were called Lycurgides. 
Ariſtocrates the fon of Hipparchus, ſays, that he died in 
Crete, and that the perſons where he lodged, when they 
had burned his body, caſt the aſhes into the ſea, which 
was what he himſelf had deſired, fearing that if his 
remains ſhould be tranſported to Lacedemon, the people 
might pretend to be releaſed from their oath, and make 


innovations in the government. 
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NUMA POMPILIUS. 


\HERE is likewiſe a great diverſity amongſt 


hiſtorians concerning the time in which Nuns 


Pompilius reigned ; 


though ſome families ſeem 


to trace their genealogy up to him with great accuracy, 
However a certain writer called Cladius, in a book in- 
titled he Chronology of paſt times, avers, that the ancient 


(1) Every age, or generation 
conſiſted of thirty years. Pytha- 
goras removed into Hay in the 
reign of the elder Targuin; and in 
the fifty- firſt Olympiad Numa was 
choſen King the third year of the 
faxteenth. 80 that there were 


regiſters 
thirty-four Olympiads, that is 136 


years, between Nama's election, 
and Pythagoras's arrival in La); 
which 136 years contain four ge- 
nerations and an half. And this 


agrees with the computation of 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus who 2 


N v M "TY 7 1252 
regiſters of Rome were loſt when that city was ſacked 
by the Gauls, and that thoſe which are now extant, are 
counterfeited by the flatteters of ſome great men, who 
were reſolved at any rate o have their pedigree derived 
from ſome ancient and ne 4 age, though in reality 
that family has. no felatio 


Numa was a ic 
that he Was « 


he unacquainted with \the-Gravian learn- 


(he wan either capable by 55 natural 


in a 

lidoſition. and abilities to wake. 
virtue; or if he received any aſſi 
provement was owing to ſome Þg 
greater merit than Py7hagar ome affirm al: 
Pythagoras the Samian was not conternpararywith 


was another. Pythagoras;. A native af Sparta,” who won 
the 4 gp at the oly Ta the ſixteenth Olym- 


in 


. King; and that he, in his travels through Ttaly, 
became acquainted with Numa, and aſſiſted him in re- 
gulating the government; and that it was by the advice 
of this Pythagoras that ſo many of the Spartan laws and 
cuſtoms were introduced amongſt the Romans. But this 
might be, becauſe Numa was deſcended from the Sabins, 
(2) who ſay that they are a colony of the Lacedemonians. 


exactly, eſpecially ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by the names 
games. The liſt of theſe was, as it is ſaid, publiſhed 
2 long time after by Hippias (3) of Elis, who grounds 
it upon no ſufficient authority. But what we have col- 


deliver, beginning from that point of time which is 
moſt ſuitable to our purpoſe. 
In 


ons compleat before Pythagoras: tion. 

and in contradiction to thoſe who (2) Vide p. 69. 
alerted that Numa was ſtudying (3) Hippias of Zhi was a 8 
under that philoſopher at Crotona ſopher and poet. He was con- 
When he was called to the crown, temporary with Socrates, 
he adds that Cretona was nagt | 


to | m., Some ſay that 
holar of 5 but others affirm 


(o) but lived about fiye ages after bim but that there 


in the third year "of which Olympiad Numa was 


However it is a difficult matter to adjuſt the times 


of the perſons who were conquerors at the olympick 


lected moſt remarkable concerning Numa, we ſhall 


that Numa reigned four generati- built till four years e bis _ 


(4) Ace 


M x FB 
In the thirty-ſeventh year from the foundation ot 
Rome, on the ſeventh day of the month of Fuly, (which 
day is ſtill called the Caprotine Nones) Romulus was offer. 
ing a publick ſacrifice at the Goats-Marſb, in preſence of 
the ſenate and moſt of the people of Rome; when ſud- 
denly there aroſe a furious tempeſt, the air was dark. 
ened with black clouds, which burſting upon the earth 
with a violent hurricane, fo terrified the people that 
they fled in great confuſion. In this whirlwind Romulus 
diſappeared, his body having never ſince been found 
either living or dead. This accident raiſed ftrong ſuf. 
picions againſt the ſenate; and a report was fpread 
that they having long been weary of monarchical go- 
verament, had murdered the King with a deſign to ſeize 
the power into their own hands; and this was the more 
probable, becauſe his late behaviour to the ſenate had 


| 

| 

! 

ſeemed too imperious and ſevere. But they found 
means to remove this ſuſpicion, by ordaining divine [ 
-honours to be paid to Romulus as to one not dead, but [ 
tranflated to a- more exalted ſtate. And this was con- 0 
firmed by the teſtimony of Proculus, a noble perſon, n 
who ſwore that he ſaw Romulus aſcend to heaven com- 'V 
pletely armed, and heard his voice commanding that al 
they ſhould hereafter call him Quirinus. th 
Beſides this commotion there aroſe another, in which hi 
the city was greatly divided about the election of a th 
King. For the firſt citizens, and the new inhabitants, of 
were not yet perfectly united, but there were various WM th 
factions amongſt the commonalty, and jealouſies and me 
emulations amongſt the ſenators. All agreed that it the 
was neceſſary to have a King, yet what perſon or of vu 
which of the two nations he ſhould be, was ſtill a ver 
great diſpute. For thoſe who had been builders of the WW poi 
— (4) 3 to Plutarch's'ac- the Romans, others that there were ſays 
count in the life of Romulus, the only fifty added. As Plutarch mini 
number of the ſenators was 200. wrote theſe lives at different times, tors, 
But Dionyſius informs us that au- he might unawares follow both diſtri 
thors differ in this particular, ſome theſe inconſiſtent accounts. them 
_ ſaying, that 100 ſenators were indeed makes no mention at The 
added to the original number up- of this addition to the ſenate, and Into 
on the union of the Sabins with when he ſpeaks of the —_— 2 
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city with Romulus, would by no means conſent that the 
$abins to whom they had yielded a ſhare of their lands 
and dwellings, ſhould rule over thoſe who entertained 
them. On the other ſide, the Sabins had a reaſonable plea, 
when they alledged, that at Tatius's death they had 
peaceably ſubmitted to Romulus, fo that now their turn 
was come to have a King choſen out of their own na- 
tion; nor did they eſteem themſelves inferior to the 
Romans, nor to have contributed leſs than they to the 
increaſe. of Rome, which, without their numbers and 
aſſociation, could never have merited the name of 4 
city. | 2 | | | L 
1 his was the ground of their diſcord; but leſt the 
unſettled ſtate. of the government ſhould produce a 
general confuſion, it was determined by the ſenators, 
who.were an hundred and fifty in number (4), that 
each of them ſhould interchangeably execute the office 
of ſupreme magiſtrate, with all the enſigns of the regal 
power, offer the ſolemn ſacrifices, and diſpatch judicial 
cauſes for the ſpace of ſix hours by day and fix by 
night. This equal diſtribution was looked upon as 
well contrived in point of equality among the ſenators; 
and the viciſſitude of power ſeemed likely to prevent 
the envy of the common people ; when they could be- 
hold one elevated to the degree of a King, levelled in 
the ſame day and ſame night to the private condition 
of a ſubject. This form of government was termed by 
the Romans, Interregnum. But notwithſtanding this 
moderate and equitable partition of the ſupreme power, 
they could not eſcape the cenſure and clamours of the 
vulgar, as if they were changing the form of the go- 
vernment into an oligarchy; and deſigned to keep the 
power always in their own hands without ever chuſing 
Lt, „ | a King. 
fays that the government was ad- was allowed to carry the enſigns 
miniſtered by: the hundred ſena- of Royalty. 'Fhis may perhaps 
tors. And according to him they be reconciled with Plutarch's ac- 
diſtributed the authority among count of each ſenator's governing 
them in the following manner. for twelve hours. But Diony/cus 
The whole body being divided differs very widely, for he ſays 
into ten claſſes, each claſs pre- that each ſenator held the govern. 


bded for the ſpace of five days, ment for five days. 
tough only one perſon at a time | (5). For 
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a King. But at length both parties came to this com 


cluſion, that the one ſhould chuſe a King out of the 


| body of the other. This was eſteemed the beſt expe. 
dient to reconcile the contending factions z and it would 


have this effect beſides, that the Prince who ſhould be 
choſen would have an equal affection for both parties, 


the one as his electors, and the other as his kindred and 


countrymen. In purſuance of this agreement the . 


zins remitted the choice to the Romans, who preferred a 
Sabin King elected by themſelves, to a Roman King 
elected by the Sabins. After ſome deliberation, Numa 
Pompilius, a Sabin, was elected; a perſon ſo celebrated 
for his virtue, though he was not one of thoſe who came 
to reſide at Rome, that he was no ſooner nominated than 
accepted with applauſe and acclamation, by the Sabins, 
who expreſſed more joy at the choice than even the 
Romans themſelves. * 1 
The election being made publick (5), the principal men 
of both parties were deputed to acquaint him with their 
determination, and intreat him to accept the govern- 
ment. Numa reſided at a conſiderable city of the Sabins 
called Cures, whence the Romans and Sabins after their 
union were called Quirites. He was the ſon of Pomponins, 
an illuſtrious perſon, and was the youngeſt of four bro- 
* thers. It ſeems to have happened by the peculiar di- 
rection of the Gods that he was born on the twenty-firſt 
of April, the day on which the foundation of Rome was 
laid by Romulus. His mind was by nature happily 
formed for virtue, and had been beſides farther im- 
proved by learning, by the exerciſe of patience, and the 
ſtudies of philoſophy ; by which he had utterly extir- 
pated not only all ſuch paſſions, as are univerſally 
eſteemed vile and mean, but even thoſe violent and 
rapacious diſpoſitions which were eſteemed honourable 
amongſt the barbarous nations; being perſuaded that 
there was no true fortitude but that which ſubdued the 
| Ds | OTOL >  om_ 
(5) For the election was made turn for this mark of reſpect, ſub- 
by the ſenate only. They firſt mitted the determination entirely 
propoſed that the choice ſhould be to the ſenate. , . Eee ett 
made by the people, who in re- 
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aſſions, and reduced them under the reſtraints of rea- 
ſon. Upon this account, he baniſhed all luxury and 
ſplendor from 8 ge z and & orgs 15 aſſiſtance 
to any citizen or ſtranger that applied to him. acting 
as 3 judge or faithful counſellor. He em- 
ployed his leiſure hours, not in the purſuit of pleaſure, 
or wealth, but in the warſhip of the immortal Gods, 
and in the rational contemplation of their divine power 
and nature. His name grew ſo very famous, that Tatius, 
who was Romulys's aſſociate in 'the kingdom. of Rome, 
choſe to make him his ſon-in-law, beſtowing upon him 
his only daughter Tatia. But he was not ſo elated with 
this marriage as to deſire to live with his father-in-law 
at Rome; he rather choſe to remain with the Sabine, and 
cheriſh his own father in his old age. Tatia likewiſe 
preferred the private condition of her huſband before the 
honours and ſplendor ſhe might have enjoyed in her 
father's court. After ſhe had been married thirteen 
years ſhe died; and then Numa, leaving the city, be- 
took himſelf to a country life, and in a ſolitary manner 
frequented 'the groves and fields conſecrated to the 
Gods, making his uſual abode in deſart places. And 
from this chiefly that ſtory about the Goddeſs had its 
original, which was, that Numa did not retire from 
ſociety out of any melancholy or diſorder of mind, but. 
becauſe being a favourite of heaven he enjoyed a more 
ſublime converſation, and had been honbured with the 
love of the Goddeſs Egeria, by frequent converſe with 
whom he had attained a more than human knowledge 
in ſacred and divine ſubjects. This ſtory evidently re- 
ſembles thoſe very ancient fables which the Phrygians 
recount of Athys, tlie Bithynians of Herodotus, and the 
Arcadians of Endymion (6).. And many others have by 
paſt ages been believed to be peculiarly favoured and 
beloved of the Gods. Nor is it improbable that God, 
who places not his affection on horſes, or birds, but on 
| | mankind, 
(6) The flories of Artys and but I believe there is no where 
Endyrion are well known, the elſe any mention made of this 


former of whom was loved by Herodotus. 
.Gicle, and the latter by Diana; 
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(7) Phor- 
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mankind, ſhould be pleaſed to dwell with ſuch” as/arg | 


eminently virtuous, and not diſdain to converſe with 
the wiſe and good; though it be altogether irrational 

to believe, that any God or Demon is capable of 2 
ſenſual love for human bodily form or beauty. And 


yet the Egyptians make a diſtinction which ſeems not 
very abſurd; they ſuppoſe that a Divine Spirit, may 


Poſſibly approach a woman, and produce in her the 
principles of generation; but on the other ſide, that it 
is impoſſible for a man to have any ſuch intercourſe 


with a Goddeſs : but at the ſame time they do not con- 


ſider that there can be no mixture without a mutual 
communication. However, it is certainly reaſonable to 


ſuppoſe, that the Gods have an affection for men, and 
upon this account may be ſaid to love them; and this 
love expreſſes itſelf in a particular care to improve their 
virtue and good diſpoſitions. And therefore it was no 
abſurd fiction, that (7) Phorbas, Hyacinthus and Adme- 
tus were beloved by Apollo; or that Hippolytus the Sico- 
nian was ſo much in his favour, that as often as he 


(7) Pherbas was the ſon of Trio- 
pas, King of Argos. He delivered 
the Rhodians from a prodigious 
number of ſerpents that infeſted 


the iſland, eſpecially from a furi- 


ous dragon, that had devoured a 
great many people. As he was 
highly beloved by Apollo, he was 
after his death placed in the hea- 
vens, together with the dragon 
he had deſtroyed. | 
Hyacinthus was the fon of Amy- 
clas, founder of the city of Anyclæ, 
near Sparta. He was beloved by 
Apollo and Zephyrus, and was kill- 
ed in a fit of jealouſy by the lat- 


ter, who canſed a quoit thrown 


by Apollo to fall upon him. He 
was changed into a flower which 
bears his own name. i 
Aumetus was the ſon of Pheres, 
King of Theſſaly. It is ſaid that 
Apollo was his ſhepherd. 
1 3 


| failed 


(8) It is ſaid that Pindar once 
heard the God Paz ſinging one of 


his odes. 825 


(9) As for Heſiod, the following 


hiſtory of him is that to which 
Plutarch, without doubt, alludes, 


After the death of this poet, who 
was buried in Zola, in the ter- 
ritory of Naupactus, at the en- 
trance into the gulf of Corinth, 
the Orchomenians, à people of 
Bæotia, being terribly affliied 
with a plague, ſent to the Oracle 


-at Delphi for a remedy againſt ſo 


grievous a calamity. - The prieſ- 
eſs return'd for anſwer, that the 
peſlilence was not to ceaſe till 
they had removed the bones of 
the poet Heſiad into their country, 
and that a crow ſhould conduct 


them to the place where they 


were interred; as ſoon as they 


had paid obedience to the * 


1 50 


failed from Sicyon to Cirrha, the God rejoiced, and in- 
ſpired the Py:hian propheteſs with theſe verſes: 

Now lov'd Hippolytus returns once more; 
Conduct him ſafe ye winds from ſhore to ſhore. 
It is reported alſo, that Pan (8) became enamoured of 
Pindar and his verſes, and (9) that a Deity honoured 
Hefiod and Archilochus after they were dead, on account 
of their poetry. It is ſaid alſo that while Sopbocles lived 
Aſculapius was entertained by him, of which there are 
many proofs remaining (1); and that after his death, 
another Deity (2) procured him burial. Wherefore it 


any credit may 


given to theſe particular inſtances, 


why ſhould we judge it incongruous, that a like Spirit 
of the Gods ſhould inſpire Zaleucus, Minos, Zoroaſter, 
Lycurgus, Numa, or many others who were legiſla- 
tors, governors or founders of commonwealths ? Nay, 
what if we ſnould ſuppoſe that the Gods make it a 
ſerious buſineſs to inſpire ſuch men with great and 


noble deſigns, and that if they ever converſe with poets 


the plague ceaſed. As for Archi- | 
chus, and this is the ſtory, Whilſt 


hchus, he was honoured after his 


death in the following manner. 


Having been ſlain in fight by a 


ſoldier of Naxus, the firſt time 
afterwards when that ſoldier went 


to preſent himſelf in the temple 
of Delphi, the prieſteſs forbid him 
the place, becauſe he had killed 
a man conſecrated to the muſes. 
He would fain have juſtified him- 
{elf to the prieſteſs, and appeaſed 
the Deity by prayer; - but he was 


commanded by the Oracle to go 


immediately into the houſe of one 
Tetix, near the promontory of 
Tznarus, and there, by his libati- 
ons and ſacrifices, appeaſe the 
Manes of Archilochus, | 

(1) It does not appear to me 
what thoſe proofs were, which 
vere extant in the days of Plu- 
tarch; perhaps they might be 
one inſcriptions, 


| and 
(2) That other Deity was Bac- 


Lyſander was carry ing on the ſiege 
of Athens, he had poſſeſſed him 
ſelf of the fort of Decelæa, where 
was the ſepulchre of Sophocles's 
anceſtors. The poet died during 


the ſiege, and they. could not 
bury him in that ſepulchre, be- 


cauſe it was in the hands of the 
enemy. Bacchus appeared in a 
dream to Lyſander, and command- 
ed him to ſuffer the new Syrex 
juſt dead at Athens, to be buried 
in Decelæa. At firſt Ly/ander 
flighted the apparition, where- 
upon Bacchus appeared to him a 


ſecond time; and Iyſander having 


learned from a deſerter that So- 
phocles was dead, he ſuffered: the 
Athenians to bury him, and ho- 
noured the funeral with his pre- 


ſence. „ 
| „ 
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and muſicians, they do it merely to divert themſelyes? 
But if any man be of another opinion, (3) as Barchylide © 


ſays, The way is broad enough; for there is no abſurdity 


in that other account which ſome give of the proceed · 


ings of Lycurgus and Numa, and other famous men; 


dat being to manage the untractable and perverſe diſ. 
poſition of the multitude, and deſigning bo initioduce 


great innovations in their political eſtabliſhment, t 
pretended a divine authority fer what they did, entirely 
from a regard to the welfare of thoſe who were thus to 
be deceived into their own happineſs. ese. 
Numa was about forty years of age when the am- 
baſſadors came from Rome to make him an offer of the 
kingdom. The ſpeakers were Proculus and Velefus, two 
| perſons of ſuch eminence, that it was thought, fome 
time before, the people would have chofen one of them 
for King; the party of Romulus being zealous for Pro- 
culus, and the Tatian faction for Yeleſus. Their ſpeech 
was very ſhort, as they ſuppoſed that Numa would 
gladly embrace the offer which was made him. But 
it was no eaſy matter to perſuade him: they were forced 
to uſe many arguments and intreaties to induce him to 
leave his quiet and retired life, and to accept the go- 
vernment of a city, which owed both its original and 
increaſe to war. Wherefore, in preſence of his father, 
and Martius one of his kinſmen, he anſwered in this 
manner: Every alteration of a man's life is dangerous to 
Bim; but it is madneſs for one that neither wants the con. 


veniences of life, nor has any diſagrecable circumſtances al. 


tending his condition, to change that plan of life to which le 
has been long accuſtomed, which if it has no other advan- 
tage, yet as it is ſure and certain, muſt be preferable to that 
dobich is doubtful- and unknown. Bit the difficulties of 
this government are even beyond an uncertainty, if we may 
judge by what befel Romulus, who did not eſcape the ſuſpi- 
cion of having plotted againſt the life of his collegue Ta- 
tius; nor was the ſenate free from a lite ſuſpicion of having. 
treaſonably murdered Romulus. And yet he is eſteemed by 
(3) He was a Zyrick poet of Cres, and nephew of Simonides: | 

= | | | 7 | () Pl. 
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every one to have ſprung from the Gods, and to have been 
nurſed and preſerved after a miraculous manner in his in- 
fancy. But as for me, I am only of mortal race, and have 
been nurſed and educated by perſons well known among you. 
My diſpoſitions are theſe ; an extraordinary love of retire- 
ment, and of ſuch ſtudies as are inconſiſtent with buſineſs and 
allion; a ſtrong deep-rooted love of peace, which has always 
grown up with me; and a delight in the ſociety of ſuch men 
as aſſemble only for the worſhip of the Gods, or for the ſake of 
friendly converſation, and employ the reſt of their time in til- 
ling their ground and feeding their cattle. Theſe are the beſt 
parts of my character; and they are all ſuch as render a man 
very unfit to reign. Whereas Romulus, perhaps, may have 
ft you, oh Romans! engaged in unavoidable wars; to 
ſupport which, your ſtate requires an atiive and vigorous 
King. Beſides, your people - have been long accuſtomed to 
arms, and are elated by ſucceſs ; ſo that their ambition of in- 
creaſing their power and extending their conqueſts is apparent 
to all. And "therefore, beſide other confiderations, that 
Prince would render himſelf ridiculous, who ſhould go about to 
inculcate the worſbip of the Gods, and teach an high reverence 
S for juſtice, and a deteſtation of violence and war, to a city 
which rather requires a martial captain than a peaceable King. 
The Romans upon this refuſal, were the more urgent 
with him, beſeeching him that he would not ſuffer them 
to relapſe into their former ſedition and civil diſcord ; 


agree but himſelf. And at length his father, and Mar- 
tus, taking him aſide, perſuaded him to accept ſo no- 
ble and divine a gift. Though, ſaid they, you neither 
ere riches, as being content with your own fortune, nor 
court the ſplendid fame of authority and power, as having 
already the more valuable fame of virtue; yet you will con- 
fder that government itſelf is truly a ſervice of the Gods, 
who now call fort to action your native wiſdom and juſ- 
lice, and will no longer ſuffer theſe noble qualities to lie un- 
employed and uſeleſs to mankind. And therefore you ought by no 
mens to decline the government, which affords a wiſe man 
Jo large a field for great and honourable aftions ; in which 
the worſhip of the Gods may be performed with more ſolem- 
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there being no perſon in whom both parties could 
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nity, and men's minds receive a new turn, and be renters | 
more ſubmiſſive to the rules of _— by the example and 
authority of their Prince. Even theſe very Romans ſhowed 
a great affettion to Tatius, though a foreigner; and thy 
memory of Romulus is ſo precious to them, that ſince bis de. 
ceaſe, they have voted divine honours to be paid to him. And 
who knows, but that this people being viktorious, may now 
think they have had enough of war; and that being ſatiated 
with the trophies and ſpoils they have acquired, they may wiſh 
ora juſt and pacifick Prince to eftabhiſh good order and tranquil- 
lity in the ſtate? But ſhould their mad, impetuous defire of 
war ſtill continue, were it not better that the reins ſhould be 
beld by ſuch a moderating hand, as is able to divert the fury 
another way? and that you ſhould unite both your own 
native country, and the whole Sabin nation, in the. firiftef 
bonds of love and friendſhip with ſo flouriſhing and power- 
ful a city? Theſe perſuaſions were ſtrengthned by ſe- 
veral auſpicious omens, and by the zeal of his own citi- 
zens, who as ſoon as they heard the meſſage that was 
ſent from Rome, conjured him to accept the offer; be- 
ing aſſured that it was the only means to appeaſe all 
oe diſſenſions, and incorporate both nations into one 
As ſoon as Numa was determined to go, having firſt 
ſacrificed to the Gods, he ſet forward towards Rome. He 
was met on the way by the ſenate and people, who expreſ- 
ſed an eager deſire to receive him. The women alſo wel- 
comed him with joyful acclamations ; and ſacrifices were 
offered in all the temples; and ſo univerſal was the 
oy, that the city ſeemed not to receive a King, but the 
addition of a new kingdom. When he came into the 
Forum, Spurius Vettius, whoſe turn it was to be [nterres 
or governor at that time, putting it to the vote, whe- 
ther Numa ſhould be King; he was unanimouſly elected, 
| 1 | „ Then 
(4) Plutarch is here miſtaken. (5) Dionyſius on the contrary 
Liæy tells us that it was the head ſays, that Nama made no altera- 
of the augur not of Numa that tion in what had been ſettled by 


was covered ; and it was always Romulus, only that he conferred 
the cuſtom for the augur to have the third rank in the FO 


a covering on his head when he ſtration of holy things on the tri- 
made his obſervations. bunes that commanded-/ thoſe 


companies 


45 


Then the royal robes were brought to him; but he re- 
fuſed to be inveſted with them, until he had firſt con- 
fulted and been confirmed by the Gods, Accordingly 
being accompanied by the prieſts and Augurs, he 
aſcended the capitol, which at that time the Romans 
called the Tarpeian rock. The chief of the | Augiers 
covered the head of Numa, (4) and turned his face 
towards the South; then, ſtanding behind him, he laid 
his right hand on his head, and prayed, caſting his 
eyes every way, in expectation of birds, or ſome other 
auſpicious ſignal from the Gods. The ' multitude, 
which was afſembled in the Forum, ſtood with wonder- 
ful ſilence expecting and longing for an happy event, 
which was ſoon determined by the appearance and flight 
of ſuch birds as were accounted fortunate. Then Numa 
putting on the royal robes, deſcended from the hill into 
the Forum, where he 'was received by the people with 
ſhouts and acclamations, being eſteemed by all a moſt 
religious Prince, and moſt highly beloved of the Gods. 
The firſt thing he did at his entrance into the go- 
yernment (5) was to diſmiſs the band of three hundred 
men, which Romulus conſtantly kept for his life-guard, 
and called Celeres; for he did not think it reaſonable either 
to ſhow any diſtruſt of thoſe who had placed ſo much 
confidence in him, or to rule over a people that durſt not 
truſt him. He then added to the two prieſts of Jupiter 
and Mars, a third in honour of Romulus, whom he called 
Hamen Quifinalis, The Romans before that time called 
their prieſts Flamines, by corruption of the word Pila- 
mines, from certain caps which they wore, called Piloi 
in Greet; for in thoſe times Greek words were more 
mixed with the Latin, than in this age. So alſo that 
royal robe, which is called Læna, Juba aſſerts to be the 
lame as the Greek lena ; and the name of (6) Camil- 
. * | | L lus, | 
Companies of guards, with an in- ple there was a youth of quality, 
tent, doubtleſs, to inſtil into them whoſe buſineſs it was to miniſter 
ronger notions of juſtice and. to the high-prieſt, and perform 
umanity. all the offices relating to the ſer- 
6) Camillus is derived from the vices of the temple. It was re- 
Bentick Kadguno;, which properly quired, that the father and mo- 


inifies a ſervitor. In every tem- ther of the youth ſhould be both 
15 OH 5 alive, 
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lus, which is given to the youth that ſerves in the tem- 


ple of Fupiter, is taken from the ſame name which ſome 
of the Greeks give to Mercury, denoting his office of 
attendant on the Gods, 1 eee ip 
When Numa had by theſe actions ingratiated himſelf 
with the people, he next attempted to ſoften their fierce 


and martial diſpoſition and render them more juſt and 


humane. For Rome might now be truly ſaid; according 
to Plato's expreſſion, ts be in a ſtate of high inflammation; 
as it had been from its very original a receptacle of the 
moſt daring and warlike ſpirits, whom ſome bold and 
deſperate adventure had driven thither from every quar- 
ter; and by frequent incurſions upon its neighbour, 


and continual wars, had grown up, and increaſed its 


power, and now ſeemed ſtrong and ſettled by encoun- 


tring dangers, as piles driven into the ground become + 


more fixed and ſtable by the violent ſtrokes of the ram- 
mer. Wherefore Numa, judging that it was no flight 
undertaking to civilize the —— and unruly ſpirit of 
this people, called in the aſſiſtance of religion; and 
chiefly by the ſacrifices, proceſſions, and religious dances, 
which he appointed, at which he officiated in perſon, 
and in which an agreeable amuſement was mixt with 
their ſolemn devotion, he ſoothed the minds of the 
people, and rendered their fiery martial temper more 
cool and ſedate. And ſome times he filled their imagi- 
nations with religious terrors, pretending that ſtrange 
apparitions were ſeen, and dreadtul voices heard; where- 
by he ſubdued their minds, and rendred them ſubmillive 

by ſuperſtition. PR We 
Hence aroſe the opinion that Numa converſed with 
Pytbagoras, and that he drew his learning and wiſdom 
from him : For religious ceremonies and Mn” 
5 made 


. : 4 | | 
alive, for which reaſon Plutarch forbad him to do the leaſt injury 
makes uſe of the word &u@ilanz, to any animal whatever, which 
which the Tatins call Patrimum he punctually obſerved, and lived 
Matrimum. In the woods as a diſciple of that 

(7) It is alſo ſaid that he philoſopher. "af 
had tamed a furious wild bear, (8) Plutarch adds the Phliafas 
and that, letting him looſe, he to diſtinguiſh him from _ the 


| Me 

made 2 great part both of the philoſophy of the one, and 
the policy of the other. It is ſaid alſo that his ſolemn 
air and oſtentatious pretences were copied from Pyiha- 
goras; and they both ſeem to have had the ſame reaſons 
tor their conduct in this reſpect. . For it is ſaid of Py- 
thagoras, (7) that he had ſo far tamedan eagle, that upon 
his pronouncing certain words it would ſtop in its flight 
and come down to him; that as he paſſed through 
a crowd of people aſſembled at the, Olympick games, he 
ſhowed them his golden thigh; and that he practiſed many 
other contrivances which had an aſtoniſhing and mira- 
culous appearance; (8) upon which Timon the Phliaſian 
wrote this-diſtich : TT | 


The Samian juggler, of applauſe fo proud, | 
Who tries with ſolemn words to cheat the crowd, 


In like manner Numa feigned that a certain Goddeſs or 
mountain nymph was in love with him, and frequently 
met him in private, as was ſaid before; and that he 
converſed familiarly with the muſes, for to them he 
aſcribed the greateſt part of his revelations; and one 
muſe in particular above all the reſt he recommended to 
the veneration of the Romans, under the name of Tacita, 
i. e. Silent. This looks as if he had been acquainted 
with and approved the Pythagorean precept of filence. 
His regulations alſo about images are very much a- kin 
to the opinions of Pythagoras. For Pythagoras ſuppoſed 
that the ſupreme Being was not an object of ſenſe, or 
capable of any ſuffering or infirmity, but was incorrupt- 
ble, inviſible, and to be comprehended only by the 
mind. And Numa forbad the Romans to repreſent God 
in the form of man or beaſt ; nor was there any picture 


or ſtatue of a deiry admitted among them formerly: 
* | for 


Athenian, ſo well known by the comedies, tragedies, and ſatires. 
ſumame of Man-hater. The Ti- Timon the Athenian lived an hun- 
nn mentioned by Plutarch in this dred, or an hundred and twenty 
place, was of Phlius, a town in years before him, in the days of 
Prlonneſas, and flouriſhed under Alcibiades, and in the time of the 
the reign of Prolomy Philadelphus. Peloponneſian war. 

5 was the author of ſeveral 


M3 | (9) ble 
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for during the ſpace of the firſt hundred and ſeventy yeart 
they built temples and erected chapels, but made no 
images, thinking that it was a great impiety to repre- 
ſent the moſt excellent beings by things ſo baſe and 
unworthy, and that it was by the underſtanding only 


that men could form any conception of the deity. His 
 facrifices alſo had a great fimilitude with thoſe of Py. 
thogoras; for they were not celebrated with effuſion of 
blood, but conſiſted moſtly of flower and libatjons of 
wine, and ſuch other things as were moſt eaſy to be 
had. Beſides theſe, other arguments are urged to prove 
that Numa was acquainted with Pythagoras. One is, 
that the Romans made Pythagoras free of their city, as 
Epicharmus the comick poet, (9) an ancient author and 
ſcholar of Pythagoras, relates in a certain treatiſe dedi- 
cated to Antener. Another is, that Numa gave to one 
of his four ſons the name of (1) Mamercus, which was 
the name of the ſon of Pythagoras; and from him, they 
. fay, is ſprung that ancient Patrician family (2) of the 

Amilians, the King giving him the ſurname of Æmiliu, 
(3) to denote his foft and graceful manner of ſpeaking, 
And I myſelf remember that when I was at Rome, | 
heard many ſay, that when the Oracle directed two ſta- 
tues to be erected, one to tne wiſeſt, and another to the 
moſt valiant man of Greece, they placed two of braſs 


(1) This argument proves but 


little, for long before Pythagoras 


in the Forum, one repreſenting Alcibiades, and the other Pl 
Pythagoras. But to perſiſt longer either in refuting or br 
e confirming 
(9) He lived in the days of the name Mamers, and Mamercus, the 
Xerxes, about the ſeventy-ſeventh was in uſe among the Ty/cans, or - 
Olympiad, which does not agree as others ſay among the Sabin, * 
with the calculation of thoſe who For they called Mars Mamer, 6 
make him one of Pythagoras's from whence comes Mawvors, 3 
diſciples, and Pythagoras himſelf Mamers is derived from the Gre 05 
contemporary with Numa; and word Mayegr. p 6 
yet we cannot be miſtaken as to (2) This was one of the mol N 
the time wherein Egicharmus lived; conſiderable families in Rome, be- b. , 
for it is well known he was ba- ing divided into ſeveral branches, "ads 
niſhed Sicily by Hiero, for having ſuch as the Lepidi, the Pauli, and alle 
ſpoken with too much freedom in Papi, who were all Æmilians. t k 
the Queen's preſence. | (3) The Greet word Ainulu =? 


ſignifies, ill, gentle, graceful 


(4) Numa created four, of * 
o 
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confirming an opinion about theſe matters, which are 
ſo full of doubt and uncertainty, would be purſuing an 
impertinent and trifling controverſy, 


The original inſtitution of the chief- prieſts, (4) who 
are called Pontiſices, is generally aſcribed to Numa; and 
it is ſaid (5) that he himſelf was the firſt of them. 
The reaſon why they were (6) called Pontiſices, ſome 
will have to be becauſe they attend the ſervice of the 
Gods, who have power and dominion over all things : 
for potens in the Roman language is powerful, Others 
ſay the name was given in reſpect of.things poſſible to be 
done, becauſe the lawgiver commanded the prieſts to 
perform all ſuch divine offices as were poſſible, not 
charging them with a fault when they were hindered 
Ly any great impediment. But moſt authors approve 
that etymology (7) which-to me ſeems moſt ridiculous, 
as if theſe Pontifices were ſo called upon account of ſa- 
crifices made upon the Bridge, which are looked upon 
as the moſt ſacred and of greateſt antiquity ; for the 
Latins call a bridge Pontem; and the keeping and repair- 
ing of this was as much the office of the prieſts as the 
moſt cuſtomary and indiſpenſable ſacrifices z; the Romans 
thinking it an execrable impiety, to demoliſh the waaden 
bridge, which, it is ſaid, was by appointment of the 
Oracle, built only of timber, and faſtned with wooden 
pins, without nails or cramps of iron. The ftone 
bridge was built many ages after, when Æmilius was 

ö gqüeſtor. 


the firſt was called Pontifex Maxi- 
ms. Theſe were all of Patrician 
families. In the year of Rome 453 
they added four Plebeians to the 


they created fifteen of them, 

(5) I amof opinion that either 
Plutarch, or thoſe he copied af- 
ter, were led into a miſtake from 
the conformity of the name. The 
Pontif firſt choſen was indeed 
called Numa, but it was not Numa 
the King, but Numa Marcius, the 
— of Marcius one of the ſena- 
ors, 5 


former number, and in Sy//a's time 


M 4 


(65) It is moſt reaſonable to 
think that Pontifen is for Potiſex, 
gui poteft facere, who had a. right 
to be. that is, who had the 
ſuperintendency of the ſacrifices, 
and conſequently of all their 
other religious ceremonies. The 
1 in Pontifex might be afterwards 
added; as they ſaid quotiens in- 
ſtead of guoties, and rotiens-inſtead 
of toties. 

(7) And yet Varro, and Diony= 
fas after him, thought that the 
molt reaſonable. 


(8) This 


f 
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queſtor. However there are ſome who ſay that this 


wooden bridge was not ſo old as the time of Numa, but 


was finiſhed by Ancus Marcins, who was grandſon of 


Numa by his daughter. ; 
The chief of theſe Pontifices, or Pontifex Maximus, bore 
the office of an interpreter of religion, or rather of a 


preſident of ſacred rites, and had not only the care of 


the publick ceremonies, but alſo the inſpection of ſuch 
as offered ſacrifices in private, not ſuffering them to 
vary from the orders eſtabliſhed by law, but directing 
what was neceſſary for any one either in worſhipping or 
ſupplicating the Gods. He was alſo overſeer of the 
Vieſtals. For to Numa is attributed the ſacred inſtitution 
of Yeſtal Virgins, and the religious manner of ordering 
the perpetual fire, which was committed to their keep- 
ing, either becauſe it was thought proper that ſuch a 
pure and uncorrupt ſubſtance as -that of fire ſhould be 
committed to the. care of perſons whoſe bodies were 
chaſte and unpolluted; or becauſe being unfruitful 
and producing nothing, it was the fitteſt emblem of 
the ſteril condition of virginity ; for in Greece wherever 
perpetual holy fire is kept, as at Delphi and Athens, the 
care of it is committed not to virgins but to widows, 
who are paſt the years of marriage. And if by any ac- 
cident this fire becomes extinft, {as the holy lamp was 
at Athens, under the tyranny of (8) Ariſtion; and at Dal 
phi, when that temple was burnt by the Medes; and at 
Rome, in the time of the war with Mitbridates, and in 
the civil wars, when not only the fire was extinguiſhed, 
but the altar demoliſhed) they ſay it is not lawful to 
light it again from any other fire, but it muſt be re- 
” newed by kindling a pure and unpolluted flame from 
the ſun. This flame they generally kindle by means of 
certain concave veſſels of ſuch a figure (7) as is Ore 
(8) This Arifion held out a dered. See the life of Sylla. 


long time againſt Sz//z, who had (9) Plutarch's deſcription of 


laid fiege to Athens. He com- this figure is not accurate. His 
mitted innumerable outrages in meaning is, that theſe mirrors 
the city, and was at laſt the cauſe were of a parabolich figure: The 


of its being ſacked, and plun- ancient mathematicians before 
/ - Apollonius 
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by the revolution of a rectangular triangle which has 
two equal ſides ; and as all the lines drawn from the 
circumference of this figure meet in one central point, 
when theſe veſſels are placed againſt the ſun in ſuch a 
poſition that the reflected rays are collected and united 
at the centre, then they rarefy the air, and immediately 
kindle the lighteſt and drieſt parts of the fuel applied, 
the ſun- beams by the reflection acquiring the force and 
violence of fire. Some are of opinion that theſe veſtals 
had no other buſineſs than to take care of this fire; but 
ſome conceive, that they were keepers of other divine 
myſteries, which are concealed from all but themſelves; 
of which we have made mention in the life of Camillus, 
ſo far as reſpect to religion would allow us either to 
know or relate. It is reported, that at firſt only two 
virgins were conſecrated by Numa, whoſe names were 
Cegania and Verania; afterwards two others, Canuleia 
and Tarpeia: to theſe (1) Servius Tullius added two more, 
vhich number hath continued to this time. 3 
It was preſcribed by the King that theſe holy virgins 
ſhould preſerve an unſpotied chaſtity for the ſpace of 
thirty years; the firſt ten whereof they ſpent in learning 

the ceremonies and duties of their office; then for the 
next ten years they exerciſed the ſacerdotal function, 
and practiſed what they had learnt before; and the re- 
maining ten they employed in teaching others. The 
whole term being compleated, ſhe that pleaſed was al- 
lowed to marry, and to betake herſelf to any other 
kind of life, quitting the exerciſe of the ſacred function. 
But it is ſaid that there were but few who ever choſe to 
uſe this liberty, and that thoſe who did, were 'never 
happy, but wore out the reſt of their lives in continual 
regret and melancholy, which threw the others into 
ſuch a ſuperſtitious fear of the like, that they choſe to 
wr continue 
Apollonius Pergaeus called that co- | ſides : for they did not know that 
nick ſection which now has the the ſame figure would be pro- 
name of parabola, The ſection of duced by the ſection of any cone. 
the refangled cone, which cone is (1) Diony/fius of Halicarnaſſus 
formed by the revolution of a ſays it was Targuinius Priſcus. 
rectangular triangle of two equal - e (2) Pl | 
2 4 
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continue till old age and the hour of death i in their wi | 


rules and ſingle life. 
Muma granted theſe women very great privileg 
They had | power to make a will in the life-time of x 
fakes ; they were allowed the adminiſtration, of their 
own affairs without guardian or tutor, as women now 


are who are mothers of three children; when they = 


abroad, (2) they had the Faſces carried before them 

jf they happened to meet a malefactor leading 8 
tion, he was immediately freed from death, (3) provided 
the Veſtal made oath, that their meeting was accidental 


and unde ſigned. Whoſoever went under the chair on 


which they were carried, was puniſhed with death. _ 
If theſe veſtals committed any other faults they v were 
8 with whipping, which puniſhment was in- 
Red by the high- prieſt only. who ſometimes whipped 
them naked in a dark place, and under the cover of a 
veil or curtain; but ſhe that had been defloured, was 
buried alive near the gate called Collina; where vithin 
the city a little mount of earth is raiſed, reaching a good 
way in length, called in Latin, Agger; under it is a lit- 
tle cell, to which there is a deſcent by ſteps. Here 
they prepare a bed, and light up a lamp, and provide a 
ſmall quantity of victuals, ſuch as bread, water, milk 
and oil; that ſo that body, which had been devoted to 
the moſt ſacred ſervices of religion, might not periſh by 
a death fo deteſtable as that of famine. The condemned 
perſon is carried to execution through the. Forum in a 


litter, covered up and bound in ſuch a manner that her 


cries cannot be heard; the people ſilently make way 
for the litter, and follow it without ſpeaking, and with 

mournful and dejected looks: and indeed there is not a 
more dreadful ſpectacle than this, nor any day on uh 


(2) Plutarch is miftaken in this and ceremonies of the Romans, 
particular. The veſtals had not who would have thought it a fort 
that honour conferred upon them of ſacrilege to have obliged the 
till many ages after, by the tri- veſtals to take an oath. The dig- 
umvirs Auguſtus, Lepidus, and An- nity of their function rendered 
tomy, in the year of Rome 712. them ſo venerable that they were 

be Here again Plutarch ſeems believed without the ſolemnity of 
to e a ſtranger to the cuſtoms an oath, N * it 15 n article ” 
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the city puts on ſo great an appearance of ſorrow, as on 
this occaſion. When the litter comes to the appointed 
lace, the officers looſe the cords; and then the high 
rieſt, lifting. up his hands to heaven, and pronouncing 
ſome certain prayers privately juſt before the fatal mi- 
nute, leads out the priſoner, who is ſtill covered up, 
and places her upon the ſteps which lead down to the 
cell; he then retires with the reſt of the prieſts, and 
when ſhe is gone down, the ſteps are drawn up, and 
the cell is covered with a great deal of earth thrown 
upon it, fo as to make it equal with the reſt of the 
er. Such was the puniſhment of thoſe Yeſtals who 
roved unchaſte. 
It is ſaid alſo that Numa built the temple of Veſta, 
which was intended for a repoſitory of the holy fire, in 
an orbicular form, nat with a deſign to repreſent the 
figure of the earth, as if that were Veſta, but the frame 
of the univerſe, in the centre of which the (4) Pythapo- 
rtans place the element of fire, and give it the name of 
Veſa and Unity: but they do not hold that the earth is 
immoveable, or that it is ſituated in the middle of the 
world, but that it has a circular motion about the cen- 
tral fire. Nor do they account the earth among the 
chief or primary elements. And this, they ſay, was 
the opinion of Plato, who, in his old age, held that the 
earth was placed at a diſtance from the centre, for that 
being the principal place was reſerved for ſome more 
noble and refined body. _ RR. 
The Pontifices were to give directions, to thoſe who 
conſulted them, concerning the rites to be obſerved 
at funerals; Numa having taught them that they 
ſhould not think they contracted any impurity by ſuch 
things, but ſhould perform the uſual ſervice to the in- 
. VVV 
the perpetual edit, that is the have ſaid provided ſbe declay- 
edit of the prætors, Sacerdotem ed, &c. ON | 
 Viflalem, & Flaminem Dialem in (4) That this was the opinion 
omn mea Juriſdidtione jurare non of Philolaus and other Pythagore- 
cogam. Throughout all my juriſ- ans is well known; but that Py- 
diction I will not oblige a weſlal thagoras himſelf held the earth to 
virgin or prieſt of Jupiter to. take be the centre is affirmed by Dio- 
an oath. Plutarch therefore ſhould genes Laertiunum. 
h | (5) Venus 
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fernal Gods, who then received the moſt noble 
our nature, but more particularly to the Goddeſs called 
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Libitina, who preſided over the funeral ſolemnities; 
whether they meant hereby (5) Proſerpina, or, as ſame 
of the moſt learned Romans maintain, Venus: for they, 
juſtly attributed both the birth and death of men to the 


wer of the ſame Deity. 


Numa alſo regulated the time of 


[ 


to the age of the deceaſed. For example, they were 
not to mourn at all for a child under three years old; 
nor for one older, more than ſo many months as it was 


years old, as far as ten. 


But the longeſt time of mourn- 


ing for any perſon whatſoever was not to exceed the 
term of ten months; which alſo was the time appointed 


for women who had buried their huſbands to continue 
in the ſtate of widowhood.. 


And ſhe that married again 


before that time was over was obliged by the laws of 


Numa to (6) ſacrifice a cow big with calf. _ 


Numa alſo was founder of ſeveral other orders of 
prieſts ; two of which I ſhall mention, the Sali and the 
(5) Fetiales; becauſe they are ſtrong proofs of the reli- 


vious diſpoſition of this Prince. Theſe Fetiales, were 


in my opinion a ſort of preſervers of peace, or what 
the Greeks call Irenophylaces, and had their name from 
their office, which was to determine diſputes by ami- 
cable conference: for they would not allow arms to be 
taken up, until all hopes of an accommodation were 
cut off; for by-the word Irene, or peace, the Greeks 
mean that ſtate of affairs in which differences are ad- 


(5) Yenus and Proſerpine were 
one and the ſame Deity. Her 
temple was called the temple of 
Venus Libitina. There was like- 
wiſe at Delphi a Venus Epitumbia, 
Sepulchral Venus, who preſided 
over funerals,. and before whom 
they raiſed upthe ſouls of thedead. 

(6) By a ſacrifice ſo ſhameful, 
and abhorrent to nature Numa 
propoſed to keep the women in 
due bounds, and hinder their 
marrying again till the days of 


Juſted 


mourning were expired. Their 
mourning habit was of black with- 
out gold, purple, or any ſort of 
trimming. On ſome ocafions 
they were allowed to quit it for à 


time, and then put it on again; 


as when a father, brother, or ſon 
returned from ſlavery ; when ſome 
of the family were advanced to 
any conſiderable employment; at 
the celebration of the feaſt- of 
Ceres; and on a thanfeſgiving to 
the Gods for any remarkable and 

| fortunate 
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juſted by reaſon or diſcourſe, and not by violence or 
arms. Theſe Fetiales were frequently diſpatched to 
thoſe who had injured the Romans, to require ſatisfac- 
tion; if this was denied, they then called the Gods to 
witneſs, and uttered many dreadful imprecations both 
upon themſelves and their country if their undertaking 
were not juſt, and ſo denounced' war. Without the 
conſent of the Fetiales it was not lawful for any private 
ſoldier, nor even the Raman King himſelf, to take up 
arms; the war was to begin from them, and when 
they had determined it to be juſt, the King might deli- 
berate concerning the conduct of it. It is ſaid, that 
the laughter and deſtruction which the Gauls made of 
the Romans, was the conſequence of neglecting this re- 
ligious proceeding. For while this barbarous nation 
was beſieging Clufum, Fabius Ambuſtus was ſent to their 
camp with propoſitions ↄf peace in favour of the be- 
fieged ; but receiving a rude and peremptory anſwer, 
and therefore imagining that his office of Ambaſſador 
vas at an end, he raſhly took. arms for the Cluſians, 
and challenged the braveſt of the enemy to a ſingle 
combat. It was the fortune of Fabius to kill his adver- 
fary, and to take his ſpoils; but when the Gauls diſ- 
covered who he was, they ſent a herald to Rome to co 

plain againſt Fabiue, who, contrary to faith and juſtice 
had taken arms againſt them without any declaration of 
war. The matter being debated in the ſenate, the 
Fetiales were of opinion, that Fabius ought to be deli- 
vered into the hands of the GCauls: but he, appealing 

| to 
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fortunate event, whether publick ay/as attributes to the inſtitution of 
or domeftick., this order all the good ſucceſs 


(7) It is ſaid that Numa bor- that attended the Romans in their 
rowed this inſtitution from the old wars. For, ſays he, becauſe the 
inhabitants of Latium, or from Romans never embarked in any war 
thoſe of Ardea, It is not to be without juſt motives, therefore bawe 
doubted but it was firſt introduced they been always fawoured with the 
into Italy by the Pelaſgi, who had divine afſifance, and been bleft with 
aways ſome perſons of a ſacred ſucceſs. Theſe Fetiales were like- 
character that marched at the wiſe called Oratores, which would 
head of their. armies, without any incline one to believe they were 
other arms or weapons than a ſo called, not from facere, to 4, 
Caduceus adorned with fillets. Dio- but from fari, to pat. 
_ | | 2 | (8) Their 


« 
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to the people, by their protection and favour was ſe- 
cured, and eſcaped the ſentence. And ſoon after this 


the Gauls marched to Rome, and ſacked the whole city, 


life of Camillus. © 


except the capitol ; as we have at large related in the | 


As to the prieſts called Sali, they are ſaid to (8) haye 
been inſtituted upon the following occafion. In the 


eighth year of the reign of Numa, a terrible peſtilence, 
which was ſpread over all Haß, did likewiſe miſerably 
infeſt the city of Rome. During the conſternation 


which this calamity produced, it is reported that 4 


brazen target fell from heaven into the hands of Numa; 
and that the King himſelf gave this wonderful account 
of it, which he had learnt from the nymph Egeria and 
the muſes, that it was ſent from heaven for the cure 


and ſafety of the city; and that it was to be kept with 


the greateſt care imaginable, which was to be done by 
making eleven others, fo like in dimenſions and form 
to the original, that in caſe there ſnould be a deſign 
to ſteal it away, the true one might not be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe which were counterfeited. He further de- 
clared that he was commanded to conſecrate to the 
muſes that place and the meadows about it where he 
had been uſed to converſe with them; and that the 
ſpring which watered that field ſnould be made ſacred, 
and appropriated to the uſe of the veſtal virgins, who 
were daily to waſh their temple with thoſe waters. It 
is ſaid that the truth of this account was confirmed by 
the immediate ceſſation of the peſtilence. Numa having 

roduced the target, and commanded the beſt artiſts 
to try their ſkill, and vie with each other in making an 
exact likeneſs; all of them deſpaired of coming up to it, 
except Veturius Mamurius, an excellent workman, who 
ſucceeded ſo well, and made them all ſo perfectly to 
reſemble the true one, that Numa himſelf could not 
diſtinguiſh the original from the copy. The Repu 


8) There were only twelve of and they were choſen out of the 
theſe at firſt inſtituted by Nama, beſt families in Rome. But after- 
according to the number of the wards their number was increaſed. 


ſhields which they were to carry; In their proceſſion they * 
— * : Hoe 


of theſe targets was committed to the care of the prieſts 
called Salii; who did not receive their name, as ſome 
imagine, from one Salius, who was born at Samotbrace, 
or at Mantinea, and who taught the way of dancing in 
arms; but rather from that kind of jumping dance 
which the Salii themſelves uſe (9), when in the month 

of March they carry the ſacred targets through the 
city. At this proceſſion they are habited in a purple 
veſt, girt with a broad belt of braſs; on their heads 
they wear a brazen helmet, and carry ſhort ſwords in 
their hands with which they ſtrike upon the targets. 
The reſt of the dance they perform with their feet; 
and this part of it has indeed a very pleaſing effect; for 
i: conſifts of feveral intricate turnings and involutions 
in a quick meafure, in which they ſhow at once 
ſtrength, agility, and graceful eaſe. Theſe targets 
were called Aucylia from the form of them; for they 
were not round, nor like the Peltz ſemilunar ; but their 
ſides were two crooked indented lines which turned in 
towards each other and joined at the ends; and from 
this curve figure (in Greck Anculon) they had their name. 
Or elſe they might be ſo named from Aucon, which 
ſignifies that part of the arm which is between the wriſt 
and the elbow, and on which the ſhield is carried. 
Theſe are the accounts which Juba gives of them, out 
of his great deſire to make the name Greek. Bur if the 
name is to be derived from the Greek, it may as well 
come from Anecatben, which expreſſes. its being ſent 
from above; or from Alęſis, which fignifies the cure 
of diſeaſes ; or from Auchmon Lufis, a deliverance from 
drought z; or from Anaſchefis, preſervation from calami- 
ties, whence it is that the Athenians called Caftor and 
Pollux Anacas. It is reported that the reward which 
Mamurius received for this his art, was to be comme- 
morated in a ſong which the Salii ſang as they danced 
through the city. But though ſome are of opinion 
ſet of verſes called Carmen Saliare hardly underſtood them. | 
compoled by Numa, which in (9) The word Salire ſignifies 20 
Quintilian's time were grown ſo dance, 


dblolete that the Salii themſelves | | 
(1) That 
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that they ſung Veturium Mamurium, others ſay it was 
Veterem Memoriam, which is Autient Remembrance. 
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After Numa had in this manner inſtituted theſe ſeve- 


ral orders of prieſts, he erected a Royal palace which is 


{till called Regia. There he ſpent moſt of his time in 


the offices of religion, or in inſtructing the prieſts, or 


in converſing with them on divine ſubjects. He had 
alſo another houſe upon the mount Qxirinalis; the place 
where it ſtood they ſhow to this day. In all publick pro- 
ceſſions, and in general in all proceſſions of the prieſts, 
heralds were ſent before to give notice to the people, 
that they ſhould keep holiday, and forbear their ordi- 


nary labour. For as they ſay that the Pythagoreans did 


not allow men to pay to the Gods only a ſlight or caſual 
worſhip, but obliged them to go directly from their 
houſes with minds prepared for the purpoſe; ſo Numa 
in like manner decreed, that his citizens ſhould not be 
careleſs or inattentive when they ſaw or heard any reli- 
gious ſervice performed ; but laying aſide all other 
affairs, ſhould apply their meditations to religion, as a 
buſineſs of the greateſt moment; and that the ſtreets 


ſhould be clear from noiſe and clamour, and all ſuch 


obſtructions as are the uſual effects of manual labour, 
that no diſturbance might be given to the holy ſolem- 
nity. Something of this cuſtom ſtill remains at Reme 


for when the Conſul is employed either in taking an 


augury, or ſacrificing, they call out to the people, Hoc 
age, or Do this, whereby the auditors are admoniſhed 
to recollect and compoſe themſelves. And many m-_ 

7 | : 


- (1) That is, thou ſhalt not give 
thyſelf up to idleneſs, but labour 
daily, for he that does not work 
ought not to live. „„ 

(2) That is, thou ſhalt not ir- 


ritate him who is already in a 


paſſion. 


- 


himſelf gives it this turn on ano- 
ther occaſion, Newer return from 
the borders; but it comes to the 


ſame thing, for by it is meant, that 
a man ought to die courageoully 
and full of hope, without any 


hankering after life. 


(4) For the odd number is more 
perfect, and the ſymbol of con- 


N | cCc0orqd, becauſe it cannot be divided 
(3) This ſymbol is related in a 
different manner, and Plutarch 


into two equal parts, as the even 
number may, which is therefore 
the ſymbol of diviſion. And. for 
the ſame reaſon the firſt month 


was conſecrated to the — 
88 Fi 


neee 
of his inſtitutions have a great reſemblance to thoſe of 
the Pythagoreans ; for as they had ſuch precepts as theſe, 
(1) Thou Halt not ſit on & peck meaſure: (2) Thou ſhalt 
not ſtir the fire with a ſword: (3) When thou goeſt out 
upon a journey, look not behind thee : When thou ſacrificeſt 
(4) to the celeſtial Gods, let it be with an odd number; 
and when to the terreſtrial, let it be with an even number ; 
the meaning of which they would not diſcloſe to the 
vulgar: ſo ſome of Nund's inſtitutions have a concealed 
meaning; ſuch as theſe: Thou ſhalt not offer to the Gods 
wine proceeding from a vine which was never pruned; 
(5) No ſacrifices ſhall be performed without meal. Turn 
round in adoration of the Gods, and fit down when you 
have worſhipped, The two firſt precepts ſeem to recom- 
mend the cultivating the earth as a part of religion; 
and as to the turning which the worſhippers are to uſe 
in divine adoration, it is ſaid to be in imitation of the 
circular motion of the world. But in my opinion, te 
meaning rather is, that becauſe, as the temples opened 
towards the Eaft, they who entered them turned their 
backs upon the riſing ſun; conſequently they were 
obliged to turn half round, to face the Eaſt; and they 
afterwards completed the circle ſo as to finiſh their 
prayers with their face towards the God of the temple. 
Unleſs, perhaps, this change of poſture may have a' 
myſtical meaning (6) like the Egyptian wheels, and ſig- 


nify to us the inſtability of human fortune; and that 


which way ſoever God ſhould change and turn dur 
condition of life, we ſhould be pleaſed and ſatisfied 


. . 
ad the ſecond to the terreſtrial but cakes, or figures of victims 
Deities. "SL. formed in paſte. Di 

(6) Clemens Alexandrinus quotes 


(5) There are two reaſons for a yu out of a grammarian 
this precept; the firſt is what called Dionyfus of Thrace, who 
Puarch mentions in this place; writes, that the Egyptian prieſta 
k 1s to recommend agriculture ; preſented to ſuch as came to offer 
for unleſs the land be cultivated up their prayers in their temples, 
o grain is to be expected. The a wheel which they turned about, 
ſecond is to wean men from ſacri- and ſome flowers. The wheel 
tes of blood, and to induce was deſigned to make them reflect 
hem to _ to-the Gods nothin 28 on the inſtability of * 
ol. J. N Fairs, 
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Vith our lot. As to the ſitting. after worſhip, they 
ſay it denoted that their prayers were effectual, and 
that the bleſſings they had aſked would be firm and 
durable. They ſay too that as different actions are 
divided by intervals of reſt, therefore one buſineſs being 
completed they ſat down in the preſence of the Gods, 

that from them they might, begin another. But this 
ceremony may perhaps refer to what we mentioned be. MI. 
fore; and the lawgiver might intend by this to teach | 
us not to ſupplicate the Gods tranſiently, or in a hurry, | 
but when we have time and leiſure from worldly buſi- 
neſs. By ſuch religious diſcipline as this, the city be- 
came ſo tractable, and ſtood in ſuch awe and reverence 
of the power of Numa, that they received for truth the 
moſt abſurd fables, and thought nothing incredible or 
impoſſible, which he affirmed or undertook. F 
It is faid, (7) that he once invited a great number of 
citizens to an entertainment, in which the veſſels were 
mean, and the repaſt itſelf plain and homely. The 
rueſts being ſeated, he began to tell them, that theGod- 
eſs with whom he uſed to converſe, was then juſt 
coming in; when on a ſudden the room was ſurniſhed 
with all ſorts of precious veſſels, and the table covered 
with a moſt magnificent entertainment. But the dia- 
logue which is reported to have paſſed between him 
and Jupiter, is beyond all imagination abſurd, The 
ſtory is this. Before mount Aventine was inhabited or 
incloſed within the walls of the city, while it was 1. 
| _ eee 


fairs, and the flowers were to re- 
mind them of the ſhortneſs of 
life, which fades ſoon like flow- 
ers. 


this miracle muſt have been ſccill- 


fully contrived, if the change had 


deen made in the preſence of all 
the Romans, and whilſt they were 
at table; but Dionyſus, a very Ju- 
dicions writer, tells it after a 
more probable manner. He ſays, 
that Numa ordered theſe Romans 
_ tgatteud him in the morning; 


. (3), The machines that wrought | 


amd Su be od them fn alt the: 


apartments of his palace, where 
nothing. was to be ſeen but very 


ordinary furniture, without any 


tokens of an entertainment de- 
ſigned for a great number of 


gueſts, That he diſmiſt them not 


till it was very late in the day, 
and atthe fame time invited them 
to ſup with him that evening; 
that at their return they, found 
every thing magnificently rieb, 


the couches exceeding. coſtly, the 


table ſumptuouſly furniſhed, and 
| covered 


TV 


= * 


ann, 
of ſprings and ſhady groves, two Demi - Gods, Picus 
and Faunus, uſed to frequent it, whom on other ac- 


counts one might ſuppoſe to have been Satyrs, or of the 


(8) Titanian race, except only that they went about 
ahh ſhowing wonderful feats by the power of pharmacy 
and magick, in the ſame manner as thoſe (9) whom 
the Greeks call the Dacthyli of mount Ida. (1) Numa 
contriving one day to ſurprize theſe Demi-Gods, 
mingled the waters of the fountain, of -which they 
uſually drank, with wine and honey, by which means 
he eaſily enſnared and took them. As ſoon as they were 
taken they changed themſelves into many ſtrange and 
hideous forms; but ar. laſt finding it impoſſible to 
eccape, they revealed to him many future events; and 
they alſo taught him a charm for thunder and lightning, 
compoſed of onions and hair, and pilchards; and this 
charm is uſed even to this time. But ſome ſay, that 
theſe Demi-Gods did not diſcover the ſecret of this 
charm to Numa ; but that by the force of their magick 
art, they conſtrained Fove himſelf to deſcend from hea - 
yen to ſatisfy the demands of Numa; and that he then; 
in an angry manner anſwering his enquiries, told him; 
that if He would charm the thunder and lightning, he muſt 
o it with heads. How, ſaid Numa, with the heads of oni- 
ons? No, replied Jupiter, of men. But Numa, to elude 
this cruel command, anſwered, Your meaning is the 
hairs of mens heads: No, replied Jupiter, with living 
Pilchards, ſaid Numa, interrupting him. Theſe anſwers 
| ets e | he 


> * 


Orered with the greateſt rarities 
ad dainties. | 
by (8) The printed: copies have 
| raw; but ſome MSS. have 
of Wl, i. e. ſuch Gods as Pan, 
of BW "ich ſeems a better reading. 
9) Theſe Dactyli were the ſame 


6 Fl th the Curetes, with whom Rhea 
o; walted the guardianſhip of Ju- 
nd % whilſt he was yet in his in- 


lancy, They were in number five, 


had honours paid to them as to 
Demi-Gods. Their very name 
was looked on as an infallible 
preſervative, and was always pro- 
nounced in a tertible fright, or 
imminent danger. There were 
likewiſe ſtones called Dactyli Idæi, 
which were of a ſovereign virtue, 
and of which they made amulets, 
and wore them on their thumbs. 

(1) This whole ſtory is in- 


Nas ſome ſay ten, and all of Ovid's Faſti, lib. 3. where he 
nd I ont /da in Crete. As they gives an account of the d and 
ed de benevolent to mankind, they Ancilia. n 

7 . | 2 (20 1 f. 


to be Plutarch's miſtake. For 


—_ JW 
he was taught to make by the Goddeſs Egeria. Here- 
upon, they fay, Jupiter went away pacified ; and from 
his being fo, the place was called (2) Hicius: and 
thus was this charm effected. Theſe fabulous and ridi- 
culous ſtories ſerve to ſhow the religious turn of men's 
minds in that age which they had acquired by long 
habit. And Numa himſelf is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed 
with ſuch a confidencè in the Gods, that when it was 
once told him, the enemy was coming, he only ſmiled, 
and ſaid, And I am ſacrificing. . . 
He is alſo ſaid to have been (3) the firſt that built 2 
temple to Faith, (4) and to Terminus; and to have 
taught the Romans, that to ſwear by Faith was the moſt 
folemn of all oaths; and this oath they continue to uſe 
to this day. Terminus is the God of Bounds, and to 
him they ſacrifiee both publickly and privately, upon 
the boundaries of their lands. Now, indeed, they ſa- 
. crifice living creatures; but anciently thoſe facrifices 
were ſolemnized without blood, it being the. doctrine 
of Numa, that the God of bounds, who was a preſeryer 
of peace, and witneſs of juſtice among them, _ cught 
to be kept pure and unpolluted from blood and flaugh- 
ter. It is very certain, that it was this King who firſt 
preſcribed bounds to the territories of Rome; for Ro- 
mulus would never go about to make ſo plain a confeſ- 
ſion how much he had encroached on his neighbours 
lands, as he muſt have done by ſetting limits to his 
own; for as bounds are fences againſt arbitrary invali- 
ons, to thoſe who obſerve them, ſo they are evidences 
of the injuſtice of thoſe who violate them. The truth 
is, the portion of lands which belonged to the city of 
(2) i. e. from Mew, which fig- MNanc quogue te celibrant, Eliciumgut 


nifies propitious; but this ſeems * Vocant, 


Jupiter was called Elicius, from (3) This he did that a promiſe 
the word Elicere, as Ovid informs might, without the formalities of 
us upon this very occaſion. Faß. writings and witneſſes, be as vi 
lib. 3. e lid . as the moſt ſo- 
a | lemn contracts. And Polybw 
Bliciunt cel te, Jupiter, unde mi- gives this honourable teſtimony 0 
mores the Romans, that they moſt * 
. | | | 8 ably 
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Rome at the beginning, was very narrow; but Romu- 
lus by war greatly enlarged it. All this land Numa 
divided amongſt the indigent part of the citizens, that 
by this means he might keep them from extreme want, 
which is the neceſſary cauſe of mens injuring one anos 
ther, and might turn the minds of the people to huſ- 
bandry, whereby themſelves as well as their land would 
become better cultivated and more tractable. For 
there is no way of life that either ſo ſoon or ſo power- 
fully produces the love of peace, as the profeſſion of 


huſbandry, whereby ſo much courage is preſerved as 


enables men to fight in defence of their own, but that 
violence and impetuoſity which breaks out in acts of 
injuſtice and encroachment upon others is checked and 
reſtrained, Wherefore Numa engaged his citizens in 
zriculture as the ſureſt means to make them in love 
with peace, and choſe it for them as an employment 
fitted rather to improve the temper, than to procure 
great riches. He divided all the lands into ſeveral par- 


cels, to each of which he gave the aame of Pagus or 
borough, and over each of them he appointed gover- 


nors and overſeers. And ſometimes he would himſelf 
in perſon take a ſurvey of them; and making a judg- 
ment of every man's inclinations and manners, by the 
improvements he had made, he preferred thoſe to ho- 
nours and authority who had merited moſt; and ex- 
cited to induſtry by his reproofs the ſlothful and indo- 
lent. But among all his political inſtitutions, that 
which is moſt admired is his diſtribution of the people 
into companies, according to their ſeveral arts and pros 
ſons, For as the city conſiſted of, or rather.was 
| : divided, 


ably kept their word without be- Terminaljs, or the God of the bor- | 


ng obliged to it by bail, witneſs, ders. That the people might be 
or promiſe; . whereas ten ſecuri- brought to content themſelves 
des, twenty promiſes, and as with their own poſſeſſions, and 
many witneſſes would have no ef- not encroach upon their neigh- 
oa upon the 3 — bours, Numa ordained, that not 
vom nothing could oblige to be only every private perſon, but 
honeſt. - = — — ſhould diſtinguiſh 
(4) This Terminus was a ſtone, their lands by landmarks, and 
i boundary conſecrated to , that whoever removed them ſhould 
es 3 bo 
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divided, as we have ſaid, into two nations which could 


not by any means be united, it being impoſſible" to 


_ efface the ſtrangeneſs and difference between them, and 


the perpetual: claſhing and contention of the two pax. 
ties; having conſidered that hard bodies, and ſuch as 


are not eaſily mixed ſo long as they remain in their 


groſs bulk, hy being beaten into powder, are often 


united and incorporated together, he determined to 


diſtribute the whole people into many leſſer diviſions, 
and thus by caſting them into other diſtin&ions, to 
aboliſh that firſt and great diſtinction, Which was by 
this means ſcattered into ſmaller parts. This diſtribu- 
tion was made according to the ſeveral arts or trades, 
of muſicians, goldſmiths, maſons, dyers, ſhoemaker, 
tanners, braſiers, and potters; and ſo of other. arrificers; 
who were all reduced into companies, to each'of which 


were appointed their reſpective halls, courts,” and etre | 


monies of religion proper to their ſeveral ſocieties: Thus 
it was, that he firſt baniſned out of the city the. eu, 
ſtom of calling and reputing one a Sabine, another 
Roman, one a Partiſan of Tatius, another of Ramulus 
fo that this diſtribution became the . means of uniting 
and mixing all of them perfectly together. 
Among the reſt of his political inſtitutions is like- 
wiſe highly approved his amendment of that law, (5) 
which gives power to fathers to ſell their children; for 


he exempted ſuch as were married from that fubje- 


ction, upon condition that they had matched them- 


be devoted to Jupiter Terminaljs, 


after which he might be ſlain with 
impun | 


_ 
(5) . had allowed fa- 
chers a greater power over their 


children, than maſters had over 


their ſlaves. A maſter could ſell 


his ſlave only once; whereas a 


father might ſell his ſon three 


times, let him be of what age, or 


condition ſoever. The law runs 


thus: Si Pater Film ter venun- 
duuit, flius a patre liber elo. When 
» Fuller bas fold his fon a third 


time, the ſon is no longer under the 
power of bis father. In Greece the 
father's power over his children 
was not ſo abſolute, and it ceaſed 
when they became of age. Where- 
upon Dionyſus obſerves, thatthere 
were more undatiful children a- 
mong the Greeks than among the 
Romans, | P46 4h 


(6) Plutarch is the only author 
who mentions the name of this 
intercalary month. In the life of 
Julius Cz/ar he calls it Merced 


A 


3 


SY 


an intercalary month of two-and-twenty days, 


- ASS wo r DJAM©@s 3 on # wwe -w - 


and laſt, to be the ſecond: : Son” fs r 


ſelves with the conſent of their parents; for it ſeemed 


very hard and unjuſt, that a woman, who had given 
herſelf in marriage to a man whom ſhe Judged : frees 


ſhould afterwards | find herſelf bound to live with 1 5 


ſlave. 
He attempted alſo the reformmion of the 3 


which he executed though not with abſolute exaCtneſs, 
yet with conſiderable ſkill. For during the reign f 
Romulus, they made uſe of months which: had nd wer 
tain rule or meaſure; for to ſome of them they aſ- 
ſigned leſs than twenty days, to others thirty: five; un 
to others more. They had no idea of the difference 
between the motions of the ſun and moon: — 
kept to this rule that the whole year contained 366 | 
But Numa obſerving. that there was eleven days Fay 
ference between the lunar and the ſolar year; the TOE 
conſiſting of 334 days and the ſolar of 3645+ tv/ire- 
medy this inequality, he doubled the — . days an 
every other year after the month of February he Mev wr 

oh 
the Romans called the month Mercidinus (G). But this 
(7) his amendment of the irregularity did in time re- 


quire a further amendment. He alſo changed tlie Hr- 
for Mareb, Bc W 5 rey 


1 a 


made the r and February; wn th — e | 


Why 


der of the months: 
the firſt, he put into the third, pl 


py 


| a 


nius. The on: of the name i is 


uncertain. - 
(7) The . had hai 5 
viſed five or fix times after i it had 


year ſhould be folar,: that is, thay 
it ſhould confift iofi3iigpdays;” An 


fix hours ien of 


been ſettled by Numa, and before every fourth _ there © 5 
Julius Cæſar; but what Plutarch an intercalary day 'of 
ſpeaks of here is the reformation the ſix hours, which he — 
made by Julius. For in ſpite of excess of. Lach e 

all former corrections, ſuch a diſ. ſpetci-/ ly. — 
order had erept in, that the fam+ inventor oY > rr femec!twhith 
mer ceaſed to he the time of har- had been known +bfote by 


reſt, the autumn of vintage, and 
the winter months came te be 
reckoned in the ſummer. — 


the Greets, and» alindit:all:othet 
nations; but he ordnindd theo 
fervanceiof it h thaw 
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tirely added the two months of January and February i 
and that originally they uſed but ten — — 


; as ſome barbarous nations had only three; and 


among the Greeks the Arcadians had only four, and the 


Acarnanians (ix. 


(8) The Egyptian year, they ſay, con- 


Gted at firſt of one month, afterwards of four. And 
therefore (9) though they inhabit a new country, yet 


ſeem to 


| n to be a very ancient people, (1) and reckon 
an incredible number of years in their chronology, be- 


cauſe they account months for years. And that the 
Romans: at firſt comprehended the whole year within 
ten, and not twelve months, appears from the name of 
that which is laſt in order; (2) for to this day they call 
it December, [i. e. the tenth month;] and that March 
was the firſt is likewiſe evident, becauſe the fifth month 


after it was called Quintilis, and the ſixth Sextitis, and 
ſo the reſt. For if January and February had in this 


account preceded March, the forementioned month 
L Nantilis] would be the fifth in name, but the ſeventh 
in order of reckoning. And beſides, it is very probable 
that the manth of March, which was by Romulus dedi- 


* K 
— 4 5 


* 


(] This is the imagination of 


thoſe who labour to make the 
vain computation of the Egyptian 
conſiſtent with the truth, for they 
reckoned a ſicceflion of kings 


for the ſpace of 36000 years, and 
ypwards;. but the falſity. of this is 


ident from the Holy Scripture. 
Hergaotys ſays, that the Egyprians 
were the firſt that began to com- 
pute by years, and that they made 


22 ripture. In Faiab, the 
Pharaoh; kings of Kr, call theme 
ſelves dat 8 


the ancient kings 
who had gqverned Egypt from the 

inning of time. And we know 
hat at the time when Abraham 
went down into Egyi it had for a 
#-1:3 FE gt | "40 


» # 


cCated 


long time before: that been go- 
verned by kings. 


* 5 - 


(1). This was noe becants ther 
year - conſiſted of but one month 
only, but becauſe of the fabulous 


reigns of their Gads and Demi- 


Gods, which they falſely added 
to the catalogue of their kings 
that had aQually reigned. 25 
(2) This way of reaſoning in 
Plutareb might be as fallacious 
when applied to that age, as it 
would be if applied to this. For 
ſuppoſing the year to end with a 
month which is called the tenth, 
it does not therefore follow that 


ijt had not twelve. The month of 


December might be ſa called, not 
becauſe the year had no more than 
ten, but becauſe at firſt the year 
commencing with the month of 
March, December was the tenth in 
order, and was followed by 7«- 
| ual} 


| 
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gated to Mars, was called the firſt, and April the ſecond, 
which has its name (3) from Aphrodite, [or Venus] (4) for 
in this month the women' ſacrifice to that Goddeſs, and 
are bathed on the kalends, or firſt day of it, with 
myrtle garlands on their heads. But others ſay, Aprilis 
is not from Aphrodite, but being written with p and not 
with ph, it is rather to be deduced from the word Aperio, 
which in Latin ſignifies to open, becauſe this month is 
in the height of ſpring, when all buds and flowers open 
and diſcloſe themſelves. The next is called May, from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury; for to Mercury this 

month was ſacred. June is ſo called from Fane. But 
there are ſome who ſay, that theſe two months have 
their names from the two ages, Oid and Mung, for in 
Latin the older men are called Majores, and the younger 
Juniores. To the other months they gave denomina- 
tions according to their order; thus the fifth was called 
Nuintilis, the ſixth Sextilis; and ſo the reſt, September, 
Ofober, November, and December. Afterwards. Quintilis 

was called Fuly from the name of Julius Cæſar, whoover- 
came Pompey; and Sextilis was called Auguſt from the ſe- 
cond Cæſar, who was named Auguſtus. (5) Domitian gave 


z © 


0 wma * vw Ro OS. 


of the two Divinities, to which 


nam and February, which were 
the eleventh: and laſt. For this the Roman empire owed its begin- 


reaſon Fengftella and Licinius Ma- 
cer have refuted Plutarch's opini- 
on, as entirely contrary to all an- 
tiquity, and have maintained that 
the ancient year, before the foun- 


dation of Rome, conſiſted of 354 
or 355 days, and conſequently of 


twelve months, fince their months 


ning. But Cincius looks on this as a 
childiſh account, and approves of 
the ſecond etymology, mentioned 


here by Plutarch. Owid takes 
notice of. both, but ſeems to pre- 
%% 

(4) On the firſt of April all the 


married women ſacrificed to Ve- 


t were lunar, as is manifeſtly proved aus, at the ſame time bathing her 
Ir by the ancjent way of counting ' ſtatue, and themſelves likewiſe 3 
a bycalends, nones, and ides, which they alſo offered incenſe to For-.. 
, was in vſe before Romulus, for it tuna Virilis, deſiring her to con- 
it vas practiſed by the Latint.. ceal from their huſbands their de- 
of (3) Romulus having given the feRts, if they had any. Rea 
ot name of his father Mars to the (5) He cauſed - himſelf to be 
in firſt month of the year, thought called Germani cus, and gave his 
ar fit to give to the ſecond that of the two names to thoſe two months, 
of Wl mother of nean, which was becauſe he was born in the one, 
in Venus; that the two firſt months and advanced to the empire in the 
eme year might bear the names other. 5 | 
2 | | h ; (2) This 


eee 


and Domitianus, for a little while; but, he being ſlain; 
they recovered their ancient denominations of September 
and 'OZober ; only the two laſt, November and December, 
have kept the names of the order in which they ſtand, 
without alteration from the beginning. As for the 


months which were either added, or at leaſt tranſpoſed 


in their order, by Numa, February may be looked upon 
as the month of Purification, for ſo the name,; which 
comes from the word Februo ſignifies; and then it is 
they offer ſacrifice to the dead (6), and celebrate the 
feaſt of Lupercalia, which in many ceremonies agrees 
with the ſolemnities uſed on the days of luſtrati 
January, the firſt month, is ſo called from Janus; and 
it ſeems to me very probable that Numa removed the 
month of March, which is fo called from Mars, out 
of its precedency, with a deſign to ſignify his preferring 
political virtues before martial, in all reſpects. For 
this Jauus in ancient times, whether he were Demi- 
God or King, being a great politician, and one that 
ſtudied the good of ſociety, is ſaid to have reclaimed 
men from a barbarous and ſavage manner of life; for 
"which reaſon they figure him with two faces, which 
repreſent the two different ſtates and diſpoſitions of 
mankind. He has a temple at Rome with two gates, 
which they call the gates of war: for it is the cuſtom 
for this temple to ſtand open in time of war, and to be 
ſhut in time of peace; of which latter there was very 
ſeldom an example: for when the Roman empire was 


enlarged, it was fo encompaſſed with barbarous 


(6) This feſtival was called 
Feralia, and was celebrated on 
the eleventh day of the month, 
when they uſed to carry ſome 


little offering to the graves of their 


deceaſed friends. 2 

. (7) It was ſhut three times by 
Auguſtus, The firſt was after the 
dels: 


at of Anthony, in the year of 


Rune 714; the ſecond, four years 
after, that is in 718; and the third 
alittle before the birth of our Sa- 


nati- 
Ons 


viour, in the year 750 ; though 
others place this laſt time in 733, 
after the Parthian peace. How 
comes it therefore that Platarch 
takes notice only of the firſt ? In 
all likelibood he was miſled by a 


paſſage in Livy, who in his fit 


0 2 
4 


book tells us, Bis drindi poff Nume 
regnum clauſus fuit, ſemel Tito Man- 


lio Conſule, poſt Punicum primm 


confectum bellam: iterum, 
nofirg etati dii dederunt 1 


dert- 


Mus, 


out it was ſoon opened again. During the reign 
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ons and enemies, chat it was ſeldom or never at peace. 
(7) Only in the time of Auguſtus Ceſar, after he had 
overcome Anthony,” that "temple was ſhut: as likewiſe 


Titus Munlius were conſuls 3 but a new war Pe 


Nums it was never ſcen pen one day, büt continued 
conſtantly: ſhut! for forty=tlitee years together. So en- 

tire a ceffation of war was there on all fides. For not 
only the people of Rome were tamed and 1 vſtened by 
the juſt and mild government of their Prince, but all 


the cities round about; as if ſome gentle breeze or ſalu - 


tary air had blown from Rome upon them, began to 
change their temper; and a general inclinatfon to peace 
and good government was infuſed into all, ſo that 
every one applied himſelf to the management of his 
lands and farm, to the quiet education of his children, 


and the worſhip'of the Gods: feſtivals, ſocial banquets, 


mutual. benevolence, and kind entertainment of friends 


viſiting and eonverſing freely without fear or Jalouly, 


were the common practice over all Tay; 'w 


ile from 
Numa's wiſdom,” as from a fountain, flowed univerſal 
integrity and juſtice, and his calm tranquillity diffuſed 


itſelf around every way. So that the high and hyper- 


deſcribing the happy ſtate of thoſe days 
In ſeo'n-fold hields ber web the Jpider nv, 
And ruſt Fe een if ts edge bereaves M pit aft 
No more is heard the brazen trumpet's rar, 

Aud from our eyes ſweet ſleep is fiel u no more (8). 

mus, peſt Bellum Actiacum, ab Impera- ſhut it the firſt time, and conſe- 


bolical expreſſions of the poets are ſaid to fall ſhort in 


Numa: 2 Titus Mavlins not all, Platarch is again miſtaken; 
was Conſul, upon the concluſion , for this temple was ſhut a fixth 


that Lizy's firſt; book was wrote (8) Thefoverſes are port of an 
immediately after Auguſſus had ode of Bacchylides, © 5 
| _ (9) In 


For during the whole reign of Numa, there was neithey 
war, nor ſedition, nor any innovation deſigned in the ſtate; 
nor even ſo much as any envy or ill- will to the perſon of 
the Prince; nor was there any plot or conſpiracy formed 
againſt him from ambitious views. But whether it 
proceeded from the fear of the Gods who. were thought 
to take an eſpecial care of him; or from a. reverence 
for his virtue; or whether it was only the ſingular good 
fortune of his time that men lived peaceable and inno- 
cent, and were averſe to violence and miſchief; his 
reign afforded a ſtrong example and proof of what 
Plato ventured to deliver long after, in relation to 2 


well-formed common wealth, That then om tbe evilt of 
buman life will be effefually cured, when by ſome happycon- 
junction of events, Royal authority and a philoſophical-mind 
meeting in the /ame perſou, virtae ſpall be raiſed to 4 flat 
of powper and ſuperiority over vice. For the wiſe: man is 
himſelf zruly happy; and happy alſo are they who 
hear and receive his excellent inſtructions. --; Perhaps 
there is no need of compulſion or menaces to ſubject 
che multitude; but when they ſee a ſhining example of 
virtue in the life of their Prince, they will of themſelves 
grow wiſe, and pals their lives innocently and happily 
in mutual friendſhip, and according to the rules of 
juſtice and moderation. To effect this is the nobleſt 
end of government; and he is the beſt Prince who can 
regulate the lives and diſpoſitions of his ſubjects in ſuch 


a manner. Now this is what Numa ieems to have had 1 
conſtantly in his view more than any other man. by 

As to his children and wives, there are various ac- le 
counts given by hiſtorians. '- Some ſay that he never al 
had any other wife than Tatia, nor more children than. - 


one daughter called Pompilia. Others ſay that beſides : 
her he left four ſons, Pompo, Pinus, Calpus and Mamer- K 
an, each of whom left a ſucceſſion of noble families; 5 
for: from Pompo came the Pomponis, from Pinus the Pi- a 
| tg) In the earlieſt ages men I believe, were the | firſt who de- | 
buried the dead, committingtheir parted from that primitive fimpl- fol] 
bodies to the earth, making a re- city, either from à principle of if 
Þgious point of it; The Zgyptians ſuperſtition, or pride. yu Grehs - 
; 20 3 3 92 3 : <> 1 * ; ollowed 
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gar, from Calpus the Calpurnii, and from Mamercus tlie 
Mamercii; who for this reaſon had the ſurname of Reges, 
or Kings. But there is a third fort of authors who 
accuſe theſe laſt mentioned writers as flattering thoſe 
great families, and affixing to them falſe pedigrees pre- 
tended to be deduced from Numa, and affirm that Pom- 
zilia was not his daughter by Tatia, but born of Lucre- 
tia, to whom he was married after he came to the king- 
dom. However all of them agree, that Pompilia was 
married to Marcius, the ſon of that Marcus who per- 
ſuaded Numa to accept of the government; for he ac- 
companied him to Rome, where he was honoured with 
a place in the ſenate, and after the death of Numa, was 
competitor with Tullus Haſtilius for the kingdom, and 
being diſappointed of the election, ſtarved himſelf to 
death. His ſon Marcius, who had married Pompilia, - 
reſided at Rome, and was the father of Aucus Marcius, 
who ſucceeded Tullus Haſtilius in the kingdom, and who 
was, as it is reported, but five years of age when 
Muma's death was not violent nor ſudden, but being 
gradually worn away with old age and gentle ſickneſs, 
as Piſo relates, he at laſt ended his days when he was 
a little above fourſcore years old. That which com- 
pleated all the glories of his life was the honour paid to 
him at him his funeral, when all the people that were 
in alliance and amity with him met together at his in- 
terment, with publick preſents and garlands; the 
ſenators carried the bier on which his corps was laid, 
and the prieſts accompanied the ſolemn proceſſion; all 
the reſt of the train, in which was a great number even 
of women and children, followed with ſuch lamentable 
fighs and tears, not as if they aſſiſted at the burial of a 
King worn out with age, but rather as if each of them 
had then buried his deareſt relation in the prime of 
life. (9) They did not burn his body, becauſe it is 

| 4 „ 
followed their example, but in a afterwards they returned to che 
ferent manner, for they burnt original cuſtom, as is evident from 
eir dead, and this cuſtom was ancient hiſtory, and particularly - 
obſerved during the heroick times; from the life of Solon. The * 
: O 
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faid he had given a particular command to the contrary: 
but they made two ſtone coffins, which they buried 
under the hill Janiculum, one of which contained his 
body, and the other contained thoſe books which he had 
written in the ſame manner as ſome legiſlators among 
the Greeks wrote their tables of laws. He having in 
his lifetime perfectly taught the prieſts all that he had 
written, and habituated them to the practice of every 
particular, commanded that theſe ſacred books ſhould 
be buried with his body, as if he thought ſuch ſacred 
myſteries could not be kept and conveyed with fuffici- 
ent reſpect in lifeleſs writing (1). - For this very reaſon, 
they ſay, the Pythagoreans would not commit their pre- 
cepts to writing, but only imprinted them upon the 
memory of fuch as were worthy to receive. them. 
(2) And when their method of folving abſtruſe prob- 
lems in geometry, happened to be diſcovered to one 
of the unworthy, they gave out that the Gods threat - 
ned to puniſh ſuch profaneneſs by ſome ſtrange and 
terrible calamity. Upon which account we may more 


eaſily pardon the miſtake of thoſe who aſſert that Nuna 


and Pytbagoras lived at the ſame time and converſed 
together, ſince there are ſo many inſtances in which 
they ſo nearly reſemble one another. eee Eg 
Valerius Antias writes, that the books that were 
buried in the coffin were twelve volumes which treated 
of the ſacred offices, in Latin, and twelve others in 
Greek, on philoſophical ſubjects; and that about 400 
(3) years afterwards, when Publius Cornelius and Marcus 
| OE f 
which he did for fear his dead 
body ſhould receive ſuch treat- 
ment as he had ſhown to that of 
Marius. But what could inducs 
Numa to break an old cuſtom, and 
order his body to be buried? 
Without doubt it was owing te 
that ſpirit of ſimplicity, which 
ſhined in all his actions; and per- 


of liahy, who had received from 
the Greeks the cuſtom of burning 
the dead, retained it much longer, 
and nothing; but Chriſtianity was 
able to aboliſh it. It is true in- 
deed that whilſt that cuſtom ge- 
nerally prevailed in Nome, there 
were ſome entire families who did 
not obſerve it; the Cornelii for 


inſtance, who cauſed all that died 
out of their famil to be interred. 
Fylla was the firſt of them that or- 


dered his -corpſe to be burnt, 


haps. the family of the'Cirneli 
followed his exaniple, from a pats 
ticular veneration they had for the 
memory of that excellent Prince- 

(i) Ac. 
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Bebius were conſuls, there happened to fall a great rain, 
by which the earth that covered the coffins was broken 
away; the violence of the torrent diſplaced the coffins, 
and the covers falling off, one of them appeared empty, 
without the leaſt remains of any human body; in the 
other were the books before mentioned, which when 
the Pretor Petilius had read, he made oath in the fe- 
nate, that in his opinion, it was inconſiſtent (4) both 
with juſtice and religion, for thoſe books to be made 
publick to the people; whereupon all the volumes 
were carried to the Forum, and there burnt. 
Fame always follows perſons eminent for juſtice and 
virtue, and it increaſes after they are dead, becauſe the 
envy raiſed againſt them never outlives them long, 
and ſome have the happineſs: to ſee it die before them. 
Beſides this, the fortune which befel- the ſucceeding, 
Kings made the glory of Numa ſhine the brighter. For 
of the five, which were all that reigned after him, the 
laſt was depoſed, and ended his old age in baniſhment : 


of the other four, none died a natural death, but three 


of them were cut off by treaſon : and though Tullus Ho- 
filus, who immediately ſucceeded: Numa in the king- 
dom, derided moſt of his eminent virtues, but eſpe- 
cially his devotion to the Gods, as if it were fit only to 
make men lazy and effeminate, end turned the minds af 
the people to war; yet he did not continue always in 
this youthful ſort. of inſolence, but having his mind 
changed by a dangerous and ſtrange diſtemper, he fell 


into ſuch grievous ſuperſtition, as had not the leaft 


reſemblance 


1) According to Dionyſius theſe 
ks ang no. the hands of 
the prieſts; for he tells us that 
won the death of Tullus Haſtilius, 
tte prieſts delivered them to Au- 
tu Marcius, who cauſed them to 


te copied upon tables which were 
ſ* up in the Forum for general 


uſe, 


(2) Jamblichus ſays that one 


Mippaſus a Pythagortan periſhed in 
be ſea for having diſcovered the 
wethod of demonſtrating-the pro- 


perties of a Dodecaedrum inſcribed 


in a. Sphere. Jamb. de vita Pythag. 
cap. 18. and 34. 


(3) Plutarch probably wrote five 


Hundred, for this accident happen- 


ed in the year of Rome 573. 
(4) The religion of the Nn 
was certainly at this time very 
much changed from what it was 
in Numa's time, and ſoit was not 
thought ſafe to make ſuch a diſ- 
covers © TL 


- (5) A 


cumpariſn e 
reſemblance to the true. piety and religion of Nun; 
and beſides he was the occafion of ſtrengthning this 
ſuperſtitious paſſion ii others by the manner of his 
death, (5) he being deſtroyed by a thunder- bolt. 


The cel of Nunn with Lycig.” 


AVING thus finiſhed the lives of Numa and 
Lycurgus, we muſt now (though the work be 
difficult) collect the points of difference between the 
two thus expoſed to view; for as to the qualities com- 
mon to both, ſuch as, for inſtance, their prudence and 
moderation, their piety, their political virtues, their 
ability to inſtruct others, their deriving the original of 
their laws and conſtitutions from the Gods; theſe all 
appear ſufficiently from their actions. But as to the 
peculiar excellencies of each, the firſt thing obſervable 
is Numa's acceptance of a kingdom, and Lycurgus's re- 
ſignation of it; the one took it without being defirous 
of it; the other gave it up when he had it in poſſeſſion, 
The one, from a private perſon and a ſtranger, was by 
others freely made their ſovereign ; the other, from the 
ſtate of a Prince, voluntarily made himſelf a private 
perſon. It was glorious in one to acquire a kingdom 
by his juſtice ; and more glorious in the other to prefer 
Juſtice before a kingdom. The virtue which raiſed the 
reputation of the one ſo high as to be thought worthy 
to wear a crown, made the other ſo great as to deſpiſe 
a crown. 1 WE e 
The ſecond point of difference is this: As 
| | | e 
(5) A flaſhof lightning ſet fire us rejects that account. What 
to his palace, and burnt it to /ikelibood is there, ſays he, that 
aſhes, he, his wife, his children Ancus Martius ould commit /, 
and all his family periſhing in the enormous a crime, ⁊uben he co 
flames. There are however ſome not be ſure to reap the fruits of it * 
authors who ſay that Ancus Mar- What likelibood is there that thi 
cius taking his advantage of that Romans avouldadvance to the throut 
ſtorm, affaſſinated the King, and a per/on ſo deſperate, avith his hands 
ſet fire to his palace. But Diony- dipt in royal bad? And . 
: 5 N N a 
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bring it to a juſt pitch; ſo Lycurgus by the ſeverity o 

1 mar be a to have braced, and g veer | 

neſs to the relaxed and diſſolute manners of the Sp 
tans ; whereas the Roman law —5 ſlackened and cooled 
the ſtubborn fiery temper of his people. The great 
difficulty was indeed on Tycurgus's ſide; for he did not 
go about to perſuade his citizens to put off their ar- 
mour, and lay by their ſwords, but to diſmiſs their 
gold and ſilver, and to throw away their coſtly furniture 
and rich tables; not to ceaſe from war in order to kee 
feſtival days, and ſacrifice to the Gods, but to leave 
their feaſting and revelling, and to employ themſelves 
in laborious and martial exerciſes. Therefore Numa 
effected every thing by perſuaſion only, and by the love 
and reſpe&t which he acquired from his people; but Zy- 
urgus, after running great danger, and expoling his 
perſon to a grievous attack, could not without great 
dificulty compaſs his deſign: The muſe of Numa was 
more mild and good-natured;: for he gently turned, and 
at were ſoothed his people out of their untractable and 


5 
Ty diſpoſition into the practice of peace and juſtice, 
y 10 if — cruel and unjuſt order concerning ih He. 
e is neceſſarily to be aſeribed to the politicks of Zy-. 
e cpu, we muſt own that Numa was by far the more 
n lind and humane legiſlator, ſince he gave even ſuch as 
er N vrre confeſſedly ſlaves, a taſte of ſuch reſpect as belongs 

he vo freemen, by introducing the cuſtom far them to fir at 

ye table in company with their maſters in the time of 

ic Ie Seturnetia. (6).For this they fay was one of Numas 


aſtitutions, who thought it reaſonable to admit thoſe to- 
| ſhare in the enjoyment of the annual fruits of the 
arth, who ſhared in the labour of cultivating them. But 
ir fact might pelt be concealed (6) 1 do not remember to have 
n the Romans, and they be de- read any where elſe that the Sa- 
Med in their choice, would the turnalian feaſts were inſtituted by, 
Wi hav approved that choice by Numa. Some place the inftita»= 
jt happy preſages which they tion under the reign of Tullus Ho- 

in confirmation of it? Wald. flilint, and others under that of 
Y have accepted abe ſacrifices er the younger Targuin” © © 
eb, a murderer F (1 A IR I 
. J. 8 (%, Pla 
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there axe FR who give = = HAH df: 6m 
gin, af this: cuſtom, and. ſay that. it is. preſevieg 2 
monument of that equality which ſubſiſted in the age 
Saturn; when there was na diſtinction of maſter and fox- 
Vant, but the condition of all was. equal like that of e 
Ken and brothers, 


— 4 * 


— — 
. — —— — 


( 
( 
and-Lycurgus a Fei to have had the ſame deſign; which 


ariſtocratical, for it allowed no trade or manual art tc 


_ ſervants of Mars, who neither underſtood; nor ende: 


of 


It may however be ad in general that both Nia 


Was to bring their people to a contented frugality and 
Jobriety of living; and as. to the other virtues, ons ſeems 
to. have had the | rn regard for fortitude, the other 
for juſtice; unleſs they were really forced to take ſuch 
different methods, becauſe the nature and cuſtoms of 
the two political conſtitutions which they were ſeverally 


to model were ſo exceedingly unlike. For it. was not he 
from cowardice, that Numa: diſcouraged war, dut to Pre- del 
vent acts of injuſtice; nor did Lycurgus train up his ff © 
ople to arms, that they ſhould do injury. to other, e 
— that they ſhould not be expoſed to injuries them- Na 
ſelves. Thus, while each of them attempted to cut of gt 
what was exceſſive, and to ſupply. what was defective in b 
the ſtate of their people, they were under a neceſſity. o 7 
making great alterations. | | b 
If ve conſider the diſpoſition and; diftribution 10 

of the parts of their reſpective governments; that of n * 


Numa was exceeding popular, and fitted to pleaſe. the 
commonalty 3. for out of goldſmiths, muſicians, ſhoe- 
makers, and the reſt of the companies, he made -on 
compounded populace of all the different profeſſions 
mixt together. But that of Tycurgus was more ſevere anc 


be exerciſed by any except ſlaves and foreigners, and 
confined. ſuch. as were citizens. to the management af th 
ſpear; and buckler, as being only artiſans of war, an 


voured to underſtand any other art but how to obe 
their commanders and conquer their enemies: zei 


| (7) Plararch ſeems here . waht the land — * in 
forgorten what he had advanced part of the citizens ; to ſalve'w whi 


in another place, tbat Numa 4i- contradiction it -may be 1 
: aro 
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bench eg to Laird any; of. the ways. of 
pong e he erin ory HR 
Fee, the bu pig Wang was left tg their 
— and. the Haus, 42 other ſervile. offices ſuck as 
dreſſing, their ny ce? and attending, a at cin tables. But 
check the pen of the 1 prot hibited 
m etheß we jo, growing, rich. he did not endes- 
mens 


vour to ſtates to an equality, hut gave 
every one a liberty to — wealth, and grow: as rich 


poyerty, which increaſed daily in the city; whereas in 
the very beginning (while there was.no great diſparity in 
mens eſtates, but all, were pretty much upon. a level) 
he ought vigoroufly to. have reſtrained. the. inordinate 
deſire of wealth, as Lycurgus did, and ſo to have 

rented the inconveniencies ariſing from thence, which 
yere not inconſiderable, but ſuch as gave birth to ate 
many and grievous anden which frequently Ragpenceh 
in the Roman. ſtate. 

But as. to, an equal partition of lands, neither i is 
Heurgus to 7 blamed for making it, (7) nor ' Numa 
for not making it. For this equality was the very 
foundation of the Spartan commonwealth : but an 
llotment of lands having been ſo lately made at Nome, 
dere could be no urgent neceſſity for making a new 
xatition, nor for altering that firit diſtribution” of = 
erty, which, very probably, continued ſtill in the ame 
hate as it was at firſt. - 

As to that community in reſpect to marriage and the 
ropagation of children, which both of them with very. 
od policy appointed to prevent jealouſy, they did not 
tirely take the fame method. ( 8 ) For. a Roman huſ- 
ad having; children, enough, might part with his wife 
* — . of another who wanted children; having 


8k 
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the 
warch 3 that: dividen 8 made before. TE 
h 28 a cireumſtance chat at-. (8) It was long after Nume's 


wed the divifion which 12 time before” there Was * in- 
O 2 ance 


whe was able: TE did. he endeavour to provide againſt 8 
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i 
} 
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an 
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ſays, 


5 ; "Mow, 8 1 * a 7 1 5 7 


gh 25. 
the free uſe of his wife to an other that delired to hive 
children by her, and — ſtill kept her in his houſe! ths 


marriage obligation ſubſiſting as at firſt: nay 'many 
huſbands, as we have ſaid, would often invite ſuch mien 
to their houſes by whom they might hope to have 
healthy and well-made children. What then is the gif. 
ference between theſe two cuſtoms ? only this; that in 
the Lacedemonian way there is an abſolute -unconcethed: 
nefs about their conſorts, as to thoſe things which give 
moft other men ſo much diſturbance, and fill them 
with ſuch jealouſy and diſquiet all their lives: in the 
Roman way there was a ſort of modeſt ſimplicity which 
leſſened the indelicacy of the practice by changing the 
marriage. contract, thereby ſhowing how uneafy it was 
to endure any community in wedlock. The conſtitu- 
tions of Numa, as to virgins were more ſtrict, and obliged 
them to maintain a becoming modeſty and reſerve; but 
the orders of Lycurgus were in that point more diſſo. 
tute, giving an indecent liberty to maids and fingle wo- 
men; which afforded matter of raillery to the pos 


who (as particularly Thycus) (9) gave them the epither 
of Phzenomerides (i. e. ſuch as ſhow their thighs,) and in- 
romanzis (i. e. mad for the love of men ;) thus Eunpidi 


Maids in promiſcuous crouds with youths are found, 
- Their legs uncovered and their robes unbound, - ken 


For indeed the ſkirts of the habit which the maidens nig 
5 „ . yr. 


ſtance of this liberty among the wine __ the door to adul- 
tery. Pliny writes that a certait 


Romans, as may appear from what 
Plutarch himſelf ſays a little af- 


ter, concerning the firſt divorce 


1 1 


that — — in Rome. 
(9) 


lyrick poet who. lived 


in the time of Crogſun. 
(a)] Ramulus ordained. the ſame 
nalty, for thoſe women who 
had drank wine as for thoſe who 
had been taken in adultery ; for 
he ſaid © adultery opened the 


door to all other crimes, and that 


ſome wine, and that he was ac 
quitted by 'Romalus, And Fabis 


that is ftill more extraordinary 
he ſays a certain woman having 


Roman, called E. "gs Meceniu 
killed his wife fr 1aving drum 


Pieor in his annals relates à fat 


ſtolen the keys of the cellar, he 
relations ſtarved her to death ſo 
it. The ſeverity of this law 
ſoftened in the ſucceeding age: 
4 | ( 


Nun with Lycurovs. 

wore were not cloſed below, but flew open on both 
ſides, ſo that as-they walked their thighs oppeaged bare. 
Sephocles has Pup deſcribed this in the following paſ- 
ſage, where ſpeaking of Hermione, he ſays, ., _ 
Still like a wanton girl attir'd ſhe goes: 
Her ſport looſe robes her naked thighs expoſe. 


J 
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Upon this account it is ſaid that the women were very 
bold, and ſhowed: their courage more eſpecially in their 
behaviour to their huſbands; becauſe they not only 
bore an abſolute ſway at home, but alſo ſpoke in pub- 
lick, and gave their opinions freely in matters of the 
higheſt moment. But Numa though he preſerved entire 
to the matrons all marks of honour and reſpe& from 
their huſbands, which they had in the reign of Romulus, 
vhen they were uſed with ſuch great kindneſs to com- 
penſate for their rape; yet at the ſame time he put them 
under a guard of great modeſty, and obliged them to 
forbear all meddling curioſity. He taught them ſo- 


„very, and accuſtomed them to ſilence; for they were 
% i) pony the uſe of wine intirely, and not allowed 
"ll the reedom of diſcourſe even in the moſt neceſſary 


matters, unleſs in the preſence of their huſbands. ' So 
that once (they ſay) when a woman had the confidence 
to plead her own / cauſe in a court of judicature, it 
emed ſo ſtrange and monſtrous a thing, that the (2) 
{nate ſent to enquire of the Oracle, what ſuch a prodigy 
might portend to the commonwealth. And one great 


the women were nqt condemned 


fon, but their fortanes, of which 
Pliny gives us the followi 
ple. Cneiun Daomitins be 
page in a cauſe of that nature 


nie, declared that it appeared 
v tim that the wife, unknown 
b the huſband, had drunk more 
We than was conſiſtent with her 
kalth, and decreed that ſhe ſhould 
guet her dowry. | 


to forfeit their lives on that occa- 


ng ex-- 


hetween the huſband and his 


() What in thoſe days paſt for 
a prodigy became afterwards very 
common. One Amaſia Senſia be- 
ing aceuſed of a capital crime 
pleaded her own cauſe hefpre the 
pPrætor, and was acquitted. ra- 
nia, the wife of a ſenator, uled 
to buſy herſelf ſo much in courts 
of judicature, that all meddling 
"troubleſome women went by her 
name. The triumyirs having fined 
the women in a great ſam of mo- 


ney, Hortenſia the W of 
\& ortenſſus 


—— — — i 
— - 


argument to prdve the copying temper and 6b] 
— — of theſe Roman matrons is the noti 
which is taken of ſuch as were deficient in theſe virtyes, 
For as our Greek hiſtorians rechrd in their annals the 
names of thoſe who firſt were the authors of civil war, 
or fought with their brothers, or murdered their father, 
or mothers; ſo the Roman writers have recorded Suit 
Caxvilius as the firſt who divorced his wife being a cif 
that never before happened in the ſpace of (g] 430 
years from the foundation-of the.cizyz and Thee, th 
wife of Pindrivs, as the firſt that had any Quarrel with 


her mother-in-law Gegania, in the reign of Tarquini 
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Super bus. So excellently well framed for the 5 feſerva 
tion of . decency and modeſty, were the -conftitutions 
which this lawgiver made in relation to marriages. Mi © 
Correſpondent to the manner of Ard the vr. 
gins in other reſpects, was their method of -beſtowing a 
them in marriage. For Lyclrgus was for marrying then 0 
when they were full grown and deſirous: of -marriage, 10 
khat this converſation with men, when nature requied = 
it, might be a principle of -kindneſs and love, rathe i __ 
than of hatred and fear towards thoſe who force 5 
them againſt the inclinations of nature; and that ther 5 
bodies might have ſufficient ſtrength to undergo de; 
trouble of breeding and pains of childbirth ; for be 105 
eſteemed the propagation of children to be the only cn fin 
of marriage. But the Romans married their daughter , 
at twelve years of age, or under, as ſuppoſing j that h ti 
this means not only their perſons but their humoursand 0 
diſpoſitions would come pure and untainted into th 8 
management of the huſband. Now it is Plain that th 6 
firſt method is more agreeable to the delires of nan nr 
which only reſpects the procreation of children; but my 
other is better adapted-for moral new earth mri 
the conjugal life comfortable. However it muſt by "t 
; & -# a 5 5 . 3 8 4 05 bs 21 0 1 
Hortenfius the orator pleaded their derable Pert f it, to bet 2 * 
cauſe with ſo much eloquence, teu. Theſeus 


and ſucceſs, that ſhe got a con t- aL aa F 57 


Numa worth LycvRcus. 199 


owned that Lycurgis, by the care which he took for in- 
ſpeting g the education I children, for collecting them 

in oompanies, for their publick diſcipline and cöõmmon 
ſeiblies, and their —_— and orderly management 
at their , exercifes and paſtimes, gave 
ſach a plaim inſtince GK His ſuperior 'fkill, as ſhows that 
compared do Him Numa was no better chan one in rhe. 
ordinary 'rarik Of legſſlators. For Numa left the educa- 
tion of  he-gortl intifely to the parents, to be managed 
xcording tb/theirown pleaſure, or as their intereft re- 

quired ; Io. that ay one was at liberty, if he pleaſed, to 
Ne his fon a ndman, or to teach him the trade 
of a carpenter, br 4 brafier, or à mufician; as If fe 
kad been of no importance that children fhould be 
trained at Hirſt to one and ko fame end; bur as if they 
were all like paſſengers in , where every one comes 
ypon a diſtin inreteſt wy Achivn of his own, and only 
in time of danger from their private fears were to unite 
for the publick 'fafety, but at all orher times to con- 
fider "norkitne but their own particular concerns. 

It is not indeed reafonable cat wðe Thould blame the 
generality of legiflators, who happen to be deficient in. 
chis point, either for want of ſleiff or power. But when 
bp wiſe a man as Numa undertook "the government of 

2 people which had been fo lately coflected into one 
body, and which made not the leaſt oppofſtion to any 
thing that he propofed ; what could more properly em- 

ploy his firft and pri neipal care than the education — 
children and the diſcipline of youth, that ſo they mi 
dot grow up to be men of diſagreeing and turbu rH 
r but being iminediately from the very cradle 
formed to one common rule of publik virtue, might 
mutually agree to proſecute the ſame good end? The 
care which 1955 I. boch in tliis matter, (beſides its. 
king we ker good good pee Was of exceetling 

12 45 Wer 


WL Platarch ſays the Tame in hes there 7 as wel. as bers for 
the compariſon of Romulus and | it ſhould. be 520. „„ 
Dean; ; but the number 3 is mi- 
| * | @ He 
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great advantage towards, preſerving his laws .iny 
or the obligation of the oaths which he made. the people 
take to preſerve. the conſtitution w. awd have. ned 
bur Hide, if he had you by dlcipline and . 
u as it were, IS. avis in manners ” 
dren, and made them ſuck b. ES 845 
ſtitutions with their very milk, do cha 12 5 
years together the B e nd. g. 
95 his legal eſtabliſhment continued. * | 
ep and ſtrong tincture which could not. 
faced. - But when Numa expired, the. 
of his government, — was that Rome ſhould conti- 
nue in peace and tranquillity, immediately vaniſhed 1 
him. For no, ſooner was he dead, but the tem 
Fanus, which he bad conſtantly k Saur. (as if he had 
indeed kept war itſelf tamed and cloſe 1 up l it,) 
was preſently thrown wide open, — all Laß was 
with blood and ſlaughter, And thus this cen ul 
juſt uſt conſtitution. was of no e | AER 
wanted that cement which, ſhould have 
VE er ; ; I mean the good education of ces 
hat then, will ſome ſay, Hath not ac 3 
itſelf to a Better condition by the practice of war? A _que- 
ſtion this which requires = anſwer, if we are to {a- 
tisfy ſuch men as as ſoppol this better condition to couſiſt 
riches, and luxury, and dominion over others, rather 
— in ſecurity, moderation of mind, and a contenied 
enjoyment of our own, with juſtice to others. However 
even this will afford an argument in favour of Lyargu,, 
that the Romans advanced their ſtate to ſo high a pitch 
88 = 5 had changed the conſtitution from . 
uma s days: But the Lacedemonians, on the 
5 — as ſoon as ever they departed from the min. 
tions of Tcurgus, from being a very great ſtate, 
2 moſt deſpicable — A and after loſing the com- 
mand of the reſt of Greece, were in danger of being 
themſelves intirely deſtroyed. 
But after all it muſt be allowed that thus much of 
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D MUS ( (1) the Grammarian, i in his anſwer to 
Aſclepiades ( 2 concerning Solon's laws, mentions 
a paſſage of one Philocles, wherein he aſſerts that 
Sales father's name was Eupborion, contrary to the opi- 
nion of all others who have made any mention of Solon: 


a for 

(1) He was a native of Mlex- ties of a tyrant could. change 3 
endria, and a-diſciple of Arifter- my into a legal monarchy, 
chus. He lived in the time of of Pina mi ht have 
Auguſtus, and is ſaid to have writ- — that miracle: for he wad 


ten 4000 volumes. | of all men by nature the molt in- 
(2) There were ſeveral authors clined to virtue, the moſt humane, 
of this name; but Plutarch pro- and willing to relieve the neceff. 

| bably means A{clepiades theGram- ties of the diſtreſſed, as we 
* lived not long before ſee hereafter ; iftory affords us 
many inftances of his clemency- 


ann 
(3) If ever the excellent quali- And as for his parts, loarningy 


\8 DIE. 0 * 


for they uniuerha agree ritar he ws de ben bef . 
woo man of mollerare wealth and power, but of 
the nobleſt Tally rl bens; bein <efoend rom Ge 
chu. T mother, ant ere fo) _ 
_ 0 Pffiratie's mother't! "a een e 
tos en, 5, Dy * 
a dome W made Solon 1 1 3 1 
for this 3 Ni los kn. A 
fered about the government,  their'enmity_ never. pro- 
duced any Harkh and — paſſion; but they ill 
friendſhip, . ee e 
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to reſiſt the force of love, we ma 4 f 
poems, and by a law which he mac 
to anoint (4) themſelves, or love bo 
honourable uten, and-valy fit for 
it were inviting the Worthy d the practice of 

which e commanded — — 2 
Rratus lier wiſe is' ditb have loved ohe Charms, 
and to have cu ecruted a ſtatue of dove in the academy, 
where thoſe tight cheir torches (3) αioj vun in ah̊ fcred 
: un 31 Bern- een rides, "when 17 — 
ro N 5155 1 3 8 


lult ths wy non" of the anci- theſe — the body was al- 
year there 


ents. + — in- ways rubbed with oil. 
ws n race in Haan, called the 


5 Three times a 

See Ne 3 the firſt was during 

ty ik ham — tyre the Panatbenee in donourof A 

uſe of th pukhck. - #5-94> aoren;\'thefecbnd dudidg the feat 
(4) 'The"dnennting is, that he bf Nala, in honour of that Gods 

forbad cento uſe' gymna(- and che other in / houour of Fre- 
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204 The W IIFE of 
ther. had ruined his eſtato by his liberality; * 
had friends enough who were willing to contribute to 
his relief, yet vas aſhamed to be beholden 720-others, 
{ance he was deſdended from 2 family vo were accuſ. 
tometd to beſtow Kindneſſes x - n receive them. 
He therefore applied himſe 
ö | us that Solos tra- 


E 
get carning ex pe an 10 
raiſe an. aſtate. It is certain that he was 4 nen 


dom;-for when he was old be wude, +1) 1) | 


1 2 4 : 
1 . Din 


1 75 ugh aged grown, Her; much T daily 4 3 
Bur he did not very gh 7 elbe riches; thinking 


equally wealthy, ne 


Him abe has heaps of 'go 14, ond feeds and fields, 
And him whoſe toil plain 5 fead and ratment yields. 
s plain frod and raimiit fate fhoutd join” © 


What love agu, bis joy is ide, Bis ts y 


And in ancther place ho . 


vo? ul ny gains” 
. at guilt a and TEM 'obt das ROY 


I 77 7 FE Ont 01 
poſſible chat a: virtuous man ant. 4 good 

yrs may neither be too ſollicitous in ring 
ſuperfluities, nor quite unconcerned about w is ne- 
far: and convenient. In thoſe days, accοỹding 

d, it was no ſhame ſor a man to work, nor did 

2 trade make any difference of quality; hut merchan- 
dize was eſteemed a very honourable. profeſſion, as l 
brought home the uſeful products of barbarous coun- 
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Aries, occaſioned eds, FonnaQions, beten din 
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ont whit 


 hisheftival. - 8 torch h | 
| med. at the haven of Piræur, he was run 


— — in 2 2 — pe? 


cas, chat is the parle of the aca- the reſt; 1 
demy. The youth one after ano- conqueror who! 


cher, ran a certain courſe as. faſt : churſt with — med 
-as'they could, wath: lighted torch- guiſhed. . — race-:at the H- 


2 * 


des in their hand. He wWwhoſe A the 2 


0, merchandize! in; hi | 
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— 
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, 
Naa furniſhed: freſh -objecs: of, nad et | 
gave nis to many« ingenious: arts. — — 
Have built great cities, us Protus the founder or Maſitiey 
that man ſo much eſteemed: by the Gaui chat i 
Some alſo „ chat Thales and Hippo- 
crates thn: e traded, (6 . h char 7, "op 
| 13 the. h 2 hie Wee 


his 1a lifes. for —— quo ey him: to — 


gers, it was nt they ſhould be reco with ſome 
pleaſures and enjoy ments. But th e accounted him. 


TELL 442 


ſelf rather Poor than rich, is evident from en 


 Yes,, wealth may cours;the Jad, the good may ſhy". 
Yet with my wiriue gold I A nev mh 


ball. uf hag ee, Tool 2 


He ſeem at firſt t barewial⸗ bi 6 fg made 

' any ſeriohs' purpoſe, but by way of diverſion in his 
hours of leiſure. eee erg, he inſerted ſentences 
of moral philoſophy, and intermixed many things te- 
lating to publick affairs, not with 2 deſign to record 
— an hiſtorian, but to apologize for his own 
conduẽt, or-tocadviſe, - gprove, or-animate the Am- 
ans. - Some , "that he deſigned to put his law 
into a poem, and they eee Midas as: he! beginning 


of it: o7 3.01% 556 s * 2477 TY 4 1 #4 +3 {bs act £23: 75 13: 


Virtus 5 


To le cur profirs 175 hat Hang Jovi ove che 22 5 
n ith a 
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10 15 2 32 Was 2 e, that Epliraim ried Hes 
vile an 5 SE had ere Cop. 0 8 
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| then 1 5 
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— * — wh Pray Yong 
view at ar Delphi and another at Corinth, which was pro- 
cured by Periatider, who mz \proviſie ion for Weir Ener- 
tainment. But their reputafign” Was. faite by 
their modeſty and civility in fuceefſively refufing the tri- 
pod, which by this means went round throughths whole 
miunber. | 'Ebq ſtory is this... 9 
n and 3 rar . N 


+ therw.in there. - The agar 12 
— e quarrel. 10 te engage 
2 an, both parties — by the Quacle 
Ent! it to the wiſeſt man. And firſt it was ſent to 125 
at Afletys, the Coans freely preſenting this one man with 
that, for which 2 oy fought'all the Milefans together. 


But Thales declaring Bits 25 wifer perſon than Himſelf, 
i was * to him; from him to another, as yet wiſer; 


* 


xs 


| and 
J Moral” philoſophy enz of the fe ar: or «ft 
92. Mor was not "net = 1 5 I 35 
what.is more fil Kier, 11 ſocierjes, 


THe oi ry ag gg 22 122 5 _ 
inte in 2 ate © = TEA i 
wil iber 55 EP laws and 52788 neſs and 


je was 1 h dS Gd) . G 7 : 
writes, that it was firſt — to Bias aN r | 
| [next 2 e, and fo b alli turned 


Wy Solon ber * is ingeni . Wy | 
2 received him Kindly, and * kim dre time 
with him, whilſt he was managing the-comin | 
and contriving his laus. When Anacharfts ut 
how Salon was employed, he laug ht at his undertakain 
and at the abfugdiry of ima gining ho could-eſtran ch 
injuſtice and covetouſneſs of citizens by weinen 
laws which chert no better than ſpuders webs," a , 
like them, hold only tbe walt aud poor when'they were 
caught, bus wauld be eaftly broken. trough" y ibe nab and. 
pocberful. To this Solon": ; that men im Mei. 
 opreements 20ben neither ſide can get any thing- by: the: bread- 
ing of them. and he would ſa accommodate bis "laws 40 tht 
citizens, that all ſhould ſee that it was more for theiy-auto< 
reſ to obſarve then than to: violate them; - But the event 
ey uu r. as r e than W 


#3 


Wett abe ee — 


which = 

treatiſe of deep * family. He want to . a-- 
09 W iq ut geen be ee 
the days of das a e the birth , 
nowned for their bk ä I 1 ſenſe, pro- 
trugality, theiz te fund? arning, chin — 


en wiſh 0. — 
(+) That 


jules. Hamer calls — the fo 
#right nation. Anacharſis was one the 


e 45 bo 84 05 D U hd 7 Yd 4 ks 34 hr 
that Thale took no eats 0: * wiſe erte r, 


8 ten are before . 


„ 


| * I Shes pen 
ag lime. ade (replied; Wer fi n ſerable 
nan is bel but what toas bit name? "7 bows dear 


feng were heightened-by every ler «eſt at 8 
great agitation he mentioned his own name, and 
aſked: -the ſtranger if that youig man war not Solon fon; | 
the ſtranger; aſſenting, he began to beat his head, 
nin” do and ſay duch things 8 are uſual to men in 2 
| Then Taler taking his hand; faid 
"Theſe are the Mage, Selen which 27 
— getting children, fince they" ar 
r of n you: however be 
vst concernad at this report, for it is all n fiftion:” This Hr. 
_ mippns relates from Patæcus, who pretended thar he 
had ps ſoul. But for all this, that man acts 4 
3 — * mean | „Who neglects: to p Pro \ 
ccommoda I f life from the fear of barn 


is often loft 57 Ys or. bench Thales hi Pn 
ſelf, though unmarried, could not be free Lem Cle. 


tude more = others,” un leis he e care. 
enn 15 40 


"FF; \ 


- 


| to avoid} in . 


vas, AS: they for, his ſiſter's ſon. For the foul' 

a principle; of 'kindneſs: in itſelf, and being naturally 

| = to love, as. well as to perceive;' rhink, or remem⸗- 
ber, ſomething: foreign always comes in and engages 

this principle of aff Jor ny in ſuch as have nothing at 

_ to employ i it v 


an u bouls or land that wants a lawful beir; NC 
when once raiſed muſt be attended with a concern for 


earneſt diſputers e and having of child - 
\ ren, when a child which they have had by a ſlave or 


break out into the moſt abje&t lamentations: Nay ſome 
for the death of dogs or Horſes have abandoned them - 
ſelves to the moſt ſhameful and deſperate grief. And por 
others upon the death of virruous children, havr not 
been affected with an entravagant or unmanly ſorrow, 
but have paſſed the reſt of their lives with calmneſs anc 
compoſure. For it is nor benevolence; bur-wealkneſs, 
that brings thoſe endleſs griefs and fears upon ſuch men 
3 are not armed by reaſon againſt che ffrokes of fore 
tune, and who have not even the preſent enj ↄymient of 
what they doat ſ much upon, While the fear of loſing 
ir gives them fuch. pain, vexation and torment There- 
fore we muſt: not provide againſt the loſs of wealth, by 
poverty; or the loſs of friends, by refuſing all acquaint- 
ance; or the death' of children, 5 
by reaſon and reflection epare our minds fact e 
xccident.. But of this too much at preſenr. 
When the ibeniunt were tired with a tedivus and 
unſucceſsful war which they carried on againſt dhe 
Megaren/iatis for. the iſland. of Salamin, - and made. A 
that it ſhould be death for any man, by wiring or 
peaking,” to aſſert that the city ought to endeavour. to 
tecover it; Solbn, vexed at the dilgrace, and perce ving 


Doſe. ie gs dear ul theta Woh. 
. terfeitec 


but did not dare to pr 
For, ae. 


dut even he Had an; adopted child, one 8 e _ : 


; raogeragr baſtards, inſinyat- 
themſelves into. Lich. a man's. affeftions,. as into 
ind his love 


ſtrumpet, is ſick, or dies, will be moſt deeply afflicted, and 


getting none; but 


thouſands of the youth wiſhed to begin the war agail 4 


them, and fear of loſing them. So that ſome men who are 
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terfeited a diſtraction; and by his own family it wat 
given out in the city that he was mad: hut he ſecretly 
compoſed an clegy, and getting it by heart, ran 
out into the market-place (1) with a cap upon his 
head; and whilſt the people gathered about him, got 
upon the tone; where the publick eryer uſed: to ſtand, 


* 
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and fang that elegy which begins thus 
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Fyon fertile Salamin I took" my ww, 
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ſes, very eleganely written, | When he had done ſing: 
ing, his friends began to commend it, eſpecially P;/fru- 
tus, wha exhorted the citizens to obey his directions; 
they accordingly repealed the law, and renewed the war 


under Salons conduct. The common reportis, chat wick 

;þftratiss he ſailed te Colias; and finding the women, 
according to the cuſtom, of the country there, ſacti- 
— ficing to Ceres, he ſent a truſty friend te Halamin, who 
pretending to be a deſerter ſhould adviſe the Megarenf: 
ant, i they deſired to ſeize the chief Atbimian women, 
to ſail immediately with him to Coliac. The Megaren- 

fans taking the ſtory. for truth, preſentiy manned a 
from the: iſland, fent away the women, and ordered 
ſome beardleſs youths dreſſed in thoſe women's cloaths, 
ſhaes and Caps, and pri vately armed f with daggers, to 
dance near the ſhore,: till ihe enemies had landed, and 
the ſhip was in their power. Things being thus ordered, 
the Megarenſians were allured with the appearance, and, 
coming near the ſhore ſtroye who ſhould [Icap out firſt, 


75 % % Yo renn $5254; Te yrs 1 4783 
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(7) That is, he went out in all rage that Dm, exerted 2 
appearance 2s if he Lad been long 8g after gn the Jiks ove 
ſick, for none but ſuch wore caps ſion. The Athemans after the 
one of their/preſcriptions in phy- moved out of theirway' anienowy 
fick, as we find in Plato. Thus that keptthem always upon their 
A Action of | guard, waſted in ſhows and. play» 

= ſays, Deformis habit more the money that had Been 1 85 


Fein in piblicum euolat. Solow for the pay of the army, and the 


ER ERR 2 4 
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x it were only to ſeize the women; but they were to 
warmly received, that not one of them eſeaped; and 
the Abenians preſently ſer fail for the iſland, and coole 
it. Others ſay that it was not taken in this manner; but 
that am DA; "A eee <his Oradls © to 5 


Co let Jour 3 7 7 1 * 5" obey | 
Who 1 ud. your FO e the as yo ond te ET as 
"ANTE tothe FA 
And r efts ; WT: 's plains. 555 wa 185 
Vpon this Solon ſailing ey night hs oi ſacrificed 
tothe heroes (2) pores: Ja and Cychris; and then tukking 
500 Athenian volunteers, who had a law paſſed 1 their 
favour, that if they took the iſland they ſho Ma” Have 
the government of it, and ſetting ſail with a goqd num 
ber of fiſhing-veſſels, together with a. gully e of thirty 
oars, he anchored 3 4 bay of Salamin that looks to- 
wards Eubea., Fhe Magaremſans who. were chen in the 
iſland being alarmed by an uncertain. report, in great 
diſorder betook themſelves to their arms, and. fot. 4 
ſhip to diſcover the enemies. This ſhip coming too 
near, Solon took it, and ſecuring the Megarenſians, man- 
ned it with the ſtouteſt of the Abenians, and gave them 
orders to ſail to the iſland with as much privacy 286 P 
lble; in the mean time he with the other ſaldi 92 
marched againſt the Megarenſians 1 land; and whilſt 
theſe were engaged in fight, [a A, rom the ſhip took 
the city. This relation cemsto be confirmed hy 2 cuſ· 
tom afterwards practiſed; for an Arbenian ſhip uſed Krk 
to ſail ently.) to the iſland, chen while the Pes 2 — 


al xt the ſame time paſſed . 1— is ap 
which made it capital for any one 23 Cychris was off 


ſo much as to mention a reforma- /amin, where he had 42 
ton. D-moftbenes-had not reoourſe Pau ſanias relates” that the Abend- 
au that Occaſion to à feigned' an, in an 9 at ſea with 
— or indiſpoſition, but ſpoke Xerxe, beheld” a prodi ious 2 
v the people with chat liberty pent upon one of their 
de al courage which became an were told by the Oracle, — 
* bet man, Who had * welfare they conſulted on that ocration, 
d Ry at heart. „ thax W 

| P 2 (3) K. 
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4 75 out, — with a ou cry runs kk Yr | 
Sciradium, » meet thoſe that approach upon 


Near that * ace ſtands a temple, which-Solon 5 
to Mars, becauſe he therg defeated the Megarenfiens 
As many as were not killed in het battle he diſmiſſed 
upon certain conditions. But the Megarenfians fill 
contending, and both ſides having received conſider- 
able loſſes, they choſe the 8 dere for © arbitrators. 


Many affirm that Homer's authority did Solon a conſi- 


derable ſervice; for he inferted a lin into the catalop 
of ſhips, which he read when bern matter was wean — 


| termined z\ after this verſe, 


8 = 


| ai Salarnin n Puckoe ve ie _— 11111 5 : 1 „ 
1 3) And ranks bis 1 men a i „Ade b. hou”, 2 
But the Athenians account this an idle ſtory, and report, 
that Solon made it appear to the judges, that Phileus and : 


Euryſaces, the ſons of ax, being wade: free of Athens, 
gave up the iſland to the Athenians; and that one 'bf 
them dwelt at Brauron in Attica, the other ät Malie; 
and theyhavea wardof the Philaide, to which Piffratus 


ſtrait, they were forced to put 


N 85 
w 4 


belonged, and which took its name from Pbilaus. And t 
| for a further argument e the ieee he 
: N 775 4 f ö 
69 Stn pretended” to 908 three or. four bodies in ove f. 
| by this. ſpurious verſe. t —— e eee ee be 
Salaminians looked on the Atheni-. | the 
a#1 as their maſters ;* but the fal. (5) The 1 a Cite wal 
fity of this evidetice is manifeſt ; made an incurſion into the terrl- Wh 
for there are many paſſages in A tory of Delphi, conquered part of me: 
 merWhich prove that 4jaz's ſhips it, and would have laid ſiege t the clar 
took 4 2 Ir and ae — for the e 9 oy 
| near the alians. in temple, if the 
2 the ninth book of ee 6 " his not prevented it, by ſending for t 
Solon and Chythenes rant of Siren, of D 
(4) The * 5 of this was be; to relieve it. "Thele ty two captains and 
conſe the 4thenian territories were firſt beſieged Cirrha'z. and having Wave 
of large extent; but that thoſe of conſulted the Oracle upon the BW perfo 
Lalam and Megara being very, event of the ſiege,” they received and 


for * that they ſhould * 


4D 6x „ 


ited on the manner of burying the dead at Salamin, 
they not being buried after the zee faſhion, but 
according to the Athenian: for the M, wag” Mam turn 
the face of the corpſe, in bunal, to the Eaſt, the Aube. 
nam to the Weſt. But Hereas the Megarenſian denies 
this, and affirms that they likewiſe turn the body to'the 
Weſt. He has beſides a ſtronger argument than this, 
which is, (4) that the Athenians put each boy into a 
ſeparate. tomb, but the Negarenſians put three or fout 
into one. However, ſome Oracles of Apollo, in which 


tage to Solon's cauſe. This matter was determined by 
five Spartans, Critolaidas, Amompbaretus, Hypſechidas, 
Anuaxilas and Cleomenes. From this ſucceſs Solon ſoon 
acquired great fame and authority. But that Which 
made him moſt admired, and got him the moſt repu- 
tation among the Greeks, was what he ſaid in behalf of 
the temple at Delphi, to excite them to vindicate the 
Oracle from the inſult and violence of the Cirrbaeans (5). 
For upon his perſuaſion, (6) the Amphifyons undertool 
the war, as, among others, Ariſtotle affirms in his'trea- 
tiſe of the victors at the Pythian games, where he makes 
dolan the author of this counſel. Solon was not General 
in that expedition, as Hermippus tells us from Euantbes 
the Samian : for A/chines the orator ſays no ſuch thing; 
and in the regiſters of Delphr, 3 hor rs 
m as General of the ** | * 
| T : 


my to reduce the enen E became the Ot; in 
the waves of the ſea, near Cirrha,. 
vaſhed the territories of Delphi. (6): "They were - whateg 
Whilſt they were at a loſs, for the call the States. general of 

meaning of this anſwer, Solon. de- for the twelve nations. pres boa 
| 8 the way to fulfil the round De/pbs, ſent each their de- 
Oe was to conſecrate to Apollo pnties to aſſiſt in this grand coun- 
al the land belonging to Cirrba ; cil, which was held twice in the 
for by that means the territories year at 7. „where — 
of Delpbi would extend to the bay, had under their iberation ; 
and ſo would be waſhed by the thing that concerned the 
waves of the ſea; This being lity f Greece, but more ef 
performed the town Was taken, ſuch things as: were of a religi 
ad the inhabitagts puniſhed for nature They were the 
their ien. WP that time tors of the temple of Delphi. 

P 3 (7) Gim 


ly | 


the place i is called Jonian Salamin, were of great advan- 


os ee d rl 5 
I The guilt of that execrable proceeding (7) gainſt the 
zccompliees of Cy/on, had long given great diſturbance 
to the common wealth, from the time when Mga, 
who was then Archon, perſuaded | theſe. conſpirators, 
who bad taken ſanctuary in Minerva's temple, to come 
down and ſtand a trial; but when they bad tied a thread 
of it, inggoken of their being ſtill under ſanctuary, juſt 
as they came down by the temple of the Furies, the 


— 


' thread happening to break of itſelf,  Megacles and his 


collegues ruſhed upon and ſeized them, as if the God - 


deſs had now refuſed them her protection. As man) 
as were without the temple were toned; thoſe who fled 


to the altars far ſanctuary were murdered there; and 


gnly thoſe eſcaped who. made their application to the 
wives of the magiſtrates. But from that time theſe 
magiſtrates were called Execrable, and held in great de · 
teſtation. Such of the Olonian faction as happened to 
gutlive this blow, afterwards recovered ſtrengih, anc 
had continval quarrels with the relations and deſdend 


come to its height, and the people divided, Salm, who 


ance the beſt men of Atbem, interpoſed, and partly by 

intreaty, and partly by authority, perſuaded the Exe- 
craþle perſons, as they were then called, to ſubmit to 
a trial, and be judged by 300 perſons. choſen from 
N : 6 | among 


(Merle was an Hthenian of a wan; obſerved u very ſolemi feal 


very ancient and noble family, and called Diafiz, which they celebra- 
ing married the daughter of ted. in. honour- ef Jupiter, and 


heagenct, tyrant of Megara, ſeized which poſlibly might be the feaf 
on tlie citadel of Aibens whilſt they meant 3 However 
were celebrating the olympick it was, this ambiguity ſerved to 
anOracleof Apolh, who haddiret- cloſely beſieged in the - citadel, 


ed him to undertake it during the and ſo reduced through hunger 


celebration of the greateſt feaſt and thirſt, that he was forced to 
| that was jnſtituted- in honour of retire with 1. leaving 
iter, He thought Jupiter had his ſoldiers to ſhift for themſelyts. 
no-greater feaſt dedicated to him Some of them periſhed miſrrabiy; 
than the games before mentioned, and the reſt lying for refuge into 
without conkidering/that the Ale. dhe tomple of Minerws, were afed 


ants: of Magacles. The contention being at this time 
Who was, now in great reputation, taking to his aſſiſt. 


wy way, — Wy 2 — A” A 
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oe * „ 
:mong the chief men of ike city. Onde 0 
the Pblyenlan ward," managed the — againſt them. 
They were all condemned; and as many as were then 
alive were baniſhed, and the carcaſes of the dead were 
dug up, and ſcattered ad the confines of the coun- 
x inthemid{t of th e diſtractions, the Megarenfians 
falling upon them, the Arbenians loft both Mira, and 
Salamin. 2 the city was diſturbed with ſuperſti · 
tious fears and ſtrange appearances; and the prieſts de. 
clared that the facrifices intimated ſome execrable crimes 
and pollutions that were to be expiated. Upon this 
they ſent for Epimenides the Phoian, from Crete, Who 
is counted the ſeventh wiſe man, by thoſe who will not 
| admit Periandey into the number. He was reputed a. 
man of great piety, beloved by the Gods, and one that 
had great ſkill in matters of religion, as to what con- 
cerned inſpirations and the myſteries of initiation; and 
therefore the men of that age called him (8) the ſon of 
the nymph Baite, and the new Cures, or prieſt of Cybile. 
When he came to Aibent, and grew intimately acquaint - 
ed with Solon, he aſſiſted him privately in many inſtan- 
ces, and made way for the better reception of his laws: 
for he taught the Athenians to be more frugal in their 
religious Worſhip, and more moderate in thłir mourn - 
ing, by ordering ſome ſacrifices to be joined with their 
funeral ſolemnities, and aboliſhingrhoſe ſevere and barba- 
rous ceremonies which moſt of the women had formerly 
practiſed. 
2 is here related by Plwerch. birth of Chriſt; for it is certain 
The Gods incenſed at this ſacrile- that Mygacler was A ann 
gious outrage, poured down their N ee r SIE 
vengeance upon the heads of the W ei 
. ⅛ 
ment. e excommauni- nymph Balie was. Diogenes Lan- 
cated in à publick manner both ria writes that Epimmidis way: — 
the authors of it, and their de- beloved by the nymphs, tat 
ſcendants, and drove their fami- him à certain drug. * 
lies into exile; and this was the be ept in bollocks horns a nf 
ſource: of many Yiſorders for 3 hin 
-_ time after. This enterprize . 8 
of Cylan happened even in Solo 
time, about che forty. fifth 2 
Umpiad, 598 years , 
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practiſed. But the greateſt thing of all was his cleanſing 
and purifying the city, (9) by. certain propitiatory and 
expiatory luſtrations, and building of chapels; by 

which. means he rendered the people more obedient, 
more juſt and more peaceable. It is reported that 
looking upon (1) Munycbia, and conſidering a while, 
turity! (a) For did the Athenians foreſee what miſchief 
this will do to their city, they would even eat it with their 
own teeth, io get rid of it. It is ſaid that Thales made a 
like conjecture ; for he commanded his friends to bury 


im in an ohſcure and neglected quarter of Milefia, ſay- 


ing, that very ſpot would in time be the Forum of the 
Milefians. Epimenides being much admired, and pre- 
ſented by the city with rich gifts, and conſiderable ho- 
nours, requeſted and accepted only a branch of the 
ſacred olive; and then returned home. {| 
The Athenians, now the Cylonian ſedition was quelled, 
and the authors of it baniſhed, as above related, fell 
immediately into their old quarrels about the govern- 
ment, there being as many different parties as there 
were different ſituations of country within the bounds 
of the commonwealth ; for thoſe upon the hills were 
moſt for democracy, thoſe in the flat country for 
aligarchy; and thoſe that lived towards the ſea, prefer- 
red a mixt fort of government, and ſo hindered either 
of the other parties from prevailing. At the ae 
i N | : 3 ho | Alo 


410) In theſe propitiatary ſagri- ry place where any of them had 
Fi: of Epimenides one may find: been ſacrifiged, an altar was erect : 
ſome footſteps of the expiation of ed; from whence it came to paſs 
the Hebrews, as it is deſcribed in that many altars were found in the 
the ſixteenth chapter of Leviticus. ſeveral burghs of Attica without 
For it is ſaid that he choſe ſome- any name inſcribed, which were 
ſheep: that were all white, and ſg many authentick monuments, 
others all black, which he led in · of that ceremany, He likewiſe 
to the Arupagus, and letting them cauſed many temples and chapels 
looſe from thence, he commanded to be erected, and among others, 
thoſe that were to follow them, Contumelia Fanum, & Impadentte-\ 


where ever they found them _(1) A port and citadel belong · 
couch; to ſacrifice them upon the ing to Athens, which gave them 
ſpot, to the local Deity ; which great trouble, when in the hand 
was done accordingly, and in eve - af their enemies. 10 This 
G68 - es 5 e 2 | 


- 
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ä ab the diſcord arifing from inequality of eſtates be- 
tween the poor and the rich being come to a great 


height, the city was in a moſt deſperate condition, and 
a monarchical government ſeemed the only thing that 
could ſettle it, and free it from theſe diſturbances. For 
all the poor were indebted to the rich 3 and either they 
paid them the ſixth part of the produce of their lands, 
and were therefore called (3) He#emorii and Tberet; 
(J) or elſe they engaged their bodies for the debt, and 
might be ſeized by their creditors: ſo that ſame of them 
were made ſlaves at home, others ſold to ſtrangers ; 
ſome, for no law forbad it, were forced to; fell their 
children, or leave their country to avoid the crueltx 
of their ereditors. But the greateſt number and 
the moſt-reſolute of the people 1 and encouraged 
one another not to- ſuffer this oppreſſion any longer, 
but to chuſe ſome one man in whom they could confide 
as a leader, to ſer free thoſe who had been ſeized for 
failing in the time of payment, to make a new diviſion 
of lands, and entirely to change the government. Then 
the wiſeſt of the Atbenians confidering, Solon as the only 
perſon who had kept himſelf free — blame, that he 
neither had any ſhare in theſe unjuſt exactions of the 
rich, nor was involved in the diſtreſſes of the poor, 

preſt him to aſſiſt the commonwealth, and compoſe 

theſe differences. (5 Phanias the Leſbian affirms that 
Solon, 70 0 his Wen 15 a erich upon both- 2 


45 This prediction was veri · they tho ge * Nay 2 "ha 
ſed in the 18 Olympiad, that is went it allowed them to 


near 270 years after it was erect- tear him in pieces, and divide his 
ed, at which time Auripater con- fleſh among them. But no one 

frained the Athenians to receive was ever known to make uſe of ' 
_ 2 gariſon into the place. rightſo ann 
1 . 2. NA den me., N umanity. 


: ) He was of Bu, « 

(4) This - cuſtom was in uſe 2.5 contemporary b ges 

among the Romans for à long — and 2 diſciple. 

hues for by one of the laws of He. is Mae as the author of ſe- 
twelve 7 the , inſolvent veral'writings3" as, a'treatiſe dh 

debtor's perſon was forfeited to plants; on the death of tyruntsz 


his creditors, who elther detained on the tyrants of the age; on the 
him in priſon, or fold him, as magiſtrates of EMT IO dhe ge. 
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ries, and. rivately promiſed the poor a diviſion df the 
lands, the rich ſecurity for their dehts. 2 


Krſt, being afraid of the avarice 


to be an arhitrator, 


after Philombrotus, and impowered 
and ſettle laws ; the rich readily conſen 
was wealthy, the poor becauſe de was h 


Ir is re. 


| — that 2 never breeds war, how rc 
2 pen —— -=_ 3 —— poor; the 
- one e in s equality in dignity Larne the 

other in 2 number. Thus there being en 
hopes on both ſides, the chief men were very urgent 
with Solon, offering him the abſolute power, and 
endeavouring to perſuade him that he might, ben 
he was once ſettled, manage the | buſineſs accord- 
ing to his pleaſure: and many of the citizens who were 
indifferent between both parties, perceiving it would be 


a change difficult to be effected by law and reaſon, were 


not againſt having one wiſe and juſt man ſet at the 
head of affairs. And ſome _ aint 1 _ "Us 


Gen from Apollo: | | 7 


t 


* Seize, fire the. "tp 4 the Jark as pille fer," 3 


enen 


But His acquaintance eſpecially accuſed him on mean 
neſs, for ſcrupling to take the monarchy only for its 
name as if tyranny would not by degrees become 


a legal fovereignty by the virtue of the poſſeſſor, as it 


had formerly done among the Eubtans who choſe Ty- 
. wondas;. and did at preſent amongſt the Mityleniant, 
who choſe (6) Pitiacus for their Prince. Yet. nothing 

of all this could ſhake Solon's reſolution, but as: they 


fay, he Tra to his l T is rue, eg 164 * 


wen "on he dif. na e ART. he which 


. ſame town, and conte 


1 Pittacus. one of the 23 with Pittacus, wrote ag m, 
men of Gretce, made Emfelk and laſhed him in his verſes, 48 K as 


ſertations of P Pang; rreaſon Alcæus, pomp RED he. 
5 . 


ſays chat Solow was unwilling to a in the affair at ; 
ry andthe | 
arrogance of the other. He was however c Archon 
* becauſe he 


eck that a ſaying of his which, went currently about 
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fair pot, bus it bagh no call. And in 4 EY of 
* 6. A of vet 


; re 1 1 — 91 95 , . 
Nor 47 the wealthy, nor the poor ar, 7 
And ſcorn the grants Janguinary fame. 


From which it is manifeſt that he was a man of FE 

reputation before he gave his laws. As to the ridicule 
he e to for refuſing arbitrary 2 232 
in theſe words: n ; 


ne nor. 7 nt, Solon, ſure, 1 


| 43 ings, who would Noi 4 %. 5.4 
. 5 Were 75 3 with anguiſh ewoy = 
| 4 


The net ſurround them, which he would not draw... 
2 Gods, to make 2 wealth à certain ane | 
To reign the Lord of Athens but a day, 


N bo but the ap. would with pride defy, 
Though doom'd himſelf and. all bis race to 4 


Thus he repreſents tlie cenſures paſt upon him by the 
multitude, and by men of low minds. Yet though he 
refuſed an arbitrary power, he was not remiſs in the 
management of publick affairs: he did not 2 
mean and erouehing to the powerful; nor m 

laws to pleaſure thoſe that choſe him. In what was 
tolerably conſtituted before he made no alteration, fear- 
ing leſt if he ſnould quite unſettle the commonwealth, 
he ſhould not have power ſufficient to frame and model 
it anew in the moſt perfect manner. But what he 
thought he could effe& by perſuaſion upon the pliable, 
| 7 force por the tobborn, that he os as mance 


Cl malig force 44 Juſbice both: conf. | 
| = And 


he did the nn Fuse and Abbes . 
read his ſatires with 3 — 1 em; 
. after having by his 


oſed the diſorders, and —— 2 hi 
5 he ſeditions of his citizens, 


923 


in tale as before, but leſs in weight, thoſe that paid off 
175 had great advantage, and thoſe chat re received it 
oy 


US: 
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the Athenians tbe bell laws that could be 


plicd, 7 hove ebablibed the beft they. conld rege, Tha 


way in which "modern eps, 85 the 0 nian ane 


iven, and no man ot he FORO ſhould engage the 
body of his debtor. for ſecurity. Though ſome, and 
among the reſt Androtion, affirm, that the poor people 
were caſed, not by cancelling the debts, but by lower- 
ing the-intereſt, which pleaſed them fo that they gave 


the name of diſcharg ge to this kindneſs, and to that 


which eee it, the enlarging their meaſures, 
and raiſing the value of their money; for he made a 


Mina, which before went for but (7) ſeventy- three 


Drachmas, to go for a hundred; ſo that paying as much 


loſs (8). But moſt authors ſay chat his 4% 
charge was an entire clearing of all debts-at once, and 
with this account what he ſays in his poems beſt agrees: 
for in them Salon values himſelf that he had remetud all 
(s) marks of marigaged land, fit ap almoſt in every place 
before % that what was bound before, was rh fric a 
2 citizens as bad been ſeized by tbein cred: 
debt, ſome be bad brought back from other countries, 
by the length of their exile they bad forgotten tbeir mother 
iongue; and ſome be had ſet at liberty, who werean:cruel 
flavery at home. It is ſaid that upon this occaſion there 
happened an anlucky affair, — gave him * 
ks A ea 83 


(7) Others ſay Grenty-Gve. quarters af his 2 bs {ma 
(8) Rus /drs:juſtly : reckons this piece of money mad 
among French miſtakes. How value'to a bi 1 "by. gi 
— ble that a cretlitor ſhould the ſame name KO. 
* ppg Oe 490 Opus, Wg 
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2 as comriving ee e — | 
way of. | e 1 the-buline@s,rhe- ld: ſome of hia 


the 1 pot ee and with whom he often 
ſed, that he would not. meddle with the lands, but only 
free the people from theit debts. But they immedi- 
ately taking the advantage, ' borrowed vaſt" ſums. of 
money beforehand from rich men, and purchaſed ſome 
large farms; and when the law. was enacted, they kept 
the ” poſſeſlons, bur would not return the maney to 
their creditors ; Mhich brought Solon under great cen 
ſure and reproach, aas: if he himſelf had not been abuſed 
by them, but concerned with them in this act. of in · 
juſtice. But this calumny was preſently conſuted by 
his complying with the law firſt of all, and remitting 
the debta due to him, which amounted to five talents. 
Some, and) among the reſt Pohaelus of Rhades;i ſay it 
was fifteertalents.-/; But however they called his friends 
Chreocopidee ice. Debts/inkers] ever after. 

In making this law: he pleaſed! neither party, for he 
diſobliged the rich im cancelling; their bonds, -and the. 
poor ſtil; more:in not making a diviſion of land as they 
expected, nor making all equal in eſtate, wag dro 
had done But them it muſt be conſidered; that Zyowr- 
gus being the. eleyenth 3 ves, and having reigned 
many years rin Lacademun got great! reputation, 
I which he could uſe in n his 
ſtate. He applied force more; than perſuaſion, inſo- 
much that he loſt his eye in the tumult; and by this. 
means eſtabliſned chat regulation which is che moſt ef- 
fectual to: preſerve and unite a ſtate, not permitting any 
to be poor or rich in the commonwealth. But Solon 
could not effect ſo great an alteration, — —* 0 = 2 
ane mY wt a ame eſtate 


bear- wells us, re = 2 1 8 cw beſt fo 1 

t up upon; an or iT in Athens, being deſc 4 

that . 1 — How comes it ID 
(1). Anjorurig. Platarch in the in this place be | 

beginning of this Uſe faith, bah, mages? He mu 


nn hs D I. 7 'B * 
the height of his power," 
e-and: the guod opinion le A 
on. And that he offended Nee who . 
8 es Cho aa theſe y 


| 7755 mere ot f by | u n. 
N fey ite Won 
But in ©: licile- tine being &alible-of- a mm advan- 


tage, they 
lick ſacrifice; calling it Sesſafbbih, (or The diſcharge? and 


made . the laws, and of the com- 
mon- wenlth. They g 
ticulars only, but in every thing, over alb their. magi . 


 ſtracies „ their aſſemblies, Tourts,: and ſenates j and au- 


thorizied him to hat eſtate each man muſt have 


appoint-x 
to qualify him for any of theſe, What fhould:be,-their 


number and the —— and to diſſalve 
or continue any. of the prefent"conſtitutions «according, 
to his pleaſure. (2) Firſt! chen he repealed all:Drac's 
laws,” (except thoſe e. murder, ) becauſe they 


wore too ſevere, | and their puniſhments:: 00 great; 40% 


death. Was appointed for 'almoſt: all offences, inlomu ch 


chat choſe chat were convicted: of idleneſs werectu die; 
5 or an 3 


andi choſe that ſtole à cabbag 

to cho ſame puniſhmenc wit thoſe who committed ia: 

orilegs or murder. And this DCCs 

remark of Demades, that Draco Foun — ee 

dib ink but blood. And he himnſelf being once aſked, iy 
be madt death the punifbment' of ' moſt offences?! xeplied, 

Small ones deſerve that, - and I buve' 0 ligen 


r de deut place Solon — willing to 
10 — 724 iii 12 FE 363 fo 5 8 1 continue 
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2 family by Ritters al his alk, desc; Aut Uh at he. myo 


rw pd and that their _ be- imprint in the N 
| | muxder, he or 


ee wy 
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| * 1+ wth 4 5 9588 zaufed the death 
01 9010 870 a ny" ne, 2 1 
the Greeks at the had 


a n 1 


deſiſted from their complaints; made a pub 


kim power not in ſame par- 


fer the. 


ined hat pro fs A 
x; ſhautd” he! ate on eren 


| 3 "i 


which had no ſhare: before, took an gecount of the 


come to the great aſſembly and give their Lore: this 


Fe 

* 
8 
| 


cy in the” hands of the 
rich men, as 5 bring à mixture 
of the people into other parts of the goverhment, of 


hundred! Medimon both i in dry and liquid fruits he placed 


in the firſt rank; calling them "Penracofomedimni ; thoſe 


of the ſecondiclaſs, ho were ſuch as could keep a 4 horſe, 
or were worth ann three hundred Man, © were 
named Hippadatelountes; the chird claſs conſiſted of ſuck 


whole ener . amounted: to but two hundred ulimni, 


e called (3) Zagitey all the others were. cal- 
led Theter;theſe were not admitted to any office, butmight 


at firſt fremd noghing, but aſterwards app | 
fiderable privilege; 5 maſt of the controverſies-came 
i At ee W becauſe in all matters 
which he put ünder the odgnizanee of the magiſtrites, 
he gave ſuch as pleaſed liberty to appeal to the popu- 
hr court. Beſides, it is ſaid that he was obſcure: and 
ambiguous in the wording of his laws, on purpoſe to 
encreaſe the: power of eſe 5 popular courts. for” fince 


their differences could: adjuſted: by che leeter of 
the law, "They" i 60d in continu f nerd of j bdots: 


brougfit Au controverſies; before 
means were in g manner () ſuper 
of N e hiinſe] 
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. e (5) This 


bimſe If having been Archon, was oonſequenti 


And for. — WEED of the ina 
| vo any man liberty to nter a action in 7 3 0 


3 3 or lune violence from another, : 


ſaying of his agreeable to this law; for- b 
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o had been injurals; ſo that if ah one un 


man that was willing and able might proſecute the o. 
fender : very: wiki intending by this to ace tom the 
citizens, like u of thehſame body, to; reſent: and 
be ſenſible of one another” injuries. And there is | 


mh city: ere not; 20 4 5 Gu he; on Tk 

are. not d ant n les 0 proſecuis 2 

the offenders: iban thoſe: who are. He conſtituted- the 

court of the (5) Aregpagus, which was compoſed of lch 

as had borue the office of Arabon (6), and of which: be 
Lare | 


But ſtill obſerving chat the people, now free from 1 


debts, grew proud and imperious:; he ſettled canather | 
of 945 hundred, a hundred out of: each of the , 
(7) four tribes. who were td ioſpect all -mattets: before WY : 
they were propoun e W 
02 She 00 ava wn 10. 119,08 9; 7 0 2200" ere ( 
) This was! i: hill near ine Sin ine 1 3 the" fi 
Citadel of | Athres,; on which was who thought i t expedient that for 0 
2 iece of ground incloſed, but 8 ſuch as had dif- t 
ncovered; 3 the judges met charged the office dfarchon ſhould 7 
Set edge en all criminal be repre to that” 15 2 * 
cauſes, and had all matters of and as he added very much to: jur 
importance, whether of a religi-.! Authority of the court, he was ever ſu 
ous, or civil nature, brought be- after confidered as the fonnder: the 
fore them. There were in this There was nothing more ati 
court two: filver . ſeats, : or ſtools, nor auguſt than that ſanate, no- fee 
one of Which was called the-fool- thing equal ol: 22 of 3 rid 
of impudence, and'the other in- "ſenators : the; + as and 
Jury. The accnſer ſat on the laſt, Gods: tw 8 r ing 
and the accuſed:;dn the firit, Thie (6) \The- Arthiit wats 5 Was 
court was not primarily ereded number. The chief of them was ( 
ly Solon, it was a tribunal a thou- called Archon by way. of emi- iter 
ſand years before him even, in nence; from bim the year had its to te 
the days of Cecrops, who called it, denominations for which! reaſon bited 
Areopagus, or Mars's bill, becauſe he is ſometimes: ſtiled; Fam. choſ, 
Mars had been condemned here uber, was called Blu or the - 
for the murder of. Halirrothius the: ; his authority was princi- ters 
ſon ef Nepixnt, Before Solou's; po ty. exerted ; in religious affairs. fide i 
time the men © the, beſt reputa-; The third was called Nehm or i ar. 
tion in W Gnas 6 the rl 
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by theſe* two cone f 
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their Hine) Hes er after the alte- into five weeks, and ten of the 
mions which” She made, there © Provaites- 
ems not to have t — during which time they were 
.ridt relation between che name Prued und but :of theſe 
nd the office, the old name be. obe as clofeiit le over the 
ing retained, tl Bong the” office” reſt for each of bong 9 3 
was chang Sed” 02. 264212 Sud bag ſor that three of ch Poa —1 
7 The number of tribes was encluded —— 

efterwards increaſed: by Clifthenes* preſid £ prefident was — ms 
o ten; and then this ſenate con- (8) The come of e | 
ed of five hundred; fifty — 4 was inſtituted, 
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he replied, 79 n ald age. Howeyer when Pififratu 
had got all into his power, he ſhowed fo much reſpect 
and kindneſs to Salem, that Solon gave him his advice, 
and approved many of his actiona For he obſerved 
moſt of Salam s laws himſelf, and com N 
to do the ſame. And though he was poſſeſt of ab · 
ſolute power, yet being once accuſed of murder before 
the Areopagus, he came to clear himſelf; but 
his accuſer let fall. the iridietment; / He likewiſe added 
other laws, one of which is, that thoſe who had been 
maimed in the wars ſhould be maintained at the publick 
charge. But Heratlides - Ponticus ſays that 
followed Solon example i in this, Who had before deter- = 
mined it in the caſe of one Ther/ipprs who had been 
maimed. And Theophraſftus alerts, that it was Pihbre» 
tut, not Solon, who made that law againſt” idlenefs, 
which was the reaſon that the country was better cul- 
tivated, and the city more free from diſturbance!” Salon 
having begun a great work in verſe, concerning the 
hiſtory. or fable of the Aelantici iſland, which he had 
learned from the wiſe men in San, and (9) which mth 
ticularly, concerned the Aubenians, preſently grew, wear 
of it; not, as Plato ſays, b — of his multitude c 
bulineſs, but nn of his * E e at 
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tale 66636 de? for Mews eſtify th ne 
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My chief delights, the buſt that mortals know, 
From .\ 'enus, Bacchus, and the Muſes flow. e 


Bun (x Plato having a deſire to finiſh ane — this 


'  ſubjeft of the Atlantick iſland,-which-was as it were'a 


fair ground-plot in a fine country, not yet occupied, 
and lich belonged to him by right (2) of relation, 
begins it with making ſtately entrapices, vaſt encloſures, 
large courts, ſuch as no eſſay, no fable, no fiction ever 
was adorned with before: but beginning it late, he 
ended his life before his work; and ſo the reader's 
trouble for the ugfiniſhed part is the greater, as the 
ſatisfaction he takes in that which is complete is extra- 
ordinary: for as the city of Athens left only the temple 
dE n 1 es Tae (3) ns W 
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(* Pla mid lisies: of ie” a eftor: pa be- 
becauſe he thought it a ſubject alan who lived before the deluge 
proper to induce. the Athenians, of Dexcalion, by which means 

united among themſelves, "8 were enab ed to erfor; 
5 and to have a taſte of that — oe glorious e oits. EN Es, 
nment of which he had pi * ˖ 9 er Plato s oe: 559 
m an idea: forth ten books d cendant dong: ee of 
of his Republick, which,, per = Salam. 
ſpeaking, are but one 1 (3) 1 think x wo, one ever 'Te- 
ialogue, are only a part of one ceived à more handſome and 
and the ſame treatiſe, conſiſting conſummate ncortium than what 
of thole, and the Timex, and At- is here given Plate by Plutarch, 
lantict, or Critias.. His Repub. who, compares his. writings to 
lick is deſigned to form of model thoſe temples at Athens, which 
his citizens; his Times deſcribes | are called by a Greet poet the a. 
to them the: formation of the /' cred habitation” of the. Gods; and 
world, the knowledge . of Which particularly comparing his Critias, 
is to eſtabliſh in them the prin- which he did not live to finiſh, 
cipſes he had been teaching to the temple of the Olympian 
them; and the Critias, or fue. ter, which was leſt hkewiſe | 
ict, proves to them from the aue by the Athenians. by 
authorit ty of Ancient. biſtory that reafon of ther domelich tum ults, 
fork were the manners of their ad ſeditious. b 
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all his excellent works, left this only piece about the 
Atlantick iſland imperfect. Solen lived a long time af - 
ter Piſſtratus ſeized the government, as Heraclides Ponti- 
cus aſſerts; but Phamas the lan ſays, not full two 
years: for P ieftratus: began s tyranny when Comias 
was Archon; and Phanias ſays, Mies gied under Hege- 
firatus, who ſucceeded Comias. Thi tory (4) of his 
body being burnt, and his aſhes ſcaty ec all round the 
iſland Salamin, is quite abſurd and fa ous; and yet it 
is related by many emma met 15 and by Ariftotle : 
in particular. ne + 5 
6 rad: 
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nit; for his paternal name was Valerius. (1) He de- 


was that chiefly perſuaded the two kings to a confe- 
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HIS being the character of Solon, with him we 
now proceed to compare Poplicola,, ſo called 
by the Roman people out of reſpect to his me- 


ſcended from that Valerius who was the principal author 
of the union between the Romans and Sabins; for he it 


rence, and ſo reconciled them. — 

From 

1) He was deſcended from that _ | 0 2) This e is very 

Volęſus Valerius who was one of remarkable; for Targuin had de. 

the three moſt conſiderable Sabin: ed all the noble 7 in 
that followed Tatius to Rome. Rome, and plundered the rich 

5 Boats 


5 juſtice, nor had exerciſkd 115 bo N 1511 8 
but with the greateſt inſolenee und Pran 
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extraction ou even while ee yet under kingly 
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come republican,” b ve ch | 
the community. ' Tanguityus Supmbnghavi 
himſelf hateful and ppo th 
had neitber honourably/ acquired . aq» 

firſt, bue- againſt all ehe rules bo velig 


occaſion 'r0: revole from oe wahey b fate 


her by thao of Turfun: 4 Lad uus, 
very active in Bringing dans 955 -gove 
(3) came" firſt to Valerius, and f 11 hi 

to engage, wich his affitanoe'e 
party. And whilſt it was 
would be inclined: to chuſe a "fngle 


cauſe the right to command rather belon ged'to Brurgs, 

who had been the leader in bringing on 2 demoeracy- 
But the very name of monarchy appearing to be offen- 
live, and the people ſeeming more deſirous of a di- 
vided power, and therefore 1 and 3 oy 
two, Valerius was in hopes that with Brutus he might 
be elected Conſul, but was diſappointed; for inſtead of 


 Valerius, © much againſt Brutus's mind, (4) Colttrinus, 


the huſband of Lucretia, was. choſen.” his collegue; a 
man no way- ſuperior to Valerius in virtue. But uch 
as had the greateſt ſway dreading the King's p | 
who ſtill wel all endeavours * and b » | 
— e ſol | 
(13) Day for them and was red to expe * | 
her father, and killed * 1 ( 4 Lucius Taft che ſon 
leir preſpnce, and that then it el „and nephew of Tar- 
guinius 
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was leaſt likely ever to he reconei 
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home te Ps the people, were. reſolved, ta have ch 


a commander as bore an intenſe 8 ws wo them, and 
iled to their intereſt. 

fl Valerius taking it much to heart, that. heiſhould not 
be thought zealous. enough to do: his: urmoſk for tho 


ſervice of his country. only becauſe he cad. fuffered no 


rixate injury from the inſolence of the tyrants, abſented 


ſelf from the ſenate, withdrew-fromi the atone 
the bar, and quitted all publick concerns, This gave 


the people great concern, who were afraid. left he 


mould out of reſentment j Join himſelf ta the King's 
party, and overtum the conſtitution of the eity, which 


| was: Net but in Taeter —. 4 condition. But 


When 
Bratut, who: was jealo ſome others (5). deter- 


to; adminiſter, an 8 'tq the ſenate; vpon the 


facrifice\ at the alk 13: oh the day appointed #alerine 


= With ere 3 ined? the way and 


adbnt 10 che t enate, 


his cactions ſoon; 2 — pong nears 98 his 


eath; For amhaſſadors came from Torgwn, with Rat: 


tering letters to the people, and with artſul ang doath- 


ed eches which they had prepared :tsjeqrrupt and 


Der er int mgeing nab from the King him⸗ 
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4 los. 112 He Was FITS jg irn brian) 4. Key ce . 
gat om Coliatia,; of which! Sede tete with the ſecon 


he w Governor. Fargpulrius on purpoſe to gain time: 


Superhus; and Eger its. the. facher (7) Dionys of | Halicari 
of Collatings, were firſt cogſins, - .... fo 8, on the contrary, that 

(5) Not only among the hen le, affair was-debated 7 fn the "ſznate 
but even ſome pf the nobility, of with à great deal of moderation 
whom there were many; whoſe on each ſide. | Brutus was of api- 


uneaſineſy undęr their preſent. cir. pion; that the, tyrant's ef 


cumſtances, and hopes of better, ou ht to be „ as fo eited 


made them deſire to live rather to the publick, and that they were 
under a tyrant than in a popu- not obliged to allow him where- 


lar ſtate, „ withal to raiſe and. maintain an 


(6) Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſig. army, and cy on a War againſt 
fr they were the ſame with the the . 8 W hich, m ight end in 


a ſecond ſervit and Bppre 
ly me e 0 FF Hat utinus 
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ſelf, che e is high and inſalent def 

* and deſired. @ bor mhac os reſopbl. an jul 
And when the g nſuls were of 2 that theſe 
ſhould have 25e l — & — oo 
ſuffer it, but was very carnęſt to nt any: ocaſion or 
preteen railing. new di 2 the poorer 
ſort, and ſuch as Were more averſe to Na than tyranny. 
fg peg OO arrived, 1 gry ts 8 mw 

t Tarquin au n 3 ay daun 
arms, only ,ſtipulatiog for a reſtitution to himſelf, to 
his friends a Telationz, of their, monies, and eſtates, 
es in, their e Several 


to ſupport themſelv 
inclining r motion, and. , 
, pleading far it, Brutus, Who was, of an inflexible tem- 
per, and keen, in his 1 7 into the 
Forums), there proclaiming his fellow: conſul to be rk 
traitor, in that he was ſo ready to-grant a. ſupply. bot 
for war, and tyranny-to,thaſe to whgen it: itwould- be very 
unreaſonable to low, even.means of ſubſiſtence, in their 
ATR, :; The,citizens, being 0 on this, 0c- 
fig cnt po poke, Manutins; a  privae 
man, . who ho ad ed 1 Brutus, and "perſuaded. the the 
to take e . thoſe. goods ſuquld be kept. in. 1 | 
N ooo, + employed againſt the tyrants,, rather 
into the tyrants bands, to be turned againſt 
1 eggs! it mend e of wine 
d as 2 ary. 2th Alniogs Uk ei 20h (63 A 
anal par peat * . rallies; bee char celle, 
nion; ta rin — 4 — honourable; and the de- 
with the eee that the cifion was at laſt left to the peo · 
bad nothing ta dg. With het. ple, with xhom it N fer 
wealth; that it 225 it dhe moſt honourable, y the ma- 
they were- ' expelled; 1 We the jotit/ of one vote only. A re- 
2 ought to take care nut martable thing chis, and: worthy 
to give the world reaſon to thin iq be remembered; in a popular 
that they ha d baniſhed them on aſſembly, and in an affair of the 
purpoſe to” ger poſſeſſon of their proites importance, that Whic 
eſtates; or ſurniſh them with a was juſt was preferred to that 
juſt, or at leaſt plauſible pre- which was profitable, even after 
tence for, declaring War againſ} the wiſdom of ſo ay aft a ſenats 
them, This diſpute took up the was, at 5 6 op . bale 0 in · 
ſenate ſeveral. days: Brutuss clge. 8 8 
Advice Was We the e . 


ol 
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cy in deTavours 4 and is was che employment 


of the ambafſadors; while they delayed their 
under preterice of felling ſome of the goods; *keepiry 
others fafe; and ordeting the reſt to be ſent away ; ar 


at laſt they corrupted 'two of the moſt eminent families 


in Rome, that of the Aqralians, which had three Tenators 
in it, andthat of the VirellHians, which Had two. Alltheſe; 


by the morher's file were nephews to Collarinys the Con: 


ful: and beſides, the-YNellians were likewiſe patricttlat 
allied to Brutus, "for he'tmartied their ſiſtet, by whom 
he had ſeveral children (8)z* rwo of whom, Who were 


juſt come to age, the Vite!Btts+ drew int, as bein f We 


relations and companions, and pre va ec upon tf 
become partners in their treaſon, repreſenting'to thei 
that opal fa this n e al . — 


&f their e Hi is 5 — Lee 7 fe rds 1 : 
ers they termed cruelty; and + as to his ſtupidity,” 


what himſelf had long pretended to, and Bran 


cloak (9) for his deer againſt the tyrants: and he 


did not 2 to . — Ne che thence 


ever after. When 
came todifcourſe with the Aquili 
bind themſelves by a ſolemn and 9580 * + 

the ceremony of killing. a man (1), and ale Nis 
blood, and touching his entrails. For this purpoſe 
they met at the houſe of the Aquilians..' A dark and 


1948. ee Pfreent was n a Tout e 
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66 Diner "0 Ling. Sake ca * was | antes from. oe 
mention of no more than two; f themn. bee the life 1 , 


105 For e had p put his fa foe 


but Plutarch fides with thoſe who . 
ſay that Brutus had more, and 


that he, who killed Cz/ar in the cher and brother to death, This 
I 


adele there, and 


and concern they eame in, He topt Ae e fear b 
being diſcovered, and placed: 8 hina's theft, 0 
chat he eouſd"'ob{erve their Aion: did erde thelt 
debates; '*- The reſult was ro Kill-the cordfitg; and they | 
wrote letters to a acquainting itt with their in- 
tention, and delivered them'to the ambaſſadors, Aha | 


lodged at that houſe as che gueſts of the Fe nom 
were preſent at the treafonable-conſultitiva;” . 
When they had done all tis, and were depar 
indicies came out privately. Hie Was much at 4 Toſs 
how to behave in this affair; for he thought 1 it ſhock- 
ing, as indeed it was, to accuſe the Tons for Io execrable 
a villainy to Brutus their father, or the neptiews to Colla- 
mms their uncle; and he judged that no p rivate Roman 
was fit to be truſted with ſecrets of ſuc importance, 
But on the other hand, he could do any thing rather 
than conceal his knowledge of io, atrocious 2 > coup 
racy. He therefore apphied: himſelf in all haſte-to V 
{rrigs, being induced to this chiefly by the known gene 
roſity and"kindneſs of the man, 25 Was a pet 
whom the poor had eaſy acceſs, and WO never ſnut 
his gates againſt them, or rejefted the Petitions even 
of the meaneſt of the people. But whebt Vindicius came 
and made a full diſcovery to him, his brother Marrus 
and his own wife being preſent at the relation, Valerius 
was ſtruck with amazement, and by no means. would 
diſmiſs the diſcoverer, but confined him in a chamber, 
and placed his wife as a guard at the door, ſending his 
brother in the interim to beſet the King's palace, and 
to 825 if den, che Raſh ap, an the 2 
5 4a bh $3 


(1) This they did not fide 4 ene of thi crime; and be 
principle of religion, or. becauſe put under the Ta 6 of bein 
they thought fuck a ceremony had true to each other from the > 
2 virtue in it; but they meant to 2 a pardoni. -Catiline did te 
unite themſelves more firmly by thing. We find not either 
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id a great, retinye, of ſerys 
1 org 2 


5 e he | N being 


Rates, ad 10 

ak: ambaſſadors. Ic mot, Sins Ae an 
made an baßty return, 1 bg ſe ves bout 
the Sate, endea ay OUT. IN A recovery 0 e But 


Valenius and his party made a reſiſtance, 0. caſting 
99850 e about theit necks, after much ſtruggling 
des, at length hyrried them, with greas dif- 

dalty through h the ſtreets into the Farum. The i 
gagement e about. the King's palacg, #here 
Wel, ſeized {ome other letters, dęſigned be:con+ 
veyed., 99 5 with the goods, aying hands son; what 
FIPS he could find, dragged them, alſo into the #i 
OE 1 conſuls 15 ane the Fe e 


105 traitors bad "rot the Toni nee to 85 kl y reply . 
Moſt of the people jog ok deject 296 ** 
to mere x emſelves with Brutus, — 
niſhment; and the tears of Collalinus, and; the, 2 
. gave ſome hopes of mercy. But Bruty, calling 
each of his ſons by their names, Come, ſays he, Titus, 
and you Valerius (2), why. do. you not anſwer le this.acias 
ſation? The queſtion being 1 1 7 5 prapoſed,,, Ang: 1 
. made to , he G himkel to Hs leber; 


in LD By: or 25 any mention. 40 This e roms not. 1 
of this horrible og ao » de . Had Plutare fi upp 
(2) There is probably an error that chis behaviour * 5 
| in the copy dere; the name 22 feribed merely to de of n 
Brutus's ſecond ſon. was Tiberius.” tural affection, it mignt- 0065 
(3) Livy repreſents this circum-. called brutal; but he makes ” 
fance differently; he tells us bat ſuch ſuppoſition. * To be ftunne 
there could not be a more firiking by the violence of ſorrow, ſo that 
Spe&acle than the countenanceof Bru; all ſenſe of the pain ſhall be for a 
tus during this whole ſcene, the ten: time ſuſpended, belongs to, the 
derneſs and an guiſe of, the father human nature alone; it may = | 
appearing through all, the e ad haps be termed wnphilefo Meat bat 
the e 1 ſurely ly, not brutal. . Platarg 2 bow: 


C 


P © Filtioo Ha ay 
and ſaid,i-Whar remain ir your d —— form 
bntly ſeized the once tripping 
garments,” bound their hands behind 
their bodies with e and: thougti others could: 
not bear to loo tragical a ſcene yet it is ſuid 
that Brutur himſelf b never: once turned away his eyes; 
nor — the leaſt g of pity I eee ee 
his wontedrigour and: auſterity (3), ut: reſolutely be- 
held the enecution of the two yourts, Even till the 
litors, extending them on the eee an u cut 


off their heads; then he:departed, committing! the reſt 
This was lan action 


to the judgment of his ebſbegue!. 
of ſo extraordinary a flature, that either it carmot he 
ſufficiently” commended, or ſufficientiy : diſpraiſed; for 
either the greatneſs of his virtue raiſed his mind above 
the imprem̃ions of ſorrow; or elſe he was rendered in- 
ſenſible by the exceſs of his grief; hut in neither caſe 
could the diſpoſition be of an ordinary kind, or ſuch a8 
is common to bumas nature; but muſt be deemed either 
dvine or brutal (4). However it is more rraſunable 
that our judgment in this caſe ſhould be determined 
by the great reputation of the man, than that his vir- 
4 ſhould be queſtioned: upon account of the weakneſs 
of ſuch as pretend to paſs ſentence upon it. For in 
the general opinion of the Roman it was not ſo great 
and glorious an undertaking in Romulus to —— the 
city, as it was in Brutus to een ee, oom. 
monwealth. F SKY S 

— Brates 5 barer. out of the c From, — ; 

tree. A non 


indeed enge it is not to bee ex. malt bave 


ſuch an inſtance as this, their ten- «of his etl Bl proper time 
dereſt private affectjons ſhould; arrived for executing \his great de- 
give way to their love of juſtice  fignsc, muſt. be allowed. to have. 
and of their country: yet of Bru- To men in firmneſs a1 
tus it is not at all incredible.- He magnanimity, and to have been 
3 8 ere talents capable 10 the publ. ſacriſice to 
and ſo noble a mind could con - virtue and the l. 
deſcend to be thought weak and 2 26 * ne 40 e 2 )It 
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nation, horror and ſilence for ſome time poſſe 


neal 
the aſſemhly. But the eaſineſs and — Cob. 


Latini gave: | confidence to the Aguilians to tequeſt that 
ſome time be allowed them to anner the 
charge, and chat YVindiriay-their ſervant o be deli - 
vered into their hands, and no l 
amongſt their accuſers. When the Con 


ing to yield to their motion, and 


| ſceme will. 


7was Juſt 


ing to diſſolve che aſſembiys Valerius would — 


89 
doliver 'up #ixdicius, who ſtood in the midſt of the 


crowd, nor ſuffer the people to withdraw, ſo as to let 
2 — but at lengch laid violent hands | 
Brutus to his aſſiſtance, 


— — 
who impoſed upon his e n 
taking away the lives of his on ſons, and yet was 
deſirous of gratifying ſome women with the lives of 
traitors andenemics to their country. Collatimu highly 


reſenting this, and commanding Vindicius to be appre- 


1 lictors diſperſed the croud, ſeized the man, 


and beat off all who endeavoured to reſcue him. = 


Valerius's" friends withſtood the ſeizure, and the peo 
eried out for Brutus; who returning — ig 
ſilence made, told them, that as to his own ſons, bim) 


was ſufficient to puſs judgment upon them, but at 10 
ethers, be left them" tothe citizens, who were noto at 


liberty ; and therefore, ſays he, let every man ſpeak bis 


opinion, and gain the people over by perſuaſion. ' But there | 
vag no need of oratory, for it being referred to the 


vote, they were condemned by all the ſuſfrages, and 


were accordingly beheaded. tie ahh - 


Caoilatinus, it ſeems, was ſomewhar faf pected before; 
by reaſon of his near relation to the Royal family, and 
beſides, one of his names gave ſome. diſguſt to the 
people, who abominated the name of Targuin. But on 


this occaſion, perceiving that he had given offence 
to eve | one, he reſign his charge, and left the 
1 . i People being alſembled ag 


50 10 e cofocratedl 66 Swinton . Ned "Targuin 


- him in the days of Romulus, as is had ſacrilegiouſly” ſeized upon + 
Y An 


harboured 


8 „ VV 
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yu ia hondurabiy obtained the Conſu 
reward of his ze for che publick- 1 
that Vindichus deſerved a ſhare® of the recom 
gave him the freedom of the city, and the privil 
voting in Whatever tribe he wus pleaſed | 
an honout which had hever before been red apo | 
a ſlave. © This liberty of voting,” pn à long time 
after, out of a popuſar deſign, granted to other freed 
men; and from this Vindicius, a perfett manumiſſion is 
called to this day Viadida. This done; the g f 
the King and his family were given to be plund 
= people, and the palacewas Tevelled with the g | 
the pleaſanteſt part of the Campa Marius dal wa 
polſaledd by Targuin; this dent. deyored to the ſervice 
of Mars (3). The corn upon it | 
juſt — and the ſheaves yet remaining on the | 
ground, they thought it not lawful to threſn Them, uo | 
make any uſe of them becauſe they were co! ed ; 
bur all with one conſent fell to work, and carried the 
ſhocks to the river; then cutting down the trees they 
threw them in alſo, leaving the loil- (intirely bare 
clear from any thing growing upon it) "wo the Deity. 
Now theſe 88 in in great quantities onè upon 
another, the ſtream could not carry ther far, but dg 
that ſhallow place where what was firſt thrown'in funk, 
and ſtuck to the bottom. Fandom fingi g no further 
paſſage, every thing was there and interwoven 
agar." and the ftream worked the mals int ton firmneſs, | 
by waſhing down mud, which fettling became - 
an-acceſſion of matter as well as Ct Ge rubbiſh x | 
inſomuch that the force of the current could not remove 
it, but rather by its gentle preſſure cloſed and ſtrength- 
ened it. By reaſon of its bulk anck ſolidiry it was capa- 
ble of growing ſtill bigger, and of retaining the greareft = 
part of what the ſtream brought down. This is the 
place now called the Hah: Wand; ſeveral temples have 
been ſince. built upon it, with ſpacious porties's, | 'and it 


is called i in 1 Lain it (6) Inter ano aner {be- | 
© eta 4.4 By * 207 tuen 
and R it to n 1500 was ſo called; -mithiour 


by lowing i it with corn. | doubt, becauſe the Fabrician brid ge 
gy |  Joine 
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teen the tea iden} 4-T | 
not at the dedication; of 7. arquin's: held; _ in 
gave another ad- 
jacent field to the publick, and for hoe obtained great 
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after: times, when Targui nia, a veſtal, 
honours, and this amongſt the reſt; that of all women ſhe 


alone ſhould 1 to give her teſtimony in court r 


but when they alſo decreed her the liberty to marry 
lhe refuſed -it. ;-- This i is op, ren which ſome give 
of the matter, Fog 277 525 wow 2 ito S626 2 7+ þ Het £3284 

Targuin, 3 of a return: to his: kingdom by 
conſpiracy, found a kind reception among the Tufcans, 
who with a great army attended him into the field. 


The conſuls headed the Romans againſt them; and the 


armies were drawn up in two conſecrated places, the 
one called the Anfan grove, the other the Aſurvian 
meadow. . When they came to charge, Aruns the ſon 


of Targuin, and Brutus the Raman Conſul encountering 
each other, not by chance but out of rage and 8 | 


(the one againſt a tyrant and enemy to his cbuntry, the 
other to be revenged for his baniſhment) ſet ſpurs to 

their horſes, and engaging with an inconſiderate Fury; 
each neglected his own ſecurity, and ſo both fell toge · 
ther in che combat. The reſt of the battle was as fu- 


rious and bloody as this firſt onſet; the ſlaughter was 


equal on both ſides; and at length the armies were 
ſeparated by a ſtorm... Valerius was much concerned, 
knowing the ſucceſs of the day; and found his 


men as much, diſmayed at the ſight of their on dead, 
AS, . 75 the loſs of the wor Ty for to, _ 


Fi 
% . 5 833 * 2 N 43 5 7 7 n 12 


joined it bee onde fide er ng rie of his foldiers,”! 55105 
the . and it was joined to 45 *; 

it by the Ceſlian bridge onthe fide (8) Far fay _y chaten 550 
Re che erer 2 +=. not in uſe 308 the Grecians till 
er ea dae Marathon, Which 

Cole win fic to de the voice: happened ſixteen years after the 
of the God Fan; but without death of Bruins. Before that 
doubt it was an artifice made uſe time they ſolemnized the funerals 
'of by Valerius, who thought it the of their great men with ublick 
2 beet . games and c6mbars. * * : har 3 
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a near vier of their own loſs, were mote inclined to, 
judge themſelves defeated, than hy their uncertain 
gueſſes at the enemies loſa to think they had gained 
the victory. But when night came on, (and ſuch. a 
night as one may preſume muſt follow ſuch a battle) 
and the armies. were laid to reſt, it is ſaid, that che 
grove ſhook, and a loud voice was heard, ſaying, that 
the Tuſcans had loſt, one man more than the Romans (7). 
| _ voice, doubtleſs, was preternatural, and the Ro- 
preſently entertained, it with ſhouts and expreſſi- 
wry of joy: - whilſt the Tu/cans. through fear and amaze+- 
ment deferted their tents, and were moſt of them diſ- 
perſed. The Romans falling upon the remainder, which 
amounted ro near 5000, them-priſoners, and plun- 
dered the camp. When they numbered the dead, they 
found on the Tw/cans ſide 11, 300, and on the Romans 
ide as many, excepting only one man. This fight 
happened upon the laſt day of February, and Valerius 
triumphed upon the conqueſt, bein 95 firſt Conſul 
that made his entry in a chariot with four horſes... This 
2 was very magnificent; nor did it, as ſome 
uggeſt, move any envy or indignation in the 
tors, for then it would not have continued to be a mat - 
ter of emulation or ambition ſo many ages after. The 
people applauded likewiſe the honours he pald to his 
deceaſed collegue at his funeral; he on this occaſion 
pronounced an oration in his praiſe, which ſo pleaſed 
the Romans, and found ſo good a reception, —ͤ— from 
thence it became cuſtomary for the moſt conſiderable 
perſons to celebrate the funerals of great and good men 
vich 1 in their com mendation. (8) Tus oration - 


«> . 4 


poets in 4 3 85 of 1 St 


det | 


lieus, that he made a ſpeech in 


praiſe of the ſons of Oedipus at 
their interment, is ſaid in 00" 

fattery to the Athenigns.. The 
honour of this in vention is due 

- the Romans, who have likewiſe 
his advanta 
hat they obſerved more equity 


0 jutice'n choſe occaſions han 
OL : 


: vice 
over the reciant, 


bonour only to ſuch as fell in 
ing for their country; whe! 
the Romans conferred it indie. 
rently on. all. great men, in what 
capacity ſoever the I how ſer: 


752 . lick, } n 
very. <tr * al re 5 
ſerve t = 
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c his 18 85 to be lde d! any. FEED orations 
ameng the Griekss unleſs, according to the orator 
Anavimenes's account, we acknowledge Solon: 90 An 
been authot of the cuſtom. 
But chat part ef Lalerius's babs ian which Save 
offenes · to the pedple, / was, this. : Brutus, whom they 
eſtermed as the father of their liberty, had not pre. 
ſumed to ford it without a collegue, but firft aſſumed 
one and then another as partner with him in the govern» 
ment: whereas Valerius, ſaid they, drawing all into bis 
orten power, becomes a ſucceſſor not offly to Bratus's Cn. 
late, to which be has no'right, but to-Farquin's tyramg, 
Lo what purpoſe i is it, ſay they, in words to extel Brutus, 
oben in his. attions he imitates Tarquin, coming out ſingle 
With all the rods and axes to attend bim, and from an houſe 
more ftately than the King's palace which. he | demalifped. 
And the fry is, Valerius dwelt in a very grand houſe 
dn the tep of Velia, and ſo commanded the Forum, 
looking down from an eminence upon all below; the 
approach to it was difficult from 8 an, ſo that when 
he came down with his train, it made a very 
appearance, like the ſtate of a King. But Paterius 
ſhowed how much it imported men in power and great 
offices to have their ears open to freedom of ſpeech and 
to liſten to truth rather than flattery; for hearing from 
his friends that he was cenſured by the people, he 
neither diſputed nor reſented the matter, but immedi- 


ately over _ got together a great number of work- 5 
men, and pulled down his houſe to the ground; ſo that in mil 
the morning when the people flocked thither to fee the bs 


ruins, they loved and admiredthe generofity of the man, 
but were grieved for the houſe, as they would have been 
for a man put to death in a heat, without the forms of a 
nt e and N the loſs of ſo WP and if 


2 T5 Ke de chile for Ty met with this bs porting pub. 
füuͤtute the conſuls ſhould only have cola might allow of this _ 
ie rods born before them in the juſt at that time, to pleaſe the 


city, and the axes when _—_ — but it is certain it had n0 
were in the field. The Patricians only were 


0) I know not where Phearh . qualified for the Coe oo 
3 | | 


envy and malice of others. They were concerned like- 
wiſe for their chief magiſtrate, as for one that was now 


without a houſe of his own, and forced to take up bis 
dabitatiqn with others. For Valerius was entertained by 


his friends, till the people gave him a piece of ground, 
and an houſe was built upon. it leſs ſtately than She for- 


mer, in the place where now ſtands the 5 of Victory. 


And now reſolving that the government, as well as 


dimſelf, inſtend of being terrible, ſhould become eaſy 


and grateful to the populace, (9) he parted the axes 


from the rods, which always upon his entrance into 
the aſſembly, in a reſpectful manner, he vailed to the 
people, thus ſeeming to acknowledge the ſupreme 
power to belong to them; and this the conſuls abſerve 
to this day. But the people were not aware that this 
was done not to leſſen his own authority, as they ima- 
gined, but to keep down and abate their envy by this 
moderation; and that he by this means gained as much 


of real power as he loſt of the appearance of it; for 


the people ſubmitted to him in every thing with plea- 
ſure; and ſo agreeable was his behaviour to them, that 
they gave him the name of Poplicola, which ſignifies 
one who courts the people; and in this name all his for- 
mer names were loſt; this therefore we ſhall uſe i in 
relating the ſequel of his life. 

(1) He gave'free leave to any t to de for the Con- 
fulſhip during the vacancy ; but before the election, 
miſtruſting futurity, and fearirig leſt he ſhould meet 
vith oppoſition from the emulation or ignorance; of 
his collegue, while he had the ſole power he employed 
it in effecting ſeveratexcellent and uſeful deſigns. Firſt 
be ſupplied the vacancies in the ſenate, which was now 

my Revs e dN of "Wis: ſenmors ny 
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which di no o Plebeias was G75 585 nor dit that 550 my 25 
mitted 15 iy long time. Luciygs *bove eleven ' years,” for in the 
dextius was the 5 among them twelfth:year 'both coulald! were a 
that was advanced to that honnur, oe gs ow — * 
145 years after the OCCurences of tri 
phich Plutarch i is * in this N IS Won 
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riful a fabrick, undefervedly demoliſhed to ſatisfy tha 
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deen put to death by Targuin, and many ſlain in the 

late battle. Thoſe who were regiſtered, it is. ſaid, 
amounted to one hundred and ſixty- four. Afterwards 
he made ſeveral laws, which added much to the people's 
power; one, granting offenders the liberty of appealing 
to the people from the judgment of the conſuls; a ſe: 

cond, that made it death for any one to accept the 
magiſtracy without the people's conſent ; a third forthe 
relief of poor citizens, which taking off their taxes en- 
couraged them to labour; another againſt diſobedience 
to the conſuls, which was no leſs ee than the reſt, 

=P 


mit it ever to 
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| allotted the temple of Saturn for the n in which 
to this day they repoſit the tribute money, and granted 
the people the liberty of chuſing two young men as 
Veſors, i. e. Treaſirers. The | firſt were Publius Vetu- 
rius and Marcus Minutius; and a great ſum was collect- 
ed; for they aſſeſſed one hundred and thirty thouſand 
perſons, excuſing orphans and widows from the pay- 
ment. After he Had made theſe: regulations, he ad- 
mitted Lucraius, the father of Luerktia, as his collegue, 
and gave him the precedence in the government, by 
reſigning up the Faſees,” or Rods to him, as due to his 
years; which mark of reſpect to age was ever after 
continued. But within a few: days Lucretius died, and 
Marcus Horatius ſucceeded in A an For the re- 
maining part of the year. 
Whilſt Targuin was making preparations in 7 e 
for a ſecond war againſt the Romans, it is ſaid a por- 
 tentous accident happened. During the time that he was 
upon the throne, having almoſt finiſhed the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and deſigning (whether it was his 
own thought, or the direction of ſome Oracle) to place 
an earthen chariot on the top, he employed ſome 
Tuſcan artificers of Veii to make it, but Gow after was 
expelled from his kingdom. The work when model- 
led was ſet in a furnace, but the clay ſnowed not thoſe 
qualities which uſually attend its nature, to ſubſide and 
be condenſed upon the exhalation of the moiſture, but 
roſe up and ſwelled to ſuch a bulk, that being conſoli- 
dated and firm, notwithſtanding che temoval of the 
head and breaking down the walls of the furnace, it 
could not be taken out without much difficulty. The 
diviners looked upon this as a prognoſtick of ſucceſs 
and power to thoſe who ſhould have it in their poſſeſſion 
the Veientes therefore reſolved: not to deliver it to the 
Romans, who demanded it; but anſwered, that-it ra- 
ther belonged to Targuin than to thoſe Who forced him 
into exile. A few days after, whilſt they were cele- 
brating the races at Veii, with the uſual ſnows and ſo- 
kmnities ; the charioteer who had gained the prize, 
having the crown on his head, and ſoftly driving his 
5 EEE b viftorious 
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victorious chirive out of the ring, the. horſes, 
any apparent cauſe, ſtarted on a- ſudden, and ny es 
a divine inſtigation, or mere accident, hurried away 
their driver full ſpeed to Rome; he tried in vain to ſtop 
them by pulling the reins and ſpeaking gently to them g 
they continued to run on furiouſſy, till coming near 
the capitol, they overturned the chariot, (2) by gate 
called Ratumena. This occurrence fo ſurprized and ter- 
rified the Veientes, that they imme Fee! the , 
foe to be delivered up. _ 
ain, the ſon of Demaratus,. wh he was 0 r 
1 Sabins, had made a vow to build a te 
Fupite Capitolinus, and this was the temple which 
guin the Proud, the ſon or grandſon of him that 500 
made this vow, began, but could not dedicate, becauſe 
he loſt his kingdom before it was finiſned. When it 
was completed and furniſhed (3) with all i its ornaments, 
' Poplitola had a great ambition to dedicate it. But many 
of the nobility, though they envied not the honours 
due to his great ſervices in peace and war, J* 75 
not bear that he ſhould, ufurp that, which, | 
belonged to another: therefore they be He 
rius to ſue for the dedication; and whi 
abſent, being obliged. to lead the army into Ne 6a 
they voted it to Horatius, and accordingly conducted 
him to the capitol, well knowing, that were Pape 
| Preſent, they ſhould not have prevailed. | et lome 
write, that Poplicola was by lot deſtined BY 15 al 


to the ere and Horatius to che dedication (4); Bur 
it 


(2) It war called from di- (4); Plutgrch means | that it. is 
accident, for the driver's name plain from what W th at the ( 
Was Ratumenas. _ . dedication that the confals had BW and 
* (3) Which was not till Ph not been deftined by lot, one 10 in t. 
cola s third conſulſhip. Phis tem- the war, and the other to che de- piad 
ple was 200 feet long, and 185 dication.; for ſuch a deciſion of on 
or ſomething more deep. The would have been looked upon a: WW the f. 
front was adorned with three rows a mark of the will of the Gods; WW hemp 
of columns, and the fides with and Poplico/a's brother would not the ! 
two. In the pave were three have preſumed to interrupt Hers: tinua 


cells, or chapels, one of Jupiter, tius in the ſolemnity, nor would 
another of Juno, and the third of the people have ſuffered it, if he 
 Mingvua. . had been ſo minded. _—_— 
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ir is eaſy to judge of what paſt between them om this 


affair, from what hippendd « an: the: dey of the dedient 
tion: for u thirteenth of September, whickhap> 
pens about as 4 Il moon of the month Mrerugitan, 


the people floaking tothe capital, and ſilence P, | 
enjoined, Maratag, after the! perfarmance! of other 
coreinonits, holding 'tlic doors; Stadiding to euſtem, 
10unced:: 3 of dedication;' hen Marta 
bröther of Popleoey who ; > had. ſtodd for fome tie at 
the door, abſerving opportunity, eried, N 
thy ſau lits deduin = rote Fhis mad a great: 
fog upon the auditory, yet did not at afl diſc | 
Horatius, uh only replied, Them craft: thi 2 100 
whither Jos pleaſt, for I foull nat udmit of ſorrow ;: "aud 
ſo went pn with tlie dedication. Fhis : news was nut 
true, but NMurtis thought the lie might divert him fruiin 
proceeding in the ceremony. Haratiut appears by this 
inſtance to have been a man of admirable con 
vhether he preſently ſaw through the cheat, or * ed 
it to be true without fhowing any emotidh.” 
ſucceſs attended the dedication of the ſecund tem d. 
The firſt, which was built by Torguty, and decdlicatetl 
by Horatius, (5) was burnt in the civil Wars. () Tbe 
ſecond Sylla built; and dying 'befare the dedication, | 
that hondur' was given to Catulus; but when thisswas 
demoliſhed in the Hitellian ſeditibn, : Feſpgſian (chhſe 
good fortune likewiſe attended him in this) began a 
res and ſaw it finiſhed, but lived. not to ſee the, 1 in 
of it, which happened ſoon, alter. Ae was morg on 
bv manifeſtly eontriaiets Lies: a -with ein of mukke, 4 ich 
(5) In the Wars between lla he had taken odt of * of 
and Marins. It was conſeerated Tupitir” Olympint at Ain, tld 
in third year of the 68th Olym- tranſported to Nome. Caray C- 
piad, 504 years before the birth ſeerited it ſixty-ſeven: years before 
of out Saviour, and was deſtroyed the birth of Chriſt; and "fourteen 
the ſecond year of the #5 9h O. after the deſtruction of the former. 
lympiad, eighty-one years Sylla was heard to fay; as he Was 
the incarnation, ſo that” its con- dying. that he had been ünfor- 


tinuance was no more A 423 tunate in nothing, but in not hay- 


n. ing been able to dedie 
temple, 8 rid Je 
_ (6) Sa baile and dene it trig 4.3 N12 


S 4 (ii 


the very 


Hut when they 
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tunate than gya, for Sylla died before the-iledichelon of 


his work, Yeſpaſia 
ſooner | was Vest 


7 before the deſtruction of it, for no 
ay dead but the capitol was burnt: 


A fourth was built and dedicated by Dumitiam. It it 


faid Targuin expended forty thouſand pc 
Ren e! the greaelt treaſure of 
any te man in Rome would not pay for the 
af this temple in our days, Pa nd — 
thouſand talents. The pillars ate of Pentelict (8) marble, 
and finely. proportioned, and theſe” we ſaw at Athens; 
rl ney aa —_ One liſhed, 
they gained not ſo much in beauty, as in 
kin 5 being rendered too lender. But if an —. 
the magnificence of the capitob-ſhould 
furvey a gallery, à hall or bath in Domitian s palace, or 
the apartments of ones oa Er it Bere 


after admiring 


wrote of a profuſe man, 

* gi 

155 of 

e might readily a to 
or noble, A 


who Was Kiljed iy” 


ig 1 Ir what Pluterch 271 [EY 
ho true, there was no private man 


in Rare ſo wealthy in the days of 
Traian, as there were in the times 


aof the commonwealth, and under 
;the other emperors,” We read in 
. hiſtory. of AÆmilius Scgurus, who 


in his ÆAdileſhip erected a theatre 


, for an entertainment of but a few 
days continuance, in which were 
669, pillars, ſome of marble, ſome 

pf hraſs, and athers of cryſtal; 


ooo ſtatues filled up the f aces 
E 


en thoſe pillars; and the 


whole ſtage was * with the 


richeſt tapeſtry, and that almoſt 


. 


2 25 
8 


y laviſWd wealth, to virtue ater. wetend; _... 
V bounty's. @. diſeaſe, an itch to . ot 0-1 
Don it ol Pola ut 0 le 
'only an eh of Building, aud. s 
eee p lite Midas, F converting all into 0 and Previous 
And ſo much for this ſubject. 


eee, after the great battle 4 he loſt His ſon 
N 9 ee "Wh; ate fled to 


£ all covesed wk iures 
and valuable. When the entet- 


his houſe at Nome, that ad been 
made uſe of on that occaſion, ſeat 


whereby goods tothe value of five 
hundred N pounds were 
conſpmed, and yet they were but 


md of ſilver in 
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tainment was over, Scaurus, who 
ſcorned to have any thing ſeen in 


all to his country ſeat at Teſcalun, 
which was ſet on fire by his flayes; 


a part of that pompous furniture 
that had not been a month in uſe. 
22 one has heard of the wealth 
Craſſus, who had an eftate 


f ear. 
in land 9 ahovg's mien Nr. 


2 . SLA. 


8 
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Cluftum; rand; ſought ald fremd Larar Pons, then 
the moſt powerful Prince of Italy, anda nian of great 
worth and honour, who uſſured him of his affiſtance; 
and immediately — 1-9o —— rea 
quiring chem to receive Tarpuin as their King. 
owning ory he proclaimed: war, and havir —— 5 
the time and plabe where he intended his a 

proached — a great army. (1). "nf lia | 
ſence was choſen Conſul a ſecond time; and Titi Lu- 
cretius his collegue z but returning to Rome,” and defir- 
ing to be! thought: more brave eee (2)he 
built the city Sg lui while Pur ſoma lay encamped: in 
the 3 of it, andi walling it at à great 
expence, placed there a colony of 700 men, that it 
might be thought the war gave him little oonctern: But 
Porſenns making a vigorous aſſault, obliged the de- 
fendants to retire to Nome and would have entered the 
city along with them, had not Phpliecla, by ſallying out 
at the gate, prevented it; and joining battle by che fide 
of the Tyber, oppoſed the eneiny, who preſſed on wich 
their multitude; but at laſt ſinieing under his honour- 
able wounds, he was carried out Bf the field. ** 
ſame fortune befel Latretius, ſo that the Romaùt beit 
diſmayed retreated. into the city for their ſecurity, an 
| Rome was in great hazard of being taken che enemy 
— | quark I their (xs es Woo bridge, whe _— 


HY e 207. view! or [heed 

* 340 T* 811 5 01 
PX Cornelis Ballas left by will to the kings chat reigned in eps. 
every Romas citizen, twenty-five which kings were called Luci 


Denarii, amounting to about fix - Moses. | 4645 it D. £924 25 
teen dale of our money; and (4) Auen did. not march a- 
it is well known that many .gainſt ere following. 
private men among the Romans — Aer third conſulſhip, 
maintained from ten to twenty wherein 3 T 
thouſand ſlaves, mob for ewes for his collegue. 
but oſtentation. 402) That gity l for- 
1.8). Pentohe, was, 2 borough or tified under his ſocond conſulſhip. 
Attica, near ; Which em _—_ and conſequently. before Name was 
of marble. . - menaced by Porſenna;; nor Was it 
(9) Lond... or. Lars: fi anifies built out of aftentatian;or:to ſhow 
King i in the Tuſcan . and how much he ſurpaſſed Porſamna in 
vas atrributed to Perſina, bę- Courage, but to ſerve ns à ſaff᷑ 
| a. he was the moſt potent of all * againſt the Latins, and Her- 
nici, 


»% 


266 „e FIR 94 5 
(3) Heratius Cocleg, ſeconded: by two of the .moſtinid. 
nent men in Rane, (4) Hemmit and Suni, dun ia 
made head againſt hem. He abtained the name of 
Cocles from the loſs of on af his eyes in dit Wan or, 
as others ri, from the ſtatneſs of his noſes hy which 
both bis eyes as well as both his eye brei fmed f 
be almaſt zoinad together ; and hence they. intending 
to call; him:Cyclops, by a defect in. gronountiation 
uſually called dim Cela, This Cocker kept tire bridge 
and repulſed-the enemy, tifl his own: part brot it 
down and then in his armour caſt himſelf into 
che river, and ſwam to the other Gde, being wowided 
ypon his hip with a'Ta/cen ſpear. " Paplicalki ndeniring 
his courage, (5) obliged'the —— to — 2 — 
and to make à preſent to flaratius of as much 26 
each of them reſpectivehy ſpent i in a day, and afterwards 
they gave him as much land a6 he himſelf could encircle 
with e one day beſdes they erected a brazen 
ſtatue to his honour in; the temple: of Vulcan; as a re- 
. for. che Jameneſs : her contracted from his wound. 
hile Per ſenna was laying cloſe ſiege to the city, a 
peſtilenice raged amongſti;the: Romans," and a new army 
of the ſuſcans made incur ſions into the country. P. 
KAeola therefore, now choſen Conſul for the third timo, 


thought it a ſafeſt way t keep upon, the defenfive.; 
however 


31 ww 90 D151 20 113,03 unn en 4 202 
ch: who "al hogan to grow too, and adds that they had the 
| formidable. comman n__ the right wing. 
(3) He war the foi of one f (5) The manner in which D. 
pra. onſul Horatizs's brothers, and 22 relates this eireumſtance, 
deſcended from that Horatia who tends more to the henbur of Hh 
remained victonous in the combat sarius, for he ſays it proeeeded 
betwint the Horgriz and ali from the mere motion of the peo- 
in the reign of Tullus Figfiliuu. ple. However it was; this pre- 
() Thave ventured here to cof- ſent could not hut amount to a 
rect the text, Where Nlusarth ſays -very- conſiderable” ſam, for even 
it was Heominlus and Luerelius;. the women were not ' exempted 
but how cbuld Lucretius be there, on this oceaſion, ſo chat he could 
: who had juſt before been wound- not have ſo few as three handed 
ed, and carried off? Livy calls thouſand contributers. ” 
che two officers, who affifted Ho- (5) This ſträtagem of Pep 
ratius Coles; in the defence of the hs is deſcribed at large by . 
bridge Herminiur' and Lartius. in lib. 11. cap. 17. | 
- Dionyfius. of 4s does ſo (7) Diony/ius of Hulitarnaſſes 


CA ſays, 


A with every virtue, but 0 


talents... Refolving 


in the Tiſcas habic "% ae 
the 2 2 
7 
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ed, 9 that . 


e King's quarters, and 


00 ee we 
. 22 — oc 
The Rory of Aducigs'ia 


was a perion 
eminent 


to Kill Parſenna,. he e 


uſing their en come 0 


the ſeat}(7) where the King lat amongſt his 

not certainly knowing the King, and 4 Ebel 2 fear 1 
to enquire, he drew his ſword; an him who 
amongſt all the reſt ſcemed, moſt . He was 


upon this immediately ſeized and e A pan 


of fire 


— ſaid, Taue overcome 5 terrars 75 Pa . 


ſanding near the King, who in 
fice, (8% Mygns. thruſt, his right! 
and 4 7 je e Adels a nga with a 2 —— and 


to ſacri- 
hand into the flame, 


a, Jt, 090 


anguifbed, by. bis Lene, and gratitade obliges, me 40 


diſcques, what no puni 
. then, that (300, Remanes 


* — "ri? 


" % 8 


* # + #4, 
+4 (NS 


ſent, but 4 his Secretary Was 


"miſtaken for him.” If the "King conclude it was add 


had been there in 22 it would 
have been impoſfible for Murine 
not to have diſtinguiſhed him. 


(8) Ly ſays that Por fa threat- | 0 
0 26 
to force him to diſcover his accom- - than in 


ned Matin / Wirk the rack, in ordet 


could ærtort. 
al wich che fame dehign, Jurte 


He aſſured him 
about 


Gs, the Kiez WAS. not then pre- Jad. Dioryber 8 word 


of it, ſo that one may 


rationall 
.on purpoſe 
to give the action à preater Tuftre, 
d make it — he more” ſur- 


WT her is a tro en 
dae l in this account, 
t Dionyſus gives of it. 


oma and that upon this menace He tells us that Fo Gone entered 
zcius plunged his hand into the, him to priſon, and that he re- 


flame, to let his enemy ſee that 
he was not to be intimidated. Ar - 
cordingly Piutarch, himſelf makes 


overcome , the terrars , of Porſenna. 


. Livy is the only writer that makes 


mention of 1; ius e his 


leaſed him upon his ſon's advice, 


Who told him, that his; Rrong- - 


of; ſecurity againſt the attem 
Mucius lay in the ſequel, 1 bave . ; ry "be 


ke Tay on W. 5 


the Romans, . wo 


rely, mich more tha n to 


e 


——Ü—— —— —ͤ— ce — —— — 


that he was not troubled however that he had ales 


Ai⸗ appointment,” Freceptor to 77. dreſs without being ſeen. 
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: —w__ ö Ont for an o 
— de by lot was deſtined to make the firſt atten 


ſince he found him to be ſo good z man, and one who 
deferved rather to be a friend to the Roman, than an 


mueh out ef fear of the 300 Roman, as from an admi- 
ration of the Roman courage. All other writers call this 


man Mutins Scævola- yet (1) Athenodorus the ſon of San - 


doit; in a book iddreſed' to Ofavia, Cæſar's ſiſter, avers 
he way alſo called Paſtbumius. Poplicola not ſo much 
eſteeming Porſema's enmity dan gerous to Rome, as his 
friendſhip and alliance *ſerviceable, was induced to re- 
fer the'controverſy betwixt him and Tarquin to bis ar- 


ditration, and ſeveral times ſummoned Tarquin to ap- 
pear, and make his defence, undertaking to prove him 


che worſt of men, and juſtly deprived of his kingdom. 
But Targuin proudly replied, be would admit no judge, 
mich leſs Porte ha, ho had forſaken his alliance. 5 
reſenting this anſwer, and miſtruſting the equity of his 
cauſe, being likewiſe ſollicited to it by his ſon ums, 
who was earneſt for the Roman intereſt, made à peae 


4 — theſe conditions, that they ſhould reſign the country 


they had taken from the Tuſcunt, reſtore all ' priſoners, 
and receive their fugitives. Lo confirm the peace, the 
"Ronians gave as hoſtages ten of the nobility's ſons, and 


as many daughters, amongſt whom was Valeria, 1 
daughter of Poplicola. 4, 7 


Upon theſe aſſurances, Poerſenna ceaſed from all 205 
of hoſtility. The Roman virgins going down to the 


river to bathe, at that part where the crookedneſs of the 
bank embracing the waters, rendered them ſmooth and 
ſerene, by and e no o guard, nor any 2 coming 


| I . 
00 1 He was a Koick philolo * n votes gp but 
er, who had been Preceptor to that they deſired them to keep at 

8 Hu, and was afterwards, by ſome diſtance, that they might U- 

bertus. 8705 Dionyfius ſays that he went 


(2 Dioryfics on the contrary, with them himſelf. 
(4) Die 


To this Porſenna gave credit, and' n | 
expteſſed an inclination to a truce; not, 1 ſuppoſe, 10 


or going over, were cacouraged to ſwim to the other 
fide, notwithſtanding the depth and violence of the 
ſtream. Somme affirm that ane of them, by name Cela, 
paſſing over on horſeback, perſuaded the. reſt to follow. 
But upon their ſafe. arrival coming to Paplicala, he 
neither admired or approved their raturn, but was con- 
cerned, leſt he ſhould appear leſs faithful than Por/en-, 
va, and this boldneſs in the virgins ſhould argue treach-, 
ery in the Romans; ſo that apprehending them, (3) he 


ſent them back to Porſenna. But Tarquin's men having 
intelligence of this, laid a ſtrong ambuſcade on the 
other ſide for thoſe that conducted them; a a ſkirmiſh 
enſuing, Valeria, the daughter of Poplicola ruſhed through 
the enemy and fled, and with the aſſiſtance of three of 
ber retinue made good her eſcape; whilſt the reſt were 
in great danger, being ſurrounded by the ſoldiers. 
trans, Porſenns's fon, having intelligence of their dar- 
ger, haſtened to their reſcue, Bd pureng the enemy,to 
flight, delivered the Romans, When Fer ſeuna ſaw. the 
_ virgins returned, he demanded, who was the author and 
promoter of the deſign, and underſtanding Clz/ig. to he 
the perſon, he looked upon her with a mild and chear- 
ful countenance, and commanding one of his horſes to 
be brought ſumptuouſly adorned, made hex a. preſent. 
of it. This is produced as an evidence by. thoſe, who 
affirm that Clzlie only paſſed the river on horſeback, 
but others deny this conſequence, looking upon it merely 
as an honour the Tuſcans paid to her courage, Which 
had incited her co ardy T 


1panions to ſo hardy an. enterprize.. 


"A 9 


However it be, her (4) ſtatue on horſeback ſtands in 
the Via Sacra, as it leads to the Palatium; though ſome, 
ſay it is not the ſtatue of Clælia, but of Valeria. Por- 

ſenna being thus reconciled to the Romans, obliged them 
vith a freſh inſtance of his generoſſty, and commanded, 


% Dionyſus on the contrary be ſeen. Ve are told that it ar . 
tells us in expres terms, that in reed by a fire which, 9 
his time, that is in the reign. of wera/ of the contiguous nildings.. 


agel there were no remains of Platarchwithout doubt was milled 
that ſtatue, There is not, ſays he, in by thoſe who pretended to ſhow. 


Gur days any thing of that flatue io him the antiquities of Rome. 115 
ene, , 0 The 
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them but their arms,” 


ng incurſions upon the Ro- 


mans, Marcus Valrius, brorfer to Poplicola, was made 


Conſul, and with him Poſthinnins Tubertus; but the chief 
management of affairs was ſtil} under the direction of 
cola. Marrus obtained two great victories, in the lat- 


ter of which he flew 13000 Sabins without the loſs of one 


Roman, and was rewarded not val with a triumph, but 


alſo with a houſe built in the Palatium at the publick 
charge. And whereas the doors of other houſes opened 


inward they made this to open outward into the ſtreet, as 
intimating by this privilege, that he was always ready 
for the publick ſervice. The fame faſhion in their doors 
the Greeks, they ſay, had of old, which appears from 
their comedies, wherein thoſe who are going out make 


a noiſe at the door within, to give notice to, ſuch as 


aſs by or ſtand near the door, that they may not re- 
ceive any hurt by the opening of it. ee 


- -Fhe next year Poplicols was made conſul the fourth 
tide,” When a confederacy of the Sabins and Latin, 


threatned a war; at the ſame time, a ſuperſtitious fear 
over-run the city, becauſe all the women then pregnant 


17 The Taſeam were always as of the booty, a9 raiſed grea 
well furnifted and ſupplied in © ſums from the ſale of it 
their camp, as they could be ii a 46) In the beginning of Tar- 
city, and wheneyer they decamp- guiz's reign, a woman unknown 
ed; they conſtantly ſet fire to it; ſhowed him nine volumes of the 
but | Porferma for once broke Siylline oracles, which the offer- 
through that cuſtom in favour of ed to ſell him at a certain price. 
the Romans. This was a very Tarquin wy ben) 00 dear; 
magnificent preſent; for the pub- 2 ſne burnt: three, an 


lick treaſurers poffeſſed themfelves demanded-the ſame price for the 


remaining 


. 
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brought forth imperſeck childeen; am wert deliveted 
— their time. Ponlicala having thereupon conſult- 
2 (6) the-books of the dilyli, ſacriſierd ta Phu, and 
newed certain obſolete games, which had — 
| ting ordained by an ancient Oracle of Apallo. Having 
by theſe ceremonies animated the city with confidence 
in the Gods, he prepared to arm himſelf - againſt tho 
menaces of men; for at that time nothing was:talked 
bol but formidable leagues, and warlike Preparations of 
ſtates confederated againſt the Romans. There was ong 
eſtato 


Appius Clanſia t the Sabins, a man of a great 
and remarkable ſtrength of body, but moſt eminent for 


his virtue, and his eloquence; he (as it happens to 
all great men) could not eſcape the envy of others; and 
this was chiefly occaſioned by his preventing the: war z 
his enemies inſinuating that he ſuffered the Romans ta 
increaſe in power, that he might have a better — 
tunity of enſlaving his own country. He knowing 
readily theſe reports would be received by the — 
tude, and how offenſive they would be to the abettors 
of the war, was afraid to ſtand a trial; but being power- 
fully ſupported by his friends and relations, he raiſed a 
tumult amongſt the Sabins, which delayed the war: 
Poplicola who was careful not only to inform himſelf of 
every thing that paſſed among them, but alſo to pro- 
mote and increaſe the ſedition, diſpatched emiſſaries 


with theſe inſtructions to Clauſus, That Poplicola was 
aſſured of his goodneſs and juſtice, and thought it unworthy 
of bim, though injured, to ſeek revenge upon bis fellow- 
citizens; yet if be pleaſed for bis own fecurity to leave his 
enemies evans come' to _— be JR be ne . both in 


 Publick 


remuinlvg fix. The tyrant lau; . 5 ought to ſave the three that were' 
ed at her abſurdity in demanding left by paying her the ſam ſhe de- 
the ſame ſum of money for ſix, manded. Theſe books. were kept 
which he thought too much for with the utmoſt care, and by de- 
the nine. Upon this ſhe burnt cree of the ſenate were to be con- 
three more, 214 fill inſiſted upon fulted in all publick ealamities 
the ſame price. Targuin aſtoniſh- They were — ſafe till _ 
ed at the woman's ſtexdinebs, cons days: of Ma: i u, when they were 
fulted: the augurs, who told him, burnt in nnd fre that dee « 

that his refuſal. of the books was capitol. | __ | 
an affrant to religion, and that he : 070 There 


ange 1 N 2 | — ; | 
eats advertiſed of their app roach; 


——— — all the: kind-offices' of a; Siena be 
gave them the fr . 1 of the city, Ulort ed to every 
one bo acres of land by the river Auio, but to Claaſii 


twenty-five acres, and admitted him into the ſenate; 
this laid:the foundation of his: greatne among tha Ro-. 


mant, and by his prudent conduct he afterwardvarrived 
at: che firſt rank in — and authority, and his poſte- 
97 — Claudii were inferior to no family in Rome. 


hough the departure of theſe men allayed the ſedi- 


tion amongſt the Sabine, yet the chief of the commu- 
nity would not ſuffer them to remain in peace; hut re · 


ſented that Clauſus, who by his preſence could not, 
ſhould by his abſence as a deſerter obtruct their: revebge 
upon the Nomans for all: their injuries. Advancing 
therefore with a great army, they encamped near H- 
dene, and placed an ambuſcade of two thouſand men 
in the obſcure and hollow places about Rome, with à de- 
fign that ſome horſemen ſhould at day-break make»it 
curſions, and-forage up to the very gates of the city, on 
purpoſe to provoke the Romans. to ally out, and then 


retreating dra them inſenſibly into the ambuſcade: But 


Poplicols having that very day been advertiſed of theit 
deſigns by ſome deſerters, prepared himſelf accordingly, 


and made a diſpoſition of his forces. That evening he 
detached Poſthumins Balbus his ſon-in-law at the head of 


3000 foot, with orders to poſt them on the hills under 
which the Sabim lay in ambuſh; and ordered his col- 
legue Lucretius, at the head of the lighteſt and boldeſt 


of the troops, to repulic the foragers z ; whilſt he himſelt 


21142 Wit 
670 There were two Baits bb erk were e Fele, and 


the Claudii in Rome. One Patri- the other Marcelli. In oburſe of 


cian and * other Plebeian. The time the Patrician Familyproduced 
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the camp of 5 — Thus ever 4 ün "t "tc 
bring on Sabins into à f by and that whigh 
moſt to their CM wr ther dend. 


bon, f. inf (of fighting, and making head agiin 
enemy, they both betook- themſelves to Night; thoſe Tt. 
the camp fled” towards them who lay in Ambuſh and 
theſe endeavoured to regain the camp; ſothar both hoped 
| for that aſſiſtance which neither was able to- give; 


and 
they all fell into che hands of thoſe they were endeavOur- 


ing to fly from. They had been all car to pieces but for 
the nearneſs of the city of Fidene, which provet an aſylum 
to ſeveral of them, eipecially to thoſe that quitt "the 
camp winy the Tapes broke i into it; - but. N 
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_ the. = . uſually 


had beak i in * 4 tion were heard to ſay 
Poplicola had delivered their enemies tt 
lame and blind and almoſt  fettered; to be 
by their. words. The people were 23. ye 
ſpoils-of the Sabins,.: pn. Cale ef thei -dptiv 
Poplicola having obtained a ſecond! triumpf, 


mitted che city into the hands of hole 5 were. 15 ; 


ſucceed him in, the government, died full of wn 
alter a life well ſpent in the attainment of every ching 
great and Ble, as far as man is ca 


ittainmietiry, The people, as if they bal da 4 2 7 EY 


in, honour. of; him while. he e Was — but Wen mill 5 


< 


„An 995 $19 ft 1 An Nan 


Fo greatly” , 
menty-thred- confiils, Rhe any clans # . family us 


tors; ahd ſeven cenſors, und 5B. the pe iberius deſcended. 
died _ — and tiro leſſer 1 
OL. | 85 — "> | 


one , Gi had of f the other 5 fucceſs; Pa Ih Wien qetfud- : 


4 

. a 
2 

LE * 
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Erpaily.i in Berge fn ber l ente , be tat 


that: de 2 be buried in the chy, near the place 


_ away immediate. This is done as an atzeſtarion of 


Hast have written; that the one . the ge 


7 = 7 
33 45 2 7 I s | 
* — a 4 0 by J 


e e «decreed; Sp le) 8 8 
arge, every one e niag a radu 
Conde the:expence.;. Beſides, the Women by commen 


conſent. relalyed. to mourn for-him a whole year; which 


was f ſingular inſtance of their gratitude and ſincerte- 
neration fe N people: alſo ordained (r) 


called-i//elia, and: that it heuld remain 2. burying · place 
for his poſterity for ever. (2). But at pre ſent none uf the / 
amily are interred chere. It is true the varp is catried 
chither in ceremony, and a man appointed or that pur · 
aſe places a lighted torch under it, D it 


| 

the privilege due to the deceaſed, and of is neceding | 
from that h honour 3 Sap TIO: 11 body is removed. f 
wing bus the, N nen . 
REIT 447 n Wich * „ Sold * 10 24 3.361 FRET? 169025 . 
3%, 4 5 ot Lied e — ————ů— 8 8 | 
; * = Fo * W. py 801. J. Aale qty; Þ 
125 cola-with Solon. ti : 


sti IHE: 


n NG | angular in aue tc 


5 gat e — 3 occurred in any other of 


S 
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25 11 ſomes ance of all, and by mo: mene 
| rendered to the rich, Libinte to have, been paſſed. by. a def 
pb" ouphit to have added that tioned.” Dionyſus | 


5 -Pepficola to be bu-'* ſur. and Livy Were t60 juſt t6 his Wer 
. becauſe he memory not to take hbtice of but 
2 left ſufficient af his own: (9) Other hiſterians 2 ta of t 
to aniwer the.expence, which is the expence- of . his. funeral vn. that 
a Patticolar'the 'moſt honourable defrayed by the p 5 try u, ſery 
ins his futur. For a man, — not by the commbur ” pat- one 
had expelled the Kings, - and - e ne 
r the peop people, (x). By this. ie appearachatbe- WY tis 
o had been ſour times conf! fore the Romany: had received ; the: s 
and triumphed twice over two Acbenian Jaws, and th e twelve: Place 
potent nations ; for ſuch. a man tables, by which it was forbidden WI . 
to die. poor, in ſpight of ſo many to-bury any one in the. city, this. "nd a 
opportunities, and temptations to cuſtom ws , obleryed;: to 
be rich; this muſt. be looked them. Ir is very likely thay bad: to con 
int 


* as the moſt glorious circum- ' borrowed A * 9 


3 — 


whom he is compared. It i 


tion of happineſs is much more applicable to 


and the IS a . 
tick ane 7 7 the eb and virtue of him ' 


as 4 


is certain that Solow's 0 . 
Egal 


than Tellus. Solon ſays indeed that Tellus had been yery 


happy, becauſe he had led a virtuous life, 


had. good 


children, and died honourably in defence of his coun-, 
try; yet was he never celebrated in Solon's poems as a 
man of very eminent virtue, neither did his children, or 
any employments in the government, make his name 


memorable. But Poplicola, 


while he was alive, Was the 


moſt eminent among the Romans, as well for t io reat-, 


neſs of his virtue as his 


tamily was accounted among. 


ower, and after his 


his 
the moſt hocouratith: Avia 


to our days, the Poplicolæ, Maſalæ, and the reſt of the 


Valerii, for (3) fix hundred 


him as the fountain of their 


years, have acknowled 
our. Though 


7075 


like a gallant man, in the heat of battle maile his. 
poſt, and fought bravely. in defence of his country, yet 


he was ſlain by his enemies ; whereas 


Poplicols after hav- 


ing lain his enemies, a circumſtance much happier than 


to be ſlain b 


by them, after baving ſeen his country We 


torious and. ouriſhing through his conduct both 


general and am 


ate, and having received the 9 9 


nours and triumphs due to ſuch ſervices, died che dea ath- 


before they 
their laws. 21 in Greece none 
were to be buried in their cities 


bur ſuch as had been the founders 1 


of thoſe, cities, or had merited 
that honour. by ſome eminent 
ſervices. The Romane aſſigned 
one particular place for Poplicola's 
funeral pile, _ another wherein 
bis aſhes were depoſited. and that, 
ys Dionyſus, was the | 
place Jar, of all Ho agſcundanti 3 
hmour preferable to all the Soak, | 
and all the empires of the world an 
the opinion of 72 trale 77072 
to conſoft not * 20, 
in thoſe thing 


Woujnejs, 
Keg he- 
— : 


T 2 


were en by - 
as is evident from D. 


. 


Oy Solon 
20 That privile e was conti 
nued to cham in Aug 


arnaſſus. But what — 


Hatic 
by chat writer, that Poplico/a, and 
eſcendants were the only Rc. 
mans. who had ever received . 
hanour even to his time is not ab- 
folutely true; for about fifteen or 
fxtcen years after the death. of 
Peplicola, the bodies of ten mi I 
tribunes N 2 te Te Alain in 
the war a „Wer 
burnt in Fe buried 
8 | from this 
(3) It appears e 
4 e this life about 
the * of Trajay's reign. 


(4) G 


Solon ſo paſſionately deſired, and which of all others he 
thought the moſt happy. Beſides, Solon's wih, con- 
tained in his anſwer to Mimnermus concerning the end of 


a man's life, 


not only draw tears from his friends and acquaintauce, 
but became the ſubje& of an univerſal complaint and 
ſorrow through the whole city; for the very women de- 
plored this loſs, as of a ſon, brother, or a common fa- 


* * 


- ther. As for riches, Solon faid © 


f 4 would be rich, yet not unjuſtly gain; 5 
A curſe atterds what guilt and jraud obtain. 


And Poplicola's riches were not only juſtly acquired, but 
alſo generoufly employed in the relief of the poor. So 
that if Solon was reputed the wiſeſt man, we muſt allow 


Poplicold to be the happteſt ; for what Solon. wiſhed for 


as the greateſt and moſt perſect good, that Poplicolg en- 


joyed to his death. Wherefore Poplicola became as well 
an honour to Solon, as Solon to him, in copying his ex- 
cellent method of modelling a commonwealth ; for by 
ſtripping the conſulſhip of its pride he made it eaſy and 
pleaſant fo the people. He alſo tranſplanted ſeveral of 


Falon's laws to Rome, ſuch as that for impowering the 


prophe to elect their officers, and allowing offenders the 
ibe 
Athens. Poplicola did not indeed create a new ſenate, 


moſt a double number. He ere&ed the: office of Que- 
ſtars ; leſt the conſul, if good, ſhould. not have leiſure 
(4 Cicero thinks' this wiſh of Faxit : cur ! wolito viv ger ora 
Solon's unbecoming a wife man, od NO ny 
he prefers to it that of the poet hen er I die lit not a tear be 
Bin, who wiſhes quite the . fe, 


: 9 es os kt: 
contrary. Nor mourn ny Jriend: around 4 


wy, 1 e 
Nemo me lacrymis decoret, nec Fanera How can I want @ bring, aobilf 
a | | bk Gs 1 


L fight and tears of friends attend my fate. cons 
proves Poplicola's felicity in that reſpect. His death dig 


rty of appealing to the people, as Solon had done at 


PE * 

Porricdky Vn Solon. 9 

N to attend to greater matters; 5 or if bad, Hams 
have any FIDEO: to. injuſtice, E the, govern: 
ment and treaſ! ury both i in is hands. 

The averſion to tyranny Wẽas greater in e tr 
whoſoever endeavoured an uſurpation, was puniſſ 5 
Salon's law only upon conviction; but Poplicola made it 
death without the e of à trial. And though 
Solon juſtly fra. that when he might eaſily have ob- 
rained the ſupreme power, and that eyen with the con- 
ſent of the citizens, he refuſed. to accept it; yet Popli> 

cala merited not leſs, who finding the conſul ar. power 
too abſolute, aun more popular by not uſing 
thority he m ut we muſt allow, that 
the propriety 22 ſuch conduct before 0 


The giady multitude il, beſt an 
If fready yet not "ig rOUS is uy fevay.” N OS hs 
But the remiſſion. of debts was peculiar to Sala 3- and 
this much, ſtrengthened 1 the citizens liberty; for no lam 
whatever could ſecure an equality, if the debts of the 
poor prevented that equality; becauſe where chey 
ſeemed chiefly to exerciſe their liberty, as in 
elections, and adminiſtrations of offices, epi would. be 
moſt enſlaved, being directed and controuled by the 
rich. But it is more extraordinary, that * ſedi⸗ 
tion uſually attends the remiſſion of debrs, yet he, ap- 
plied it as a cure for ſedition: the remedy was hazard- 
ous indeed, but effectual; his virtue and credit being 
ſo great as to filence the clamour which. naturally aries. 
upon ſuch, en The fee ee denne 4 3 "6 
ment was more glorious; for he was himſel 5 
nal, and followed no exatnple, and 2 * aſſo- 


_- did great Hungs by his own conduct; 5 bt i 2 


| cola 
| L borne — ver du of cero oz the ne ber a 
f fame ? 2 10 Platarch, for he tells us in his firſt. 
: ; book of Offices, that the {ebrwians 


(5) Plutarch ads Solon did not owe ſo much to Themi- - 
the inſtitution of the Arerpagus, flocks for che victory he obtained 


than that lawgiver, as has been did to Solon for his conftituyon- 
already obler ved i in his life. Ci- of that court. 
T 3 (6) He 


which however was more ancient over the Medes at Salamin; asthey 


R 
: he WAL; * 


S 
5 


g's goyernment was more happy in the end; for Sohn 
fa the diſſolution of his own commonwealth, but Pop. 
licola's was preſerved inviolable till the civil wars. Sb 
leaving his — engraven in wood, but deſtitute of 3 
2 4 departed from ene whilſt Poplcols by con. 
thaying'in 'the magiftracy thoroughly ſettled the go- 
nthent. And though Solon was ſehhhble of Pyſfratu's 
pibition, yet he was not able to ſuppreſs it, but ſunk 
under the new eſtabliſhed" tyranny ; whereas Poplicola 
Pretty ſubverted and diffolved a potent monarchy, 
* ſtrongly ſettled by long continuance ; being nothing 
inferior to Solon in virtue and diſpoſition, and withal fa. 
vourably affiſted with power and fortune to accompliſh 


bis virtuous defigns. As for martial exploits, (6) 


Ko FB 


Dilmathner Platemmfrs does not attribute evan” "the wars 
againſt the Megarenſes. to Solon, as we have done: but | 
Poplicola in great encounters, in which. he performed the | 
rt both of a private ſoldier and a commander, obtained 
he victory. As to the management of civil affairs, | 
Solon a ſportful way, and by a counterfeit. em of M | 
madneſs ſollicited the enterpriſe of Salamin; whereas Pop- 
litola in the very beginning, nothing datinted at the Wl # 
greateſt enterpriſes, oppoſed Tarquin, and detected the 
conſpiracy ; and being e ly concerned both in 
ſecuring, and afterwards puniſhing the dealers he yo 
only excluded the tyrants from the city, bur fruſtrated 
Fkewiſe all their expectations from thence.” And though 
where open reſiſtance, force, and manly courage were 
required, he always behaved with undaunted refolution 
and ftcadirieſs, yet he excelled more in peaceable tranſ- 


pPorrréèe ff n Slo W. 279 
means being reconciled and made a friend. Some may 
perhaps object, that Solon recovered Salamin for the Athe- . 
nians, when they had loſt it; whereas Poplicola receded 
from part of what the Romans were poſſeſſed of: but 
judgment is to be made of actions according to the 
times in which they were performed. The conduct of 
2 wiſe politician is ever ſuited to the preſent poſture of 
affairs, for often by foregoing a part he ſaves the whole, 
and by yielding in a ſmall matter ſecures a greater; as 
Poplicola, who by reſtoring what the Romans had lately 
uſurped, faved hat was truly their own; and when 
they were ſcarce able to preſerve their city, he put them 
in poſſeſſion of the camp of thoſe that beſieged it. Per- 
mitting alſo the deciſion of the controverſy between 
Tarquin and him to his adverſary, ahd being favoured 
by the judge in the decifion, he obtained as good terms 
as a victory could have procured; Porſenna- putting an 
end to the war, and leaving them all the proviſion of 
his camp, through a perſuaſion of the virtue and gal- 
lant diſpoſition of the Romans, which the conſul had im- 

preſſed upon him. DE He tot DIV | 
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HE family of 7 bemiftocles was too ebe r 


father Neocles was not one of the moſt conſi- 


fiderable men of Athens; he was of the ward of (1) 
1 Pͤbreur, 


©) This wand.» was \ fitonted © on | But as thoſe, wha were under the 
the ſea - ore near the Piræus, and ſentence of baniſhment, were not 
was ſo called from a well remark- ſuffered to tread on Attiei ground, 
able for this fingularity. Thoſe and yet it was not juſt to let a 


4 119 3 37% eee 


who had been ſhed for the new crime un uniſhed, or to 
bueno ang 1 oY Hmm g the de- 


of an involuntary _ it without 


murder, and who, before they 
RIES SS So ononons 
v yntarily commi and o im to ir thi 
— [. oblige * 74 yaa in a hoe, he of whic he made 
and take their trial his N without landing. 


. in court near Gar well (2) The original word lber 


N 2 4 * 1 


ng 


him to derive: any luſtre from thence. His 


ence of the accuſed, was 


281 


Pho, and of the buf Lt 82 


ver "TH { 207 12 IF EF fr 2 KS 


wake TY Than OG. a my 7 2 — * 


race 7 — ; 


Yer Phantfas writes what a die of Themiftocles was 
not of Ybract, but of Caria, and that her name was 
not \ Abrozonow but Eterpe, and Neanthes (3)-adds fur- 
ther, that-ſhe'was of the ciry of Hulicarnaſſus in Curia. 
Therefore when 'the illegitimate, or thoſe who had but 
one parent an Arbenim were to perform their exerciſes 
at Cynoſargts (a wreſtling Place beat che gates dedi- 
cated to Hertulas, wid mi alſo be reckoned: illegiti- 
mate, as he was not wh ly of divine! extraction, but 
had a mortal woman for his mother) Themiſtocles per- 
ſuaded divers of the young noblemen to acrompany 
him, and to anoint and exerciſe themſelves” together at 
Cynefarges. © This was an ingenious contrivance to take 
away the diſtinction between thoſe who were illegiti- 
mate or aliens, and thoſe who were born of "Athenian 
parents. However, it is certain that he was related to 
the houſe of the (4) Lycomedians, for Simonides reports 
that he rebuilt the chapel of Phe (5) belonging to that 
family, and beautified it with Piures, Alter it bad 
been burnt by the Perfians. ' | 
kk is anfing ax all, that from his yooth-ks was 
L i Tru * 7 3 


only grit xz perſon hide out of _ le and ſome other 
wedlock, but one born of a on, works. 

reign father goal mother, thou * oh 4). The Lycomedians,w were a ka- 
married in the ſtricteſt 2 m >. þ among Lis Atbeniant, that 
was a law At . the care of the ſacrifices of- 
citizen xh had a fareigner to > 0 fered to Ceres, and. the other cele- 
mother ſhould be 3 a baſtard, a — for view: the . 


and ſhould be conſequently incapable poet Mu/arus compoled 
of inheriting bis le, Hate. Ba Wot Was e on Hole: 1 


(3) Neanthes 4 Cyzicus, an ora-. i : cafions. 
tor and hiſtorian 5 he Was a dif- (s); Phlye was a want 

ciple of Milefrus,.. who, was a dif. ing to E tribe of "Cecraps.” 
ale, of Iſocrates, He wrote a 


0 4 


822 I 1E T D 
e * nature, of a: quick appreher 


nius for action and the management of publick — 
for the vacations go times of recreation from his ſtu- 
dies, he ſpent not i n play or in idleneſs, as orher 3 7ouths, 
but would be always La or e the de. 
clamation, the fulye&'of wh An acru- 
ſatiom of EOS his Conipanions'; To that bis maſter 


thing mean or indifferent, but muſt ſome ſimie or other: prove 
either a great \ benefit. or à great miſalief is thy: country. 


He received very ſlowly and neghgeatly: ſuch inſtrue - 
for the r . 


tions as were given him his manners 
and behaviour, or the improving him in) che politer 
ans and: ſciences; hut whatever was delivered to him 

to improve him in prude 
publick affairs, he heard with an attention uncommon 


in one of his years, as if he felt in himſelf that theſe 
were the things by which he-ſhould hereafter be diftin- 
guiſhed- For which reaſon being long after reſlectedton 


10/6: cnmpany of ſome-who-paſt for perſons. more ac- 
compliſhed in what is called good breeding, and gen- 
del education, he replied _ ſome :haughtineſs,:. I 
never learned to tune a lute, or play upon 4 burp but 1 
— bodo to mate an obſcure and ——— 
ouriſhing one. Steffmbrotus Sz Fhemiſfto 
cles was a hearer of Anaxagoras,: and that. he tradied 
natural philoſophy under (7). But this is not 
agreeable to chronology; for 7; — as moch 
* on — with * Anaxagoras and Meliſſus 


oh un . 


95 1 , the ge” hi 11 itis N U 
of 5 42 bene contemporary. ing ng thata "mail v WHO, V 


with Paik, and 2 7 * Fo * 8 7 
count o Moc. s, _ - an a weftocies Tor his pupil, 
and Pericles, * alſo wrote : the ſhould be ſo. entir r 
life of Homer. a — — 
„ . An, was of 8 (90 For the lig Were. 

44 2 "been the diſciple of Par. reality | conſummate politicians, - 
menides, . forming rules and 

(8) I do nat remember to have the governthent of E mmun 
read any where elſe of this Mag.,  Thales was che "brft, e th 17 


henſion-und 
- .&Nrong-underſtanding,;- and that he ſcovered early ' 
would often ſay to him, Bo tb cant newer be any 


or in che management of . 


THEMISTOGLES. 


pl * 18 a e en of that which was 


rudence-and.che ſkilful management of publick- affairs. 
was for a ha time a ſucceſſion. of the 


Vw es * akigg, and e of words, 

were call 25880 fon However Themioces when be 

firſt entered 00 Te Hubnels, apphed, een 

Mugſinbilus. en 
The firſt. f bis. youth. were wild: and. 

he being gyi by his own, naturab — 


uncontrouled by e and education; ſo that he was 
| continually changing meaſures and courſe of life, 
(2) and very often 2 for the worſt, as he aſter- 
wards confeſſed, ſaying, The- wildeſt calts made abe B. 
borſes, <ohen zl come 10. be well taught and managed. 
But the ſtories which ſome. relate, that he was difinhe- 

rited by his father, and that his mother killed herſelf 
through. grief for her ſon's diſſolute conduct, ſeem to; 
be entirely falſe; on the contrary, ſome ſay that to 
deter He from meddling in-publick. affaire, — to let 
bim * RA: 11 3 are unt nere _— 

TREO S . 


aſide politics, a himſelf to '@ 1 ſays that one 
phyſicks. All the reſt, 26 Flu, mo morning T hegni rc harneſoour 
arch tells us in the life o f Solon, naked curtezans in, a. | 
acquired the reputation of wiſdom. and made them draw. him. acroſs | 
only by the great fall they had 55 = Ceramicus in the fight of all 
the ſcience of government. the people, who were there aſſem- 

(1) The fophilt bad their ori. bled, and that at à time when 
gin a little before the birth of the Athenians were perfect firan- 
Plate. or 3 was the r gers to debaygh ee or 
iin. beds this 3 Bes, Wee | | 
in. 
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their leaders kw they h hives no Kater uſe for them 
his father ſhowed him the old galleys as they lay ne. 


glected and ſcattered upon the fea-ſhore. It appears 
that Themiftoctes very early and with great eagerneſs en · 
gaged in publick buſineſs, and was poſſeſſed with z- 
ſtrong deſire of glory; ſo that by his ambition to raiſe 
himſelf to the higheſt rank in the government, he from 
the very begin 
ful men in the city, but more eſpexially of Ariſidis the 
for of Imacbus, who always oppoſed him. "And yet 
chis great enmity between them ſeemed to have but a 
light beginning, for they both were in love with the 

fair Stefs of Teios, as Ariſfto (3) the philoſopher re- 

lates; and from that time they perpetually oppoſed 
each other in affairs that en the common wealth. 

Not but that the diſſimilarity of their lives and manners 
may ſeem to have encreaſed the difference; for Ariftides 
was 2 man of a mild diſpoſition, and of conſummate 


in popular favour or applauſe,” ut conſidering only 
— was beſt . moſt agrecable to Juſtice, and conducive 
io che publick : ſafety; he was often forced to oppoſe 
Themiftocles, and to prevent the increaſe of his authority, 
becauſe he frequently inſtigated the people to unwar- 
rantable enterprizes, and introduced great innovations. 


For it is ſaid that Themiſtocles was ſo tranſported with 


the deſire of glory, and ſo ambitious of diſtinguiſhin 
himſelf by great actions, that though he was but Tg 
whien: the battle of Marathon was fought againſt. the 
Perſians, and the conduct of the Athenian General Mil. 
tiades was ur . extolled, he was obſerved to he 
Dus 1 arte thoughtful, 


4 3 461 0 of Ces, a peri te- 4 e, by fea, "where, 

tick FILA and a diſciple of. thay! could make the leaſt oppo-- 

Ariſtotle. He wrote an Amorous ſiti 

Frftory, in Wbich he had collected (5 Thuoydides 8 aſſures 

= 1 ſimilar adventures that love us that he made uſe of both thoſe 
pert. roduced. arguments to bring the Athenians 


For he did not queſtion but to his e not ao ned war. 
the AÆginetes, but the ap-- 


Dates would at length under- again 


nand that the only way to deal prehenſions they were ory A | 
Poa 


with the Grecians was to attack the return of the * 
3232 c 


ung incurred the hatred of the moſtpower- 


obity and virtue; and governing not with a view to 


Eee 1 . 1 
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thoughtful, to paſs, the nights without ſlecp, and to re- 
fuſe his accuſtomed meetings and recreatians; and to 
_ thoſe who, wondered at. this change in his manner of 
living, and demanded the reaſon. of it, he gave this 
anſwer, That the trophies F Miltiades auld not let him 
ſleep. And when others were of opinion that the battle 

of Marathon would put an end to the war, Themuſtocles 
thought that it was but (4) the beginning of far 
greater conflicts, for which he prepared himſelf conti - 
nually, for the good of all Greece, and exerciſed the 
city, as one foreſeeing at a great diſtance what was 
likely to come to paſs. And firſt of all, the Aubeniaus 
being accuſtomed to diſtribute the revenue proceedit 
from the ſilver mine at Laurion amongſt themſelves, he 
was the only man that durſt propoſe to the people, that 
this diſtribution ſhould ceaſe, and that with the money 
ſhips ſhould be built to make war againſt the Æginetes, 
who were the moſt flouriſhing people in Greece, and by 
the number of their ſhips held the ſovereignty of the 
| ſea. And to this Themiſtacles eaſily perſuaded. them, 
(5) not by alarming them with apprehenſions of dan- 
ger from Darius or the Perſſans; for they were at a 
great diſtance, and their coming ſeemed very uncertain; 
but by ſeaſonably elnploying the emulation, hatred and 
anger of the Athenians againit the Ægineles, he induced 
them to make preparations... With this money an hun- 
dred ſhips were built, with which they afterwards 
fought againſt Aerxes; and from this beginning he by: 
degrees perſuaded the Athenians to increaſe their naval. 
power more and more, making it evident to them, that 
thoſe who on land were not a match for their neigh- 
5 qa bours, 


Plato in his. third book 4. legibus 
ſays expreily that every day there 
was news at Athens of Darius s for- 
midable pieparanions and the 
{ame accounts nat brought ad- 
vice of Hariuss death, aſſui 


them likewiſe that his fon Arxes 


7 
# 


inherited his facher's reſentments, 
and was preparing to put his de- 


execution; a 


3 


ſigns into whi 


tion, It is very natural therefore to 
think that Themiſlocles made uſe of 
this terror to perſuade them to ap- 
ply themſelves to maritime affairs, 

that ſo they might be in a condi- 

tion to oppoſe a Prinee- who was 
coming againſt them with a fleet 
of more than a thouſand fail. 


hich Platarch choſe rather to follow 


Herodotus, 


| 
2 
” 
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bours, with their ſhips — be able not . to ops. 
— ſe the Perfians, but to become the rulers of Geck. 
that, as Plato fays, of valiant land foldiers, he made 
them mere mariners and ſeamen, and gave occaſion for 
this repfoach againſt him, that he took away from the 
Athenians the 72 and the ſhield, and bound them to 
the bench and the oar. Theſe things he performed, 
notwithſtanding he was oppoſed by Miltiades, as Siem. 
brotus relates. Whether he did not by this means cor- 
rupt the publick manners may be matter of enquiry for 
Philoſophers. But that the deliverance of Greece came at 
_ that time from the ſea, 'and'that thoſe gallies eſtabliſhe; 
the po them * of Athens again after it had been deſtroyed (to 
oofs) Xerxes himſelf is a ſufficient With; 
who th — 1 land forces were ſtill eniny at de 
had ths worſted at ſea, fled away, and t hought Him- 
ſelf unable to encounter the Arbenians. And it ſeems 


to me, that he left Mardonius behind him, not out of 
any hopes he had of bringing them into ſubje&tion, | but q 
to hinder the Greeks from purſuing him. { 
 Themiftocles is ſaid by ſome to have been ver intent | ] 
upon heaping up riches, that he might be the more 1 
liberal; for loving to ſacrifice often, 250 to be ſplendid MI 
in his entertainment of ſtrangers, he ſtood in hed of 4 0 
iful revenue. Yet he is accuſed by others of being p 
naturally parſimonious, and ſordid to that degree, that E 
he would fell the proviſion which was preſented him. P 
He defired' Philides, who was a breeder of horſes, to 2 
give him a colt; and when he refuſed jt, threatned him bs 
1 in a Hort time be would 1 his houſe like the halt 
23 1 
ad who only tells us that tain the people, they could not * 
Tbemiffocles obliged the Atbeniam do it more effect ally than by ex 6 
to build two hundred gallies in hibiting to them the beſt. trage · diſc 
order to carry on the war vo dies with the utmoſt magnificence. rary 
the Age. This was the ground of great & frſi 
6) Tragedy was jut an . e e Wa ay yo 
N. at its perſetion, and the A in the coſtline ee habits 2 20 | 0 
thenians had ſo great à taſte for the ma 8 6 batel 
it, that whenever the magiſtrates' ons, bur in cs belt oF the þ ce, 


or nr 0 citizens were to enter- and the merit and, — Fo | 


1 / F, j Fa = 
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horſe; intimating thereby that hie would raiſe conten- 
tions berween him and ſome of his own family. 


He exceeded all men in ambition and defire of ho⸗ 
nour 3 and when he was but young and not known im 
the world, he deſired Epicler of Hermimnd, who was an 
excellent performer on the harp, and much eſteemed by 

the Athenians,” to come and pràctiſe at his houſe, hoping 
that the deſire of hearing him would draw many per- 
ſons thither. When he came to the Ohmpias games, 
and endeavoured to rival Cimon in the pomp of his 
equipage and eptertainmetits, and in his rich tents and 
furniture, he difpleaſed the Greeks, who thought that 
ſuch magnificence might be allowed of in a young man 
of a noble family; but that it was great inſolence in 
one of mean extraction, and who was as yet but littie 
known, toe affect a ſplendor fo unſuitable to his birth 
and fortune. He exhibited a tragedy at his own'ex- - 
pence, and won the prize with his tragedians, at à time 
(6) when thoſe enteftainments were potſucd with great 
eagerneſs and ambition, and in memory of his victory 
ſet up a- table with this inſcription; Themiſtocles zhe 
Phrearian' #0as a7" the char Fi it, (7) Phryniciis made it, 
Adimantus preſided. He was beloved by the common 
people, 'becapſe he would ſalute every particular eitizen 
by his on name, and becauſe he N ſhowed him- 
ſelf a juſt judge of controverſies between private men 
He ſaid'to- (8) Simones, a poet of Ceos, who deſireck 
ſomething ef bim, When be was commander of the 
army, that was not reaſonable, Simonides, you would 


be no d put 7 20 N 2 Violate rhe Os au * 


poet of ow am odes, and Ma: was much 
* 7 bought in the E Pauſanias King 

0 7) He was a'tragick poet; the of Sparta, and of Hiero King of 
liſciple of Theſpis; 2nd contetnpo-' Sicilh. Plato had fo high an oY 
rary of Hehl. He was the nion of his merit, that he gave 
firſt who b 9 on bim che epithet of Divine. He 
the ſtage. ieff plays were died in the firſt year of the 78th" 


Adæos, . — aeg * ik at almoſt ninety years. 


(8) 7 that Re was very near 
battle of Marathis 1 uricore when he deſcribed the 
ui va, tho: ehe ef ſeveral battte of Salanis, © 


19) When 


. y 1 * 
. — - * * Tae 4 
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of poetry, nor ſhould I be a good magiſtrate, if 10 oblige you 
4 ſhould violate the Iaw, And at another time — 


at Simonides he told him, That be was a man of litth 


judgment, to rail at the Corinthians, who were inhabitants 


of ſo great a city, and to have his own picture drawn ſo 


often, having ſuch an ill-favaured face. 


* 


of the people, he ſtirred up à party againſt Ariſtides, 
who was at length overpowered and baniſhed by the 
oftraciſm. When the Perfans were coming down into 
Greece, and the Athenians -were in Conſultation who 
Thould be their General, many declined it, being terri- 
hed with the greatneſs of the danger; but there way 
one Epicydes an orator, fon to Euphemides, a man of 
great eloquence, but of a cowardly and avaricious diſ- 
poſition, who was deſirous of the command, and would 


probably have been elected, had not Themiftocles, fear- 


ing that if the government ſhould fall into ſuch a man's 
hands all would be loſt, by a ſum of money ' prevailed: 
on him ro deſiſt from his pretenſions. mn Fa 54555 ' ; 
When the King of Perſia ſent meſſengers into Grtece, 
with an interpreter, to demand (9) water and earth; 
Themifſtacles, by the conſent of the people, ſeized: upon 
the interpreter, and put him to death, for preſuming 
to deliver the meſſage of a barbarian in the Gredian lan- 
guage. For this he was highly honoured by the Greekiy 
as offs for what he did to Aribmius of Zela, who for 


„ 


was by the perſuaſion of Themiflocles degraded and made 
infamous, together with his children, and lis poſte- 
rity. But that which moſt of all redounded to his ho- 
nour, was, that he put an end to all the civil wars of 
eherne r 9 7 ' En 2 MU GBOG len '* Gheeth, 
(c When the kings of Perfa. ſage to the Athenians z, the wmbaſ- 
. any ſtate or people to ſadors of his father Daria, having 
ſubmit to them, their cuſtom was been trgated with great indignity 
to demand of them earth aud wa- whey they. made the. ſame-de-: 
ter; abſolute ſubjection being {ig- mand; for the : Athenians. threw- 
nified by their ſurrendering to, them. into 4 digch,. telling chem, 
them two things ſo immediately There auat carth.avd water drauf. 
neceſſary to life. _ Herodotus fays. (i) This appear, from the a 
that Aerxei did not ſend this meſ- talogue Heredia hat given bade 


FP 5 
a 4 


77 
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When he came into power, and had won the favour 


Brin ging gold from the Perfans to corrupt the Grecia, 
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Greece, compoſed their differences, and perſuaded them 


to lay aſide all enmity during the war with the'Per/fians; 
and in this he is ſaid to have been much aſſiſted by 
Chileus the MjꝭmM . wes eg 
1 himſelf the command of the 


8 


- " v 


- Having taken u 


Aubenian forces, he immediately endeavoured to prevail 
upon the citizens to leave the city, to embark on board 
their gallies, and to meet the Perſian fleet at a great 


diſtance from Greece: But many oppoſing this, he led 
à great army (the Lacedæmonians having joined him) 
into Tempe, in order to defend the Theſſalians, who had 
not as yet deelared for the Perſſans. But when they re- 
turned without performing any thing, and it was 
known that not only the Theſalians, but all as far as 
Bæotin had yielded to Xerwes z then the Athenians more 
willingly- hearkned to the advice of Themfocles to fight 
by ſea, and ſent him with a fleet to guard the ſtraits 
C 


of Artemiſum. 


When the Gyecian fleets were joined , the Greeks were 
deſirous to give the ſupreme command to Eurybzades the 
Lacedæmonian; but the Aubemans, (1) who furniſhed 
more veſſels than all the reſt together, refuſed to give 


danger of 


up the . pom till Themiſtecles, perceiving (2) the 
er of this conteſt, yielded the command to Eury- 
biades, and perſuaded” the Athenians to ſubmit, by re- 


preſenting to them, that if in this war they behaved 


themſelves like men, the Grec/ans for the future would 
of their own accord give them the chief command. 
To this: moderation of his, Grtece ſeems clitefly to have 
owed its preſervation; and the Athenians the reputation 


they acquired of ſurpaſſing 


their allies in kindneſs and 


Fa.) 


3: "55:11 of 9065 
the beginning of his ei 
for he there tells bs, that che A. 
teuians furniſhed 127 veſſels, and 


rh of the Grecians amounted to 


wenty belvy A likewiſe to the 
lebeni ans, who hack lent them to 


Vor. J. 


* - ® 
* 3 , * * 
th book; 


nat the hole complement of the 


to more than 181, out of which 


their enemies in valour, and 


civility. 


"oe As 


«thoſe ſhips belonged to the be- 


niaus, and no more than 


the other fates, - 
(2) Herodotus ſays it 


! 41 4 , 


Hed. in 


131 to” 


the event have been the rutn of 
' Greece, for the confederates hund 


declared that they would with - 


draw, if the chief command was 


he Chalcidiam, 80 that 147 * not given to à Laredamonian, | 


(3) Plu- 


16 
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As ſoon as the Perſian fleet arrived at PT Eury. 
5 was aſtoniſhed to ſee ſuch a vaſt number of vel. 
ſels before him; and being informed that two hundred 
more were ſailing round behind the iſland. of Sciathus, 
he immediately determined to retire fu 
and to ſail back towards ſome part of Pei , 
where their land army and their fleet might join; = 
he looked upon the Perfan' forces to be altogether in- 
vincible by — But the Eubæans, fearing that the 
Greeks would forſake them, ſent Pelagon to diſcourſe 
privately with Themiftocles, and with him à large ſum 
of money, which he Dr 0m (3) gave to Euy- 
But an Athenian 7 
Architeles, who was co mmander of the ſacred Galley, and 
wanted money to pay his crew, oppoſed him in his de- 
ſigns, and was for returning without delay. 
reaſon Themiſtocles ſo incenſed his countryme 
him, that they boarded his ſhip, and took what he had 
provided for his ſupper from him. Arcbiteles being 
much provoked at this inſult, Themiſtocles ſent him in 2 
cheſt a quantity of proviſions, and at the hottom of it 
a talent of ſilver, deliring him to ſu 
and to provide for his ſeamen and 


 biades, as Herodotus r 


For this 


en againſt 


quietly that night, 
oldiers in the morn- 


ing; if not, he would report amongſt the Athenians, 


that he had received money 


circumſtance is related by Phonias the Leſbian, 


Though (4) the ſeveral engagements between the | 
Grecians and the Perſiaus in the ſtraits of n were 
far from being deciſive; yet they were of great a 
learned by experience, that 
neither the vumber of ſkipss nor ene riehoels of their 


tage to the Grecians, who 


{z) Plutarch puts this dere ina 


Fight the moſt favourable to T. 


miftocles. Herodotus does not tell 
it in this manner; on the con- 
rica he ſays expreſsly, that of 

the thirty talents preſented to bim 
by.the Zhan, he ſent five to 
Eurybtrades, three to a Captain of 
the Corinthians, and that he kept 


1 


10 K 
ing of Gar hag _ robert 


from the enemy. This | 


adyan- 


.. ornaments, 


60 They came to three ſeveral 
engagements in three days time; 
in the laſt of which, Clinias, the 
father of Aae performed 
wonders. | He had at his own. 2 

peace rand. out a ſhip earn 


two hundred men, 


ſame ſenſe as'Firgul., 


4% 
we 06% 


Plularch ſays grey 644 
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ornaments, nor the -boaſting ſhouts or ſongs of victory 
uſed by the barbarians, were at all terrible to brave 
men who were reſolved to fight hand to hand with their 
enemies; theſe things they were to deſpiſe, and to 
come up cloſe and grapple with their foes. This Pin- 
dar took notice of, and ſpeaking of the fight at Atem- 
To this her greatneſs mighty Athens owes; 
On this foundation freedom's ſtructure roſe, © 
For boldneſs and intrepidity is the beginning of victory. 
Artemiſium is a maritime town, to the North of Heſtieas 
and (5) over-againſt it lies Oligon, which is in the terri- 
tory that formerly was ſubject to Philottetes, where there 
is a ſmall temple of Diana, by way of diſtinction called 
Diana of the Kaſh, This temple is encompaſſed with 4 
wood, and incloſed with pillars of white ſtone, which 
if rubbed with the hand, aſſume the colour, and emit 
the ſmell of ſaffron: on one of the pillars, theſe verſes 
are ca J rs 4 ng 8 
be waliant ſons vf Athens near this cogft 
Vangquiſtd in naval fight the Perfian het, ö; 
With Aſia's numerous tribes combin d; and here - © 
To chaſte Diana's name this trophy rear, © Shs 


There is a place ſtill to be ſeen upon this ſhore, where 
in the middle of a great heap of ſand, - they take out 
from the bottom a black duſt like aſhes, or ſomething 
that has paſſed the fire; and here they think the wrecks 
of the ſhips: and bodies of the dead were burnt. . As 
(6) ſoon as the news came from Ther mapylæ to Artemiſium, 
ham contra. Fur all the Pelajzick on the ſame day with the battle 
pulf, and all Magze/ſia up to at Artemifium; and the news of it 
the Macedonian fea, lay between was brought to T heniitacles By au 
Artemiſium and Olin. Athenian called Abronychus. Plus 
(6) The laſt. engagement at rarch makes too ſlight a müntior 
Th herein Ae forced of this action; for though it h 
he paſſages: of the mougtains, by not any immediate relation id 
the defeat of the Lacedemonians, ee yet it ſerves td ag- 
Tiefiars, and 7 beben, who bad grandize Nis fame, fince that dex 


0 


been left to guard them, happened fear made Ayrxes more formidu bia 
gps ent n 
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that Leonidas was ſlain, and that Xerxes had made him 
ſelf Maſter of all the paſſages by land, the fleet returned 
back into Greece, the Athenians ſailing in the rear, and 
being greatly elated on account of the valour they had 
ſhown, and the ſucceſs they had obtained. „ 5 e 
As Themiſtocles ſailed along the Coaſt, he took notice 
of the harbours and places fit for the enemy's ſhips to 
' retire into, and engraved large letters on. ſome. ſtones 
which he found there by chance; and on ſome others 
which he ſet up on purpole near to the landing places, 
or where they were to water. In theſe inſcriptions he 
required the Jonians to forſake the Medes, if it were 
poſſible, and come over to the Greeks, who were their 
ancient founders and progenitors,” and were now ha- 
zarding all for their liberties ; but if this could not be 
done, at leaſt to perplex and diſorder the Perſians 
whenever they fought with the Greeks. He hoped that 
theſe writings would prevail with the Jonians to revolt, 


or at leaſt would cauſe great confuſion among them, a 
by rendering their fidelity ſuſpected by the Pera. e 
Though Xerxes had already paſſed through Doris (i), P. 
had invaded the country of Phocis, and had burnt and h; 
deſtroyed the cities of the Phocians, yet the Greeks (8) ſent 2 
them no relief; and though the Athenians earneſtly de- IM " 


fired them to oppoſe the Per/fians in Bæotia, before they 
could come into Attica, as they themſel ves had oppoſed 
them by ſea at Artemiſium; yet the Grecians gave no ear 
to their requeſt, being wholly intent upon -Peloponneſus, 


to the Grecians. They called a the inhabitants of Peloponne/ur. © 
narrow paſs- on a mountain that (9) This Dragon had the guar- 
lay between mount Oeta on the dianſhip of the citadel, and was 
weſt, and the Mel/iack gulf on the nouriſhed in the temple of Mi. 
Eaft, Thermopyle, that is to ſay nern. 
the gatts of the hot baths, of which (1) Some thought that the 
there were ſeveral in thoſe parts. Oracle directed them to retire 
The gates belonged to a ſtrong within that part of the city called 
wall built by the people of Phocis,” the Acropolis or citadels which was 
on purpoſe to hinder the incurſt- ſurrounded with a wooden fene. 
ons of the Thefſalians.''' '* (. 2) One verſe of the Oracle was 
(7) ThE ee wee l . hn 1 10 SA 


- 


L intereſt of re, n dg Dll and Ws f. 


85 (8) By Greels he means here pb 
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and reſolved: to gather all their forces together. within 
che Jtbmus,, and to. build a wall, from ſea, to ſea,, over 
that ſtraight neck of land. The 4/henians were enraged 
to ſee themſelves thus betrayed, and at the ſame time 
diſtreſſed and diſcouraged at ſo general a defection, To 
fight alone againſt ſuch a numerous army, was; tg .no 
purpoſe, and this only expedient was left them for the 
preſent, to abandon the city, and betake themſelves to 
cheir ſnips. But the people were very unwilling, to 
hearken to this propaſal, having no deſire of victory, 
or idea of ſafety, if 


les I; if forced to abandon the temples o 
their gads, and the monuments of their anceſtors, 7 Ve- 
miſtocles being unable to draw the people over to his 
cpinion by any human arguments, ſet his n 
work, as in a play, and had recourſe to Face an 
Oracles. The dragon (9) of Minerva, which, it ſeems, 
diſappeared about that time, ſerved him for a prodigy: . 
and the prieſts finding that the offerings which were 
every day ſet before it remained untouched, told the 
people, by the direction of Themifocles, that the Goddels | 
had left the city, and taken her flight before them to- 
wards the ſea, He often repearee. to; ther the, Che 
which bid them truſt to walls of wood, ſhowing them 
that walls of wood could ſignify nothing elſe buy ſhips ,. 
(1) and that the iſland of Salamin was not, termed 
miſerable or unfortunate by Apollo, but divine, intimat- 
ing thereby, that it ſhould one day be very fortu- 
nate to theGreeks (2). Ar length (3) his Opinion prevailed, 
Divine Salamin, thou wilt defiroy fortunate:; that the menace, con- 
the children of women. Theſe two tained in the prediction related 
verſes confounded thoſe who ſo to their enemies, and that'confe- 
underſtood the Oracle, as to in- quently Tha yoramay, the c billes 
terpret wooden walls by ſhips; for of 2vomen, meant the:Perfiens, be- 
they thought it was meant by 2 ing ſo termed by the Oracle to 
they ſhould be defeated near Sa- denote their cowardice. and effe- 
lamin. Themiſſocles was the only mina. 
perſon who diſcovered the abſu r. 
ity of that explication, and made (3) Themiflocles's opinion ſo ſar 
It appear, that if Apollo meant e that the Atheni ant ſtoned 
mat the Athenians were to periſh Cyr/ilus,” who maintained the con- 
near Salamin, he would not have trary, Nay, their animoſity 
called it 4/vine, but rather an- went ſo far, that the women 
5 U 3 - ſtoned 


K 
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his children and his ſlaves. 'This decree being paſſed, 


moſt of the Athenians removed their families to T 


ther fruit where they | pleaſed, and their: ſchool-ma- 


that the Aegis was taken away from the ſtatue of M. 


cries, tears and embraces, paſſed over into the iſland. 


- that many old men, by reaſon of their great age, were 


had fed them. In particular it is reported, that Xar- 


ftoned the” wife of that unfortunate declaimer. 


pos | > ie LIF. EN H tT_- 
and he propoſed a decree, that the city ſhould be 10. 


Goddefs of the Abemans; that they who were of age t 
bear arms, ſhould embark; and that every one ſhould 
rovide as well as he could for the ſafety of his wife 


where they were received very hoſpitably, and the re. 
zenzans'made an order that chey ſhould be maintained 
at the publick charge, by diſtributing daily two O 
to every one; that the children ſhould have leave to ga. 


<p REN 8 * - 2 ae rf wn: | K; „„ 
ſter be paid at the publick charge for inſtri ug them. 
ane 


Nicagoras was the author of this decre. 


T dere being no money in the treafury- at that time, 


the ſenate of Areopagus (as Ariſlotił ſays) diſtributed to | 


every ſoldier eight drachmas ; which contributed very 


much to the well manning of the fleet. But Clidemu 
the Athenians went down to the haven of Pirzus, ſaid, 


zerva, and while he pretended to fearch for it, and was 
ranſacking all places, he found among the baggage 
reat ſums of money, which he ſeized for the uſe of 
F oblick z and with this the ſoldiers and fem 
yell provided for their voyage. 
Tue embarkation of the people of Athens afforded a 
ſpectacle, which in fome excited pity, in others admira- 
tion of the firmneſs and conſtancy of thoſe who ſending 
away their parents to a diftant place, unmoved by their 


But that which moved... compaſſion. moſt of all, was, 


left behind; and even the tame domeſtick animals 8 57 
raiſed ſome tender emotions, while by their mournfu! fi 
cries and howlings they ſhowed their affectiongfor their 
maſters, and their regret at being forſaken by thoſe who Gre 


0 n 


\ 


Aid to have been 
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llippuo the father of Pritis had a dog that would not 


endure to ſtay behind, but leaped into the ſea, and fwam 


along by the fide of the palley till he came to the iſland 
of Salamin, 'whiere he immediately expired; and' he is 
vried in that 1 of the iſland which 
is ſtill called 7 Dyg's Grave.” > . 

Among the great actions of 7 Mock, the rec ing 
Ariſftides was not the leuſt; for before the war e was 


opprefſed by à faction ſtirred up by Themiftocles,' and 


ſafered banithtnent. But 7hemiffockes now perceiving 


that the people regretted the abſence of this great man, 


and feared that he might go over to the Perſians to 
revenge Fimfelf, and thereby ruin the affairs of Greece, 


apo a decree, that thoſe who were baniſhed for 'a 
time, might return again, to give what aſſiſtance they 
could to the Grzdahs, both by their counſel and vas | 


| lour, with the reſt of the Arbemans. 


Eurybiades, by reaſon” of the gteat atopy of Harte 
was made chief commander of t eGretian fleet, althoug] 
he was a man of little courage. He was willing to 


weigh anchor and ſet fail towards the Nbm where the 


Pelopormefian' army lay encampeck; But Themiftocles vio- 
lently 7 rinſed . and on this occaſion- made thoſe 


well. Known replies. When Eurgpbiauer ſaid to lim; At 


the Olympic games they that 12 | . their turn are 
puniſhed ; Themiſtocles replied; that are ſe on | 
hind are never crowned. | Eurybiades 7 — ä 

if he were going to ſtrike him, 7 hes Ap — Strike, 
but hear me. Enrybiades admiririg his moderation, deſired 


him to ſpeak, and Themſtocles then brought Him over 
to his opinion. One who ſtood near him ſaid, that 


it did not become thoſe who had no city to perſuade others to 
relinquiſh their habitations, and fene. their country. . To 
this Themiſtocles replied; Wretch.' that thou art, we . have 
indeed left our ' houſes and our walls, not thinking it 
fit to become Aaves for the ſake” of thoſe - things - 

have no life; and yet our city is now the greateſt | 
(rene, far: it confiſts of i two. HOES (4) alen © 


4 
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bere ready. to defend you if you. pleaſe Bs 7270 nun aug 


and betray us a ſecond time, the Greeks ſoon. perceive 
- that the Athenians will poſſeſs as 7 4 pee and (5) as 
large and free a city as that whith 24. have quitted. Thos 
expeetions of Themiſt ocles made Eurybiades: ſuſpect 
if he retreated, e Atbemant woul fall off from Sr hm: | 
When one of Eretria began to opp poſe him, he ſaid, 


: * 
13 


vou amy thing to, ſay of war, who are like that fiſh (6) which 


bas a fword but no. heart. Some ſay, that while The- 
miftacles. was diſcourſing of theſe things upon the deck, 
there was an owl ſeen flying to the 108 hand of the 
fleet, which came and ſat upon the top ff the ma 
This happy omen ſo far diſpoſed the to [follow 
his advice, that they preſently pre prepared — fight. Yet 
| when. the enemy's fleet was arrived at the haven of Pha; 


#us upon the coaſt of Attica, and with. the. number of 
425 Hips 


covered all the ſhore; and When the Greeks 

ſaw the King himſelf come down with his land army 
to the ſea-ſide, and all his forces united; then the good 
counſel of 7. bemiſtocles Was. im mediately, forgotten, and 


the Peloponne/ians caſt their eyes again towards the Nb. 


mus, and could not bear with patience that any one 
ſhould ſpeak againſt, their returning, home; and 25 5 
ing to depart that night, the piloty. had deen wh 
courſe to ſteer. + 

 Themiſtocles being greatly dene that the HOLD 
ſhould retire, and loſe the advantage of the narrow ſeas 
and ſtrait paſſages, and ſlip home every one to his own 


city, contrived that ſtratagem, which was carried on by | 


Sicinus. (7, ) This Sicinus was a Perfian Faptine,: but had 
| A great 

5 5) For the ion, 8 a a 1 — nat: upon what au- 
fleet of 200 ſail were in a con- ' thority Plutarch ſays, that Sicimus 
dition of making confiderable was a Perſſan. Can it be i imagin- 
conqueſts. Beſides, this reply in- ed, that Themifocles would commit 
cluded a menace that they would the education of his children to a 
Paſs into /:aly, and poſſeſs them- . Barbarian ? Plato would certainly 
ſelves of the city 905 Firis, which have reproached him for i it, as he 
had been promiſed them by the did Pericles for having cauſed A 


6 Oracle. 2 _cibiades to be brought up by a 


(6) The Greek name is Teuthis ;  Thracian ſlave. It is not impro- 
but it is uncertain What fiſh is bable that he was milled by a 


rodot us. 


meant. 5 | falſe reading of this paſſage in He- 


T HEMS TO c. Es. 


a great affection for Tbemiſoc as, and was tutor to his 
| children: upon this occalion.Themiftocles ſent him pri- 
vately to Xerxes, with orders to tell the King that the 
comman der of the. Athenians having eſpouſed his intereſt, 
had ſent early to inform him, that the Greeks were ready 
to make theit eſqape, but that he adviſed him to hinder 


20% 


their flight, and to fall upon them while they were in 
this confuſion, _ at a diſtance from their land army: 
by which py he might deſtroy all their naval 
forces. Aerxes was bighly pleaſed. at this meſſage, and 
received. it as from a friend; and immediately ordered 
the commanders of his ſhips to ſend out t] hundred 
ſail, to encompaſs all. the iſlands, and encloſe all che 
ſtraits and paſſages, that none of the Greeks might eſcape; 
and to follow, with the reſt of the fleet at leiſure. This 

motion % the enemy was. firſt perceived by Axriſlides 
the ſon of Ly/macbus, who, though he was not in friend - 
ſhip with 7 hemiſtecles (for he had been formerly baniſhed 
by his means, as has been related) went immediately 
to him and 1 —— him that ip eo y, were , encompaſſed 


8 Do : SFOer : 


by 8 Se 2 intreated Nin hit hiring | 
rity among the Greeks, he would now make 
joining with him, ta indues them to ſtay, and fight — 
enemies in thoſe narrow ſeas. Aviſtides applauded Tb. 
miſtocles, and went to the other commandi Irs and cap- 
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tains of 40 galleys, and encouraged them to engage 4 
pet they: id not bete believe ben he had 
Sor 2 oeh Jr 1 AF 3 46 5 HY ; WI 
wi: e te * 2 er um 15 e of the | hen ew. ol 8 
* | 5 


10 N60 Erde 
Claſjem preach — Perhaps * 
initead of vd he read +57 and made 
| Tov Midoy relate do Arbe, and ſo 
tranſlated it, B Jent to be 

nan of the Medes, whereas Heh. 
otus meant, be} = a"man'to the 
Feet of the Met This is the 
more likely, — AEfebylus, 
who was in this — ſpeaking 

of eins, certain Gree 


Xerxes, Oc. v. 88) 


B) Pure Berg pes FI 

27 ides Was gt PRES 

a 5 t he was in the iflanc 

na, from whence 1 Es 
2 with great Paal, oy 

55 Wipf e gh. che B 3 the = 
fol 


t this ele to * 
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(9) Mo 


ae, . 


A the, Texians- were i 


5 x 


| 
* 
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till a galley of (90 Tenos which revolted from the Pers 


fans, whereof Panætiut was commander, came into their 
fleet, and confirmed the news, that all che 2 5 and 


were beſet; and then rage and fury a s yell 
ane „ provoked them all to fight. 
As ſoon as je was day, Terres placed Himſelf o on high | 


to view his fleer, and to be a 


1 ſays, he fat u 


temple of Hercules where the channel which ſeparates 
the coaſt of Aitica from the iſland is narroweſt; but (2) 


Areftodoruts writes, that it was in the 
gara, upon thoſe hills which. are call 
golden ſeat, with many ſecretaries about 


de ſation * (4) 


_ to write down all-th#t-ſhould: 
While Tbemiſßtocles was factificing 
alley, there were three very 


(2) confittes of Me 


paſs in the fight. 
upon the al 
beautiful captives brought 


to him, richly dreſſed and 'adorned with gold, ſaid to 


5 Wee or i AfarOtis and Takes fifter to Kees | 
178 nr 4 


: [0 


Py of 1 the iſlands 1 | 
5. This a. 


A ce fe 


Arie the ſon c — came 


To £44 


. Meg ara; ; thn. a7 2 1 Gor 
"rata, the Horns. ab. lib 
(4) It Was ei bat fl 


over. tothe Greets With the ſhip: ver, and was cimſecxated iii the 
the Ere- temple of Minenua, with the 


ay * ſo ni e hs of his, ſer- 
vice, tat om a Tripos, which — 4 
eonfecrated/in'the teniple'of | 


mes of [4 
Sig nan of: Sous why! 


d'to the obtainin 


thas WiAoty over the Barbara. (6) This\was al 
ancient: author, Who a 3 — — 1 theo the 


hiſtory of Attica, per- 
aps the ſame with that quoted 
Bib ſſus of Halicar, 25 under 
= title of Alias apxaineyiag, 
of the a ite Attica. 
Net hiftorian, author of an 
1 '6f Greece. We are nat. 
and bim with Aceftoridewwho 
row a -treatiſe US the Tabula: ac- 
Cound? off ls. , © 
(3). the conſt over- againſt ga- 
Mund art le mountains, evhich 
Gert Attica from the territories 


- 


tle of Platsa. Demoſthents 
ibed had ſeen itroſten, * 


den ſabre 
Was taken terwards, in the b bat. 
„Who 


 EpyupeTode.: Aden. w 


Jeet. 


en 15 
flame that ſhone round the head 
of Serwius 2 of which Nurus 
ſays guem clarum fare, viſa me 
Caput Flamma promi ſerat. 
06) Sneezing was always look 
ed on as a bappy omen, and is 2 
ſuperſlition of à very ancient A 
there being a remarkable 
e book of 
s Odyſſey, without an 

95 the * 14 
but afterwards. ſueezings to 

vight only were looked upon — 


fortunate . 


ctator of the battle. (1) 
pon an eminence above the 


the Horns, where 


_ 
Mardonins.. wh jeh 


PF 4 
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As ſoon as the ſoothſayer wider ſaw them, and 
_ obſerved that at the ſame time the (5) fire blazed. our 
from the offerings with extraordinary brighenels,. and 
that one-(6) ſneezed to che right, which portended ſore 
«fortunate event, he took — by the Rand, and 
ordered that the three youths ſhould be conſecrated and 
ſacrificed (7) to Bacchus Omeftes, or the drvourer; for 
hereby the Greeks would not only ſave themfelves, 'but 
alſo obtain victory. Themiſtecles was ſtartled at a pro- 
hecy that carried ſo much cruelty and inhumsnity in 
it; but the populace, according to their marmer in all 


efſing difficulties, truſting more to ang abſurd and 
wagant means of ſafety, chan to fac as gre rea- 
ſonable, with one voice invoked Bacchus, and bringing 
the captives to the altar compe 
form the ſacrifice, as the ſoothſayer 
ported by Phanias the Leſhius, a philoſopher 


This is rep 


led Yo to per. 
had commanded. 


and a S hiſtorian. n the met wy tho Way 


forrngel pro bodies. This TY N 
2d from Greece to chu 


perſtition pal 
— which gave TE occa« 


fion, to en 


Aer Pri 207; 45 . 25 
D ir ene 


03 1 no where find that Bac 


chus was ever worſhipped at 4- 


thens under that name; much 
leſs that the drbenians! offeret to 


him human ſacrifices. He was on 
the contrary too merciful and be- 


nign a deity to receive them. The 
Grecians report of him, that one 
day as ſome young people were 
ſacrificing, to him near the river 
Aſepus in Bærotia, they drank to fuck 


exceſs, that in their cups they keill- in 
ed the prieſt; fur which offence | 


the country was immediately pu- 
niſhed with a 
Hereuponthey. had recourſe to the 
Oracle, and were ordered by way 


in a town of 
one of his feſtivals 
whip the women, as 


peſtilential diſeaſe. 


ſhips, 


tial youth N but Baa 


"abhorring ſuch 4 victim, feme 
2 goat in theplace of the youth 


in memory of which th —— 
him a temple on the — pn 


Which they confecrated* 
Aigobolos, that is, Th 
f lam not miſtaken, tha gruateſt 

r 


Tale, 
. 


was practiſt = 


OL 
to 
did the 
young men rgund. altar at 
Sparta. But as the Manabrs were 


$0.8 


his rites, was » 


always more cruel than the inha- 
-bicants of the continent, it Exn- 


not be denied but that they did 
offer human ſacrifices to Bacebas 


of atonement to ſacrifice. a beau??? 


| 


* 
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ſhips, the poet Æſcbylus writes in 8 called 
Perfians, That: yo his own knowledes Xerxes had: a 4 | 

ſhips, of anhieb two hundred and ſeven were of extratrdimar; 
| fonifinſs.” Ade 3 W 1 e . 
in every ſnip eighteen men fe t upon the , aur | 
of od ary er ODIN ndithereſt well armed. 
As Themiſtocles. had taken poſſeſſion of the moſt ad. 
vantageous place, ſo he ſhowed no leſs. judgment in 
chuſing the beſt time of fighting; for he would not be- 
gin the engagement, till the; time of day was come 
. when there conſtantly riſes a bluſtering wind from che 
ſea, which makes a rough water in the channel, This 
was ao inconyenience to the-Grecian ſhips, which os. 
low built and ſtrong; but was very hurtful to the 


3 
* By 


Aan veſſels, which had high ſterns and lofty decks, ad 
were: heavy, and unweildy, fo that their ſides were con- 
_ EX oſed to the Grecians, who fiercely, aſſaulted 
ſtrietiy obeying the orders of : Themiffactes, who 
well underſtood what was moſt for their advantage. 
W en Hiamenes, admiral to Xerxes, a good man, and 
by far the braveſt and worthieſt of the King's brothers, 
made towards Ibemiſtocles, and having a gteat ſhip, 
threw darts and ſhot forth arrows, as from the walls of 
à cäſtle; nenen the Decelian, and Soficles.. the. 8 
who ſailed. in the ſame; veſſel, bore in and tracke: 855 
and boch rev "re — their ſharp 


37 6 88 26 e 443 -F' Hg SF: 
of 1 of Uesalas King of Caris, and 
of: Halicarrafſus. lived above eng bear after 
She-armed five ont ſhips: in aid this engagement; EIS ; 


he's 41 * «#1 


_-o (8): e 
* 8 


40 Mensen. \Heradetus highly com: -(9} eee men | 
+ her. for der courage, and things but ſays that the viſion ap- 
— aud aſſures us, that peared ſome days before the bat- 
de gave Arges che beſt advice of tie;: while Aerxer's land forces 
any of hie, alis. : We are not were ravaging the territories of 
to confound this Princeſs with Attica, and Was firſt diſcovered 
that Artemiſia, who was the wife . "Athenian — - | 
AA teem 


* 
1 
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ts Xernts, It is reported chat in the midſt of the co 

bat a. great flame ſhined bright in the 
of Eleufis, and that (g) ſounds and voices were heard; 
through all the plain % Tbrigſta as far as the ſea, like 
thoſe of a number of men that were going to celebrate. 
the myſteries of Bacebus : and that a cloud ſeemed to 
riſe from the place from whence this ſound came, and 


paſſing forward fell upon the gallies. Others affirmed 
that they ſaw apparitions in the ſhape: of armed nien, 
which reached out their hands from — iſland of gina 
towards the Grecian gallies, and were conjectured to be 
implored in 


the () Aacides, wins aſſiſtance they bad 
their prayers before the fight. The rk man that took 
a ſhip was Lycomedes the Athenian, captain of a galley, 
who cut down the enſigns which were in the prow of 
the ſhip, and dedicated them to the Laurellad 1 As 
the battle was fought in a narrow channel, the Payfians. 
could bring up only a part of their fleet, and many of 
their ſhips ran foul « one another; the Greeks hereby 
equalling them in ſtrength, fought with them till the 
evening, when they put them to flight, and obtained ſo 
compleat and ſignal a victory, that as Simonides obſerves, 
neither the Greeks nor any other nation ever by ſea 


formed ſuch glorious ſervice, whether we conſider thin N 


bravery of the common ce or he ag K hom 
admiral. - M 
After the battle, * tain WA oat at 14005 i fry. 
tune, attempted. to ſtop up the channel and to make a 


dam, upon which he might n lead his danch ne | 


over into the iſland of Salamin. 
1 ne being deli to > know: eise of | 
Ariſtides, 


teemed doch called — prayers had often proveil very 


the ſon of Tbrociues. e advantageous. to the :Greeians, Af 
(1) For a veſlel had Jn ſent. ter his death it was given out that 


to Angina, in order to offer up Jupiter had made him one of the 


prayers. to. acus, and his de-. 2 in che iafernal os: 

ſdendants. This Tacus was the e ee Tf 
fon of Jupiter, and had been King ( According e he 
of Egina. He was remarkable: attempted this on purpoſe to con- 
for his juſtice and piety, whilſt he ceal his true 2 which Wa 
N an * 18 to recover the Hellh nt. 


(3) Lene 


t 
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air above the cit / 


8 ä 


m 1 15 E 
33 ee that he intended to a W 
Helleſpont, (3) to break the bridge of ſhips, whereby. 
he might hinder the retreat of Azrxes, and become 
maſter of a, — oO: jew of 4 But 
Ariftides diſapproving his deſign, made (4 reply: 
We bave hitherto had t» do with an enemy  difſMlved in 
luxury; but if tue ſout him up within Greece, and drive 
Bim to neceſſity,” he, that is e of fuck great farces, tuill 
no longer fit quietly with a canopy of gold over his head, 
looting upon he fight for bis pleaſure, but in ſuch a rait 
will attempt every thing; be will be reſolute, and appear 
himſelf in perſon upon all occaſions, he will ſoon corre bit 
errors, and ſupply what he has formerly omitted ibrougb 
remiſſnaſ therefore inſtead of removing the. bridge that is 
already made, wwe ſbould rather ' build another if it wire 
poſſible, that be might make his retreat with the more enpe- 
dition. To which Tbemiſtocles anſwered; : F this be re. 
guiſite, we muſt by all means unite in contriving ſome Me. 
thod to rid ourſelves of him as foon as may be. This be- 
ing determined, he found out among the captives _ 
one of the King of Perfos eunuchs named 
whom he ſent to the King, to inform him, hut the 
Greeks being now viforious by ſea," had reſolved to ſail. 
to the Helleſpont, and deſtroy the bridge; but that: The- 
miſtocles being concerned fur the King's preſervation re- 
vealed this to him, that he might haſten towards the 
Afiatick ſeas, and paſs over into his own dominions: | and 
in the mean time be would cauſe delays, and binder the con- 
federates from purſuing bim. Terues no ſooner. heard 
this, but being very, much terrified; he retreated out 
0 0 Greece, * all reed. The prudent conduct of 
| . Themiſtocles "8 
(9) Ee hes laid s bridge of with a ton of the ſame name on i 
boats over the Hellſbent for the the Euphrates, where Aland 
mu e of his army at a place afterwards did the. ſame Wing 
from thence was called that had been done de 
—— that is, be Juactioa, be- Aerxes... 
cauſe. by means of this bridge the (4 — days it was wry 
two : ſhores wore in à manner Ari/lides but Euryhiader, who made 
| joined! together. We ought not, that reply to 7hemiftorles 3 and iu. 
as: ſome geographers have done, deed that is more probable. The- 
to ey this Lage of Arras . 1 
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Thale and Arifides. in this affair, w e 
more 3 8 e 5 5 
: ME ef @ Very MAY part orces f 
put n r of lofigg all. 
0 us: Writes, that of all the. cities of G 
perfotmed che beſt fer vice in en ig 1200 
| En) T hemiſtocles, , (het Gs (606 

of enyvy, did 8 r A the We 
eee 


wh givi re ee WO 7 0 7 3 and 
of wiſdom and conduct to Themiſtacles, they. crowned 
him with olive, preſented him with the richeſt chariot 
in the city; and ſent (6) three hundred young men 4 
accompany him to the confines of their Sd 

the next Ohmnian games, when Themiſtocles ent 0 
place where thaſe exerciſes wete performed, the 
tors took no further notice of the combatants, bur 
ſpent the whole day in lock ing upon N MG - 
to the ſtrangets, admiring him, and applau * 
by e their hands, and all other „ 

a which. ſo delighted him, that he, confeſſed to 
his friends, that he 9 reaped the fruit of all his la- 


bours for the Greeks, . He was naturally very fond f 


applauſe, as is evident from thoſe. things which are re- 
corded of him. When he was choſen Admiral by LY 
 Athenians,: he ended no buſineſs. fully, pub 
e 0p e all till pe: AY: n . 60 il 

Dx: 241.3 155 1 TE £ ' 
why ——— a f bat bat Them: 44 t n 
thers waar a l jet to * ng dk i 24A 


it iades yo © Perſians,” in caſe he ſhould after- 
N n wards be al ofel y the Aube 


mt is more pro- nian. AD Ma YAN" NW 
at given by Hamm. 7 (0) They ge 2 


tus, mera ho ade 12 N ſays. that 7 hen 
2 725 ployed before, was made the only perſon who, had - 
the . 


cnn ee . on this been ſo wogen by 


eee e e e 
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2 es 5 cke eee 


2 dead —.— bg up by the ſea, he bees in 1 
monly 


and chains of gold about 5 oo he'paſſed' 
ſhowing them to a friend that followed him, yi | 
Take yon theſe things for yen are not Tbemiſtociest | 


faid to Antiphates, a perſon of remarkable beauty 


had formerly behaved himſelf haughtily towards him, 


but now in his glory öbſequiouſſy waited on him, 


fame time, though 4 little too late. He ee «fa "that 


the Athenians did not honour him, or 


when they were in danger they ſoelrered "how willy N 
plune: tree; and 


when they have fair weather again, they pull off is lu ve, 


bim, as men do eee 


and cut down its faireſt brauchs. A Ea relling him: 
. that be bud not obtained this honour by bimſeif, lut ih the: 


F and "ſplendor of bis city,” he replled, Nu pen 


iruth, for T ſhould never have been efteemed if I bad 
of Seriphus; nor you thongh you bad been of Athens: ” 
commander of the army who thought he had performed 


conſidetable ſervice tor - the Albenians, boaſting of his 


actions, and comparing them with thoſe of Themiſtacles; 
he told him this fable; The day after the fefiuul on 
reproached the feſtival, that ſhe was perpetaally- -Wearied 
evith buſineſs and toil, whereas the feſtival: day war pu 
in idleneſs and Iuxury: to which the feſtival replied that: 11 
true; yet if I had not been before you, you had not bern a 
all; jo if Themiſtocles had not been before you; where bu 
you been now? Laughing 
| ſomewhat too bold through the indulgence. and fond- 
neſs of his mother, he told him that" be bad tbe ma 
power of amy on in Greece ; for ſaid he, be Athenians 
command the reſt of Greece, I command the Athenians,” 
your mother commands me, .and..you command your mother.” 
Loving to be ſingular in all things, when he had. lands to 


ſell, he W the "IX: ro oe notice that e were” 


© He v was a | Ciſciple of. Je. Gel and. Barbariaw. in bit: 
crates, and wrote a hiſtory of the  cight ore 20% rely lies 
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5 THEMISTOCLES. go 
good neighbours near it. Of two who made love to his 2225 
daughter | he: preferred the virtuous before the rich, 
ſaying, be defired a man without riches, rather than riches 
without a 2 ers thing 1 have mentioned as 
ſpecimens of his wit piealantry. | 
l He now began to rebuild and fortify. the r of 
Athens, N with money corrupted the Lacedæmo- 
nian Epbori, and perſuaded them not to oppoſe it, as 
Theopompus (7) reports; but as; moſt relate it, by over- 
reaching and.deceiving them. For being choſen by the 
Athenians to go on an embaſſy to Sparta, he went 
thitherz where the Lacedemonians acculing him of forti- 
fying the city of Athens, and Poliarchus being ſent on 
purpoſe. from Æꝑina to plead againſt him, he denied 
the fact, adviſing them to ſend to Atbent to ſee whether. 
it were ſo or no; by which delay he got time for the 
building of the wall, and perſuaded the Athemans to 
ſeize upon thoſt who were ſent, and . them a8 
hoſtages for him. When the 3 knew the 
truth, they did him no hurt, but ding their anger 
for the preſent, ſent him away, _ 

After this, he fortified the Piræns, ( having obſerved 
the goodneſs of that harbour), and joined the 'whole 
city to the ſea 3 which was directly contrary to the po- 
licy of the old kings of Athens; who endeavouring to 
withdraw their ſubjects from the ſea and the care of 
maritime affairs, and to accuſtom them to live by agri- 
culture, invented the fable of the contention between 
Minerva and Neptune for the patronage of the Athenians, 
when Minerva by ſhowing to the judges an olive tree, 
was declared to be their _— Goddeſs. But The-. 
| 'niftocles did not join the haven of Pireus to the City, as 
' the poet Friffophanes obſerves, (8) but he joined the 
, city to the haven, and the land to the ſea, which ins 
creaſed: the power of the people againſt the nobility, 
the authority coming into the hands of watermen, 
mariners and maſters of ſhips. He ordered, that the 
9 pulpit built i in the Pays for publick orations, ſhould 


(8) That iv; he did udt be v fei 


the whole city a harbour, which - 
4 Vor. 11. X 


ll of Uicentibuſ- 
is, br that . 


yas 2 11 0 ir n 


| placed 8 the ſea '(9) but the thir — 
EOS turned it towards the land, ſuppoſing that 
| mot 2 * {ca bag re _ ARE rare. roy 


' Themiſtacles had ll ater Ea fo augmentin 
Yr; gere er I 


0 


55 of 5 told chem, dcr be had. a . 


in N When 7 5 — had pn to bim 
prog en deſign was to burn the Grecian fleet in the ha- 
ven of Pagaſæ, Ariftides coming out to the people, 
gave this report of the ſtratagem contrived. by Themi- 
Nocles, that there was nothing- more advantageous, hut at 
' the ſame time nothing was more unjuſt. Upon this the 
 Mthenians. commanded . zem . ern to deliſt from his 
intention. 1 

When the nee oropoſed in | the counellof the 
Ampbiliyans, that thoſe cities which had not taken arms 
_ againſt the Per/ans, ſhould be excluded from that aſ- 
ſembly ; Tbemiſtoclas "fearing that if the Theſſalians, 
with thoſe of Thebes, Argos and others, were thrown 
out of the council, the Lacedæmoniant would become 
wholly maſters of the votes, and act as they pleaſed, 
ſpoke in behalf of thoſe cities, and prevailed with the 
members then ſitting to alter their opinions, remon- 
e to ene that 12870 were but one and ry ci- 
819 ties 


kita on ag be afſted by peas of: a publick' place where 
the Pireu, and the Piræus be the people are uccuſtomed to al- 
ſuccoured by the city; in which, ſemble, would be a means of 
however, be cauſed an exact diſ. changing their ſentiments and W 

gov Þ to be obſerved, © © — poſitions; yet it is certain, 

< ſometimes a mere trifle is able * 

e ſup-· awake in the minds of the people 
the pro- ideas 6 of Producing very 
ſurprixing 


* 


ties which joighd in ue war, W n Wölk of theſe 
alſo were very ſmall, and how intolerable it would be, 
if the reſt of Greees mould be excluded, and thir-this 
auguſt council ſhould come to be fuled by two or 
three great cities: By this he chiefly incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure and hatred of the Lacedemonians, - who after 
wards uſed all their intereſt for the advancement , 
Cimon, that he might | be a rival to 7 bemiftacles in all 
affairs of ſtate. 

He alſo much offended the Cunts te by failing 
about the iſlands, and collecting money > Bag them; 
Herodotis ſays, that requiring money of thoſe of the 
iſland of Andros, he told them, that he had brought with 
 bimtwo Goddeſſes, Perſuaſion and Force; and they anſwered 
him, that they had alſo two great Goddeſſes which probi- 
bity them from giving him any money, Poverty and Impoſ- 
ſbility. Timocreon che Rhodian poet repreliends © 
ſomewhat bitterly, for being wrought upon by money, 
to let thoſe that were baniſhed return, and for Betray- 

ing him who ** been his * and TT” n 


verſes are theſe: 


_ Pauſaniag's Fs lf hers m 45 6 f 
Leutychidas er bold Xanthippus p 41 
The worth of Ariſtides 7"ll proclam, 46. 2 
De brighteſt glory of t# Athenian ham. 
Not ſuch the cruel falſe Themiſtocles,, ant 
Wheſe monſtrous crimes heav'n with abborrenct- foes. 
N. gen rous thought within his boſom glotos; 
His perfidy too well Timocreon knows, © 
His friend and gueſt. He promis'd to reflore -- 
Hin hapleſs exile to his native ſhore. 
But gold allures bim, and no oaths tan bins; 
| He jails, and laude thet Jun and gueſt bebind. ah 
| 7 
furprizing ede, ume he foe ew very untraRable. when uf. 
in the life of Camillus. It appears — bled upon the Pæyx; and that 
from a paſſage in  Ariſtophanes, that was the reaſon, without doubt, 
the change of view did not hin- which made them diſcontinte 
der this from being a very dange- holding aſſemblies in that place. 
rous place; for he ſays that the The thirty tyrants were eſta ed 
people, though vety mild and at Arbens by Ly/ander, the firſt 
peaceable in their own _— year of the ainty-fourth 1 
| „ +..." ye 


{A old. * be Me, or . dc e . 95 4 
With wealth o erflowing, and wwth pride Wo D; +, 
Hie gives th aſſembled Greeks @ pompous treat. . +. 
' They eat his bread, and curſe him while. they eat Pb ee 


But after the condemnation arid baniſhment of Them; 
focles, Timocreon reviled him more exceſſively and more 
| reproachfully, in a poem which begins thus? 


Muſe bear this ſong through all the Grecian lands, 
Aud give the glory which my verſe demands. 


15 iö reported that when it was put to the cod: 
whether Timocreon ſhould be baniſhed for correſponding. 
with the Perfans, Themiftocles gave his vote againſt 
him; and when Themiftocles was accuſed.of the ina 
crime, Timocrton made theſe verſes upon him. . 


T0 one alone the guilt is not con d, 
Jo be with Perſian foes in friendſhip i join d. 5 
Beide Timocreon, other knaves we view z 
bes 4 traitor, theſe are traitors too. 


1 1 py 


And when the citizens of Athens began to pern will , 
ingly to thoſe who traduced and reproached him, he c 
was forced to put them in mind of the great ſervices he 7 
had performed, and aſked: thoſe who were offended 4 
with him, whether they were weary with receiving: be- Z 
nefits often from the ſame Perſon; whereby he rendered 2 
himſelf more odious. But he more highly incenſed the * 
people, by building a temple. to Diana under the name re 
Ariſtobule, or Diana of the. belt counſel; intimating * 
thereby, that he had given the beſt counſel not only to oh 
the Athenians, but to all Greece. He built this temple de 
near to his own houſe, in a place called Melita, where we 
now the hangmen carry out the bodies of ſuch as are * 
executed, and throw the halters and cloaths of thoſe * 
chat are  trangled, or \ theres Los to > death. 7 5 | 
| 5 OW wr 
nia,” 2 years before the birth coming to Ride king Wh bed into 
of our Saviour. the temple of Palla, Chaleigics, tem. 

where they beſieged him. They the 
= Hearing the Fphori were walled. up all the * of the Ame 


temple, 


„ * eo o 
* 
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Diane Karr to: _ which: it appears that his mind was 
not more heroical than his perfon and aſpect. At length 
the Athenians baniſhed him, taking uſe of the oſtraeiim 
to depreſs his great eminence and authority, as they 
ordinarily did to all thoſe whom they thought tbo 
powerful, and whoſe greatneſs was become 3 
oned to an equal and popular government. For the 
oſtraciſm was inſtituted not ſa much to puniſh the 
offender, as to mitigate and pacify the fury of the en- 
vious, who delighted to humble thoſe who were re- | 
markably eminent; and by fixing this diſgrace upon 
them, they exhaled part of their hatred and reſentment. 
The les being baniſned from Athens, ' while he 
ſtaid at Argos the trial of Panſanias happened, which 
e great advantage to the enemies of Tbemiſtocles. 1 
— of Agraula ſon of Alemæon accuſed Pauſamuas of 
the — 


treaſon; che be here Joining * TW him in 
ſation. > x04. fa 0 pra none ebm 
When Pakſowtar Kcft'en ood this gesſonäble de- 
fgn, he concealed it forty Themiftocles, though he Was 
his intimate friend : bur when he ſaw him CO | 
commonwealth,” and how impatiently he bore! "his 
baniſhment, he” — to communicat®ir' co him, 
and deſired his aſſiſtance, him the King of 
Perfia*s letters, and exaſperating him againſt the Grants, 
as a baſe and ungrateful people. Tbemiſtocius bow 
ever rejected the 7 of "Panſanias,” and wholly: 
refuſed to be @ party in the though he 
never revealed this correſpondence; nor diſcovered the 
conſpiracy to any man; either expecting that it would 
be diſcovered by other means, or hoping that Paaſanias 
would of his own accord deſiſt from thoſe extrav 
and 3 deſigns | in wg he ha: inconſi 
ately eng e. e ET”: 
a) Rees 1 was put — ed mod 
vitings r e und ee ene this mene, which 
rendered 


eemple, u. own Any W | Goin on him, and by that time 
fhe firſt ſtone. | When they had they had got him out of 7 


Umolt farred him ro death, h 
was, * IJ e expired. n. 
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rendered Tbemiſtocles ſuſpected, the 1 were 
clamorous.; againſt . him, and the envious | Athenians 
accuſed: him. As he. was abſent from|Athens, he made 
is defence by letters, eſpecially againſt the chief accu 
ations; aud in anſwer. to the malicious detractions af 
his; enemies, urged the — that one who. Was. 
always known to be deſirous of governing, and not 
- formed by nature for ſſavery, ſhould deliver up bimſelf 
and his country into the hands of enemies and barba . 
rians. Notwithſtanding this, the people being pete 
ſuaded by his accuſers, ſent afficers to take him, and 
bring him away to be tried before the great couneil of 
the Greats; but having timely notice of it, he paſſed 
Qyer. into the iſland of Corgyra, the chief city of che 
illand / having received great obligations from him; for 
being made judge of a difference between them and the 
Gorinthians, he determined the controverfy, ordering 
the C printbians to pay twenty talents, and that —4 
illand of Leucas ſhould be equally inhabited by a colony: 
ſeas from both cities (2). From | thence he' fled into 
Epirus, and the Athenians and Laced emonians ſtill pur- 
ſuisg him, he tried a very hazardous and uncertain. 
reſource, by. flying for refuge to Admetus King of the 
ho having formerly made a requeſt to the 
Arbenians,- when. Thamiſtocles was in the height: of his 
uthority, had met with ©: rude and diſdainful a denia 
from him, yon the King had pr: eotirmeaines that he 
only; waited or an opportunity. of being revenged. Vet 
in this misſortune, Themiſtocles fearing; the, freſh bated: 
of his neighbours, apd fellow- citizens, more than the 
diſpleaſure of the King, which time might have abated, 
choſe to riſ the latter, and became an humble ſuppli- 5 
ant to Aametus. The manner in which ne his 
requeſt. was very ſingular s for holding the yaung 
| ence who was then a child, in his — 3 prov. | 
ſtxarcc himſelf dame tde rde houlhold ods; this be- 
{57} £941 mg 
ſcholiaſt upon T, Grecians' were e dip ſed to lay ſiege 
| KF 1 The eee ll 125 to Corcyra, and 72 3 | he 7 
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17 H [EM4ST OCLES. — 
ing the moſt ſacrei manner of ſupplicatiow among the 
Moleffans, and which rarely met With * denial. Some 
ſay that Phtbia the Queen informed Themiftocles-of tis | 
way of petitioning; and. placed chert young ſon near to 
him, before ther figures of their domeſtick deities. 
Others ſay that King Admetus, that he might be under: 
a religious obligation not to deliver him up to tlioſe 

who perſecuted him, contrived this ſcene and = 
him to act his part. At char time Epiarapes of Ararnu-: 
na privately! conveyed the wife and:childreniof Tus. 
facles:out of Athens, and ſent them to him, for which 
afterwards Cimam cor med him, and put him to death 
This aceount is given by — þ yet either for. 
getting — — Themiftocles as for | 
it, he afterwards ſays that he failed into ici and des, 
fired in marriage the daughter uf Hiero the ty ranty pro. 
miſing to bring the Greets under his power; and that 
upon Hiero's refuſal, he departed from thenca into . 
But this is not probable; for Thennbraſut writes in his 
treatiſe on ee that when Hiero ſent race: ; 
to the Olympiatt Sathes, and erected 4 Royal tent Tichly: 
furniſhed, Thumiſtoclet: made an oration to the — 
inciting them ro pull don the: tyrant's tent and nr 
to ſuffer; his horfes to run. Thuquides ſaps, that he 
embarked» at Aydnay: not being known to any dn in 
the ſhip ;- till being terriſied to ſee: — by 
the winds near to Mauus, which was then beſieged by 
the Athenians, he made bimfelf Known to the maſtey: 
and pilots and by ſometimes — them; and ad 
other times threatning them, that if ne went on f horeg 
he would accuſe them, ad malte tim Anbeniaus hᷣelitte, 
that they did not. talie him in, from i ignorance bar 
that he had corrupted them wich money from theche: 
ginning, he compelled them to ſtand — to ſea, and 
fail 8 coaſtsof: . „ cee (oY 
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that manner to revenge them- upon Greece: 9 
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he, beſides which, there was diſcovered and confiſ. 


cated to the value of fourſcore talents, as'Theopbraſtys 


writes: Theopompus ſays an hundred: | whereas) raped 
never worth three 1 before he wa WENT MAT WE 


_ ernment. - 71 0 ub 1 4/34 wy 
Vhen he 1 Ae parte” dating; agg all 


along the coaſt there were many laid wait for him, and 
particularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus (for the game was 
worth the hunting after by ſuch as purſued gain every 


Where, the King — Pena having offered by publick 


proclamation two hundred talents to him that ſhould 
take hinj), he fled to Agae a ſmall city of the oliunt, 
Where no one knew him but only his hoſt-Nicogenes,. 


who was: the richeſt man in Folia, and well known in 


— court of Penſia. Whilſt Themiftocles lay hid for 
ome 
Olbius tutor to Nicogene's children. in a p 
rapture uttered this verſe; le addon UG an "v4 
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Ader hin, | Themifbocles dream 


itſelf round his belly, — 7: iy ito his neck, a6 


ſoon as it touched his face, was turned into an eagle, 


which ſpread its wings over him, and took him up; and 


flew away with him to a diſtant place, where a golden 
. 
hearing this made uſe of the following invention to 
Ccpnvey him from his houſe in ſafee . 
The barbarous nations, and amongſt them the Bey- 


fons eſpecially, are naturally | jealous,” olowniſn, and 


* thels ny ſo mee! oy their 
p $7 + 3; | 0.2374 6 14 10 

2 Her a *r , yer of Au 2 
| in bogks, ; and -was - / w m he came 
more 0 than N 8 and Ferres was living, make it 


Pg 


away by bs 6 friends, and ſent after him _ 


days in his houſe, one night after a rr — 


appeared to him, upon which he reſted bimſelf 
-tteed: from all fear and trouble. Nicogenes 


wives, | 


* therefore arrived earlier by ſeven years. But, az 

Ferien court, in the firſt Platarch Tays, the firſt "opinion, 

year of the ſeventy-ninth Olym- which is that of TB II, is moſt 

bon ri, years before the birth | conformable to the exaAneſs of 
65 2 


for that "as the | N Tr 


'f tt ud > ca _ _ .. 
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nn 
end; lſo their female ſlaves and e e "tre 
ere with fach Ades, and ſo conſtar 


— 
— r — —— Bur ther 'own 
am . W a Jou 38 are: 
— * — a uch 655 
velling carriage they con „ and 
thoſe — they met or diſcourſed with upon tis road, 
that they were carrying a e our "of 
Jonia to a _ tens may ee 56013 POL "BS * 
Tbucydides and (3) Charon of L. | report, t 
ole the death nd Say: 'Themiſtocles came to court 
(4) when Aiarerxet his Ton” was upon the throne: 
but Epborus, Dinon, Chtarchus, (5) Heraclides, and many 
others write, chat Xerxes was then alive. The opinion 
of Thucydides agrees beſl with the Nee e O's 1 
however they cannot always be relied upon. 

- Themiftocles, ſenſible of the extreme” difficulties in- | 
to which he had thrown himſelf, applied firſt to (6) 
Artabanus, commander of a thouſat men, tell ads, 
MR and deſired to ſpeale wich the 
ng about ſome important affairs, which the King had 
atv heart. Artabanus anſwered him, Stranger, "the 
— of mn are different, aud ſome eſteem" on bur . 
3 anoiber; | but it is bonourablt for all mm 


o obſerve and commend the laws f their: own"countyy, I 
4 allrwad fr 30u ee, admire liberty and equality, 
; "We": account 't ng 


_ down before- oh — ond waiter bins you may: 775 fer : 
him and ſpeak to bm; "if not," yom m 
10 erz / you: for it i un the ale 
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Platareb 3 Aden e | Dintn; he tives: in the" time of 
be obſerved; in the life of Ali. Aleranden, accompanied: him in 
biades. Andra appears: ompa from: his expedition, | I 
the ſpeech of Themiſtocles' to the tory. 5 8 
King in his firſt audience that it i: (6) Tus ſon of that tabanus,” 
was addreſſed to Artaxerxes, and Captain of the Vi who few 
not to his father. | Xerxes, and pe Artaxerxesto 
5 (68) Chtarchus was the ſon of cut off his elder 1 5 The 
(7 
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King 1 to. any ont that' doth! n fall 4. 
Fare bim. Tbemiſtoclat hearing this, repſied, Artabanns, 
Talat coms hither) 10 encreaſe'\the por and gloty of u 

King, will nes only: ſubmit amyſelf to hit lau, fince nig it 
—— — cog mon it Perſian empire t this 
great co —— worybippers 

the Kung; las not this therifore' binder DC 2 
him «phat I baue to impari. Artabenus aſkin 
ouſt we tell him that you ars #:for by: your 
 feem to de no ordinary per ſan, 1 ey —— 75 
man muſt bo inſormed of this before the. King chimſulfo1\ Thus 
Phenias relates it; to which Erulaſthener in his creatife/of 
riches, adds, that it was by the means o a: woman of 
Exetria, who was kept by: Artabunus, that Themiftocles 
was. brought — ich him, and - obtained this 
favour from. him 5-144 4d ap int nonnes yore to vawod 

When he wa eee herbe King; auch Rack pid 
hisdue reverence torhimy he ſtoodꝭ ſilent, till Nearxes:comt + 
to aſk ibim wWwhothe was he re- 


Ferſians 48: A, than ile ſerwice I rendered them in prejerus. - 
_—_ Yon the — 1 a you: hen ret had. 


ments. — 7 erg — — — 


10 receibe . favenrs — — . 


are wr, ane; — ame fir 
| rw mosfortimes rather afford: yu accafton 


of \ * nr virtue; than” of oo arte _ anger.” 3 


Eerety you aii preſerve ambumble „ you 
will deftrey-anenemy of the Greeks. Hie then in More 
elevated language, as if he had been inſpired hy ſome 
Deity, related the viſion hich he ſaw — houſe, 
and” the direction given him by the Oracle of Dodona,. 
where Jupiter commanded him to go to him that Bad 
name like his: byr which he underſtood, that he was 


99 a0 414-61; 53 8 i i Serben 
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Interpreter 
plied, an Fhemiſtoelas the Athenian, banibe ani 
gur ſdculedl i ly the Greeks ; the miſcluef I bavs: dam u the. 


0 meet Win knew how! to oa r che 13 


__THEM1$TOCLES. * 
ſent from Jupiter to the Ring of Heufa, e e 
as THANE was We ſtiled T Great King. wh. 
Artaxetxes he 9. attentively, and: 4} > he 
admired. his. underſta ing and courage, give him no 


anſwer at that time; 1 NN 


mate friends, he congratulated: himſelf on this fortu- 
nate event, and. 
his enemies mi bir be ever; of. the ſame: tmind- with the 
Greeks, to baniſh, the braveſt men amongſt them. Then 
he witer to the Gods, and made a ſeaſt feaſt a, and wg 


ſo FL pleaſed that Pra the night, while he was faſtz 


a- lee, he cried out for joy three. times, I have, The- 
miſtocles the Athenian Kate 235 1183 Is 4 cone” 5 7 ine 
In the morning Mirage calling een, che chief 1 
his court, had; ThemiRacles brought before: bing, who. ex- 
pected. no Nh —.— treatment, the guards 
him with . Races and leading 5 
with Po as ſoon as they heard his-namei:; As he 
came forward towards the King, wha-was-tting;" 


of a thouſand men, whom. he heard, NE and: gion 

ſoftly to him, Th, fubile Greeks ſergent fe, King's; 
dans hath. knought thee hither.\, Vt „ 

ore the Ying and, pꝛdſtrated Himſelf, the King dans 

him, and ſpoke to him kindly, telling hun. Re. a n 


indebted to him two. hundred. talents; fon it was jut 


that he ſhould receive the reward which wes+propoſed 
to e thoy e A . — And e hier 


341 
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ners & the «tema, wk, may =, h 0 5 55 . was always ſy: 
cal and fi urative, on TOR 4 tf 15 8 92 H 4 Un — $ 
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prayed to his God Arinamut, that all 


he 
reſt keeping filence, he paſſed. by Roranen a cormmander - 
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ede wh kei IS 
ian 828 ſufficiently, he ſpoke with tl e King by him 


about the affairs of Greece: | But there happe 


_ alterations at court, ani 
of the King's fav rites, he drew upon himſelf the envy 


of the great, who imagi d, that he who had this great 


| Kberty might uſe it in ſpeaking concerning them. For 


ſon of the honours conferred on him; the 
ng him to partake of his own diverſions both at 
ns and abroad, carrying him with him a honting: 


and making 


the favours ſhown'to other ſtrangers were hw, 
ing 


ther; but-alſo to converſe fainliarly with her: and be- 
ſides this, by the King's onde” he ws ſtr a 
In the philoſophy of the Magi. CPE 
When Demaratus the Lech] ein! oiled 15 
che King to aſſæ whatſoever he pleaſed, (8) deſired the 
toyal diadem, and that being lifted - up on high he 
might be carried in ſtate chrough the city of Sardis af- 
ter the manner of the Perfian K ings; 
ceuſin to Xerxes,' taking him by the hand, told him bat 
br bad- no brains for the royal diadem to cover; and if Ju- 
er onld' give bim his thunder, Be «vould not be the more 
er for that. The King alſo repulſed him with ſcorn 


auc anger, reſolving never to be reconciled to him, yet 


Er 1 n and e im 
TY im 


6.4.47 & x * 


This was the Bibel maſk i baer ret a 


of e the Perſian King . the ſtreets of the city. 
evuld confer on thoſe they had = (9) It was. cuſtomary, 


mind to honour. The hiftory of the Eaftern monarchs, inftead of : 
- Afordecai was at that time freſh in penſions, to aſſign 3 "0 
e 


mens meme Abaſarrus, the ties and provinces 
fame with er the father of tenance of their favourites, 
Hamm, had not long before certain Queen had all Foyer 


for 


erdained that Mordecai ſhould be her cloathing. Even the taxes 


arrayed in the royal apparel, that raiſed by the Kings on 9 os, 
the i crown — be ſet and ider Re” 


CT ror ye” n e 


the help of an interpreter: and thoſe who 
— a — thought that he diſcourſed only 
ing at 
"removals 


him his intimate ſo far, as to permit, him 
not only to oome into the preſence of the Queen Mo- 


 Mithropauſtes, - 


"© 3 MN, . & ho > wa 


* 
e 
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him to forgive Denorariuu. And it is reported that the 
ſucceeding Kings, in whoſe reigns there was 3 greater 
communication between the vals and Peſan than 
formerly, when they invited any conſiderable Grecian 
into their ſervice, would promiſe him, that he ſhould 
be in higher favour with than Themiſtocles was with 
Artaxerxes. It is ſaid: that Themifbocles when he was in 
reat proſperity, and courted by many, ſeeing himſelf 
f plendldly ſerved at his table, turned to his children 
| Kr ſaid; Children, we. had: been undone, . if we had not 
Been undone, Moſt writers ſay; that he had three cities 
given him, (9g) Magnefa,  Myus, and Lampſacus, to 
maintain him in bread, meat and wine. Neanthes of 
_ Cyzicus and Phanias add two more, the cities of Percotes - 
and Paleſcepfis to provide him with cloaths,, and furni- 
ture for his bed. 
As he went down comes the We to provide 85 
againſt the attempts of the Greeks, a Perſian, beer, name 
was Epixyes, governor of the —_— Phrygia, 1 a in wait 
to kill him; having for that purpoſe provided a long 
time before a crew of Piſidian murderers, who were to 
ſet upon him while he lodged in a city that is called 
Leontocephalus or Lyon s. bead. But as Themiftocles was 
ſleeping in the middle of the day, the mother of the 
Gods appeared to him in a dream, and ſaid to him, 
Themiſtocles, avoid the Lyon's- head, Ig you fall into the 
hon jaws ;, for this advice I expeft, that your daughter 
 Mneſiptolema ſhould be my ſervant. Tbemiſtocles was much 
bed. a _ when he had 1 8 0 his cke 


furniſhed ſo much for wine, ano- 7 bemiftoctes Magneſia for his 
ther for victuals, a third for the for lying on the banks of the Ma- 
privy- purſe, and a fourth for the axder, it was the ſoil the 3 
wardrobe. In Plazo's firſt A/ci- ful in corn of any 28 
biades we read that many of the Thucydice faysT, 2 recei 
rovinces were appropriated for a from it a revenue of fifty talents. 
ſupply to. the Queen's wardrobe. Lampſacus, which was famous for 
One was for her waſte, another its vineyards, was to ſi — | 
for her head, and ſo of the reſt; with wine, and Ihn with pra- 
and each province bore the name ' viſions, in in which it | abounded, 
of that part of the dreſs it was to. particularly in — as * Taye Hor 
furniſh, ' Artaxerxes, aſſigned to do the ſea. - 94 
e N 1 o 
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Goddeſt, he left che great road, und tök 
wont another way, changing his intended ſt 
- that place, and at night töck up bis lodging beyond 

it. BY 


| ſpread out the tapeſtry which was wet, arid hung it up 
to dry. In the mean time the Piſaians made towards 


them ien their ſwords: drawn, and not diſterning ex. 


actly by the moon what it was that was ſtretched out 


to be dried, they thought it Was the tent of T; beni focles, 5 


and that they ſhould find him repoſing within it; but 
when they came nigb, and lifted up the habgings; 5 
thoſe who watehed there fell upon dem and tot 
Tbemiſlocles having eſeaped this great dan ger, admired 
the e YOOC jeſs. of the Goddeſs that appeared" to him; and 
in memory of it he built a temple in the city of wo 
fla, which he dedicated to Cybele Dyndimene, and ap- 
ointed his daughter Mnefptolema to be the prieſteſs. 
When he came to Saruis, he viſited the tewples o 0 
the Gods; ; and obſerving at his leiſure their building: 
ornaments, and the number of their offerings, he 1 


in the temple of the mother of the Gods the ſtatue of 


a virgin in braſs two cubits high, called the Water- 
linger. Themiſtocles had cauſed this ſtatue to be made 
and ſet up when he was en of the aqueducts at 
Athens, out of the fines paid by thoſe, whom he had 
diſcovered to have — away the water, or to have 
turned it out of its due courſe; and whether he had 
ſome regret to ſee this image in captivity; or ie 
he was defirous to ſhow the Athenians in what great 
credit he was with the King, he entred into diſcourſe 
with the governor of Lydia, to perſuade him to ſend 
this ſtatue back to Athens ; which ſo enraged the Per- 
Aan officer, that he told ns; he would write the 10 
Wor 
e 
Ee with Themiſtocles, is — te the King. Notwith- 
not clear in this point. He ſays ſtanding the uncertainty of this 


| Bo. more than this; Themifocles report, Plutarch ehoſe to follow'it, 
died of @ diflemper. "There are ſome that he mi e 


abe ſay he poiſoned birgſelf, agi to his hiſtory. le t is very on 
i = . | . 


2 e den E of i * 5 
dr re 


at one of the fümpter hofſes d ayer 
tent, having fallen that day into à river; his ſervants 


them. 
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acceſs to rn at ncubines, "whom Ke”. 
with money; (and by their” means ie the fu 25 25 
the governor. He afterwards behaved more reſetvedly 
and cireu ly, fearf 18 Wer of the Perſians, and 
(as Tbecpampus writes) no longe travelled about Alia, 
but lived quietlyia his don houſe in Mazzzf4, where 
for a long time he paſſed hig days in great: ſecurity, 
courted by all, preſented wich zich gifts, and honoured | 
equally We ce greateſt men in the Perfian empire ; the 
King at that time not mintlin bis concerns with Greece, 
jm. hr ren ane zout the "affairs of” h e upper 


| 13 the - Egypt; af] ſte by the kinks, 
had revolt, Not that the Greflan gallies failed up as far 
1 Cilicia, and that Cimon had made himſelf 
I the ſeas, the King reſolyed to oppoſe the 
Grecians, and put a 20 to the'growth of their power; 
he therefore iſe: forces, ſent out commanders, and 
diſpatched meſſengers to Themiſtorles at Magugia, to put 
him in mind of his promiſe, to aſſiſt him againſt the 
Greeks, But Themiſtocies was not fo much exaſperated 
againſt the Athenians, nor ſo much elated with the 
thoughts of the honour and command he was to have 
in this war as to accept of the King's Propoſals; but 
either imagining this undertaking would not be at- 
tended with ſucceſs, the Greeks having at that time great 
commanders, and amongſt them Cimon, who had been 
remarkably fortunate in war; or chiefly being aſhamed 
to ſully the glory of his former great actions, and of 
his many victories, (1) he generouſly determined to con- 
clude his days i in a manner ſuitable to the whole courſe 
of his life. He facrificed to the Gods, and invited his 
friends; and hering rn them, (2) he nete | 
| 608, 


that he Had e a natural * _ W- whilt ty were ſacrifice- 
that the conjuncture of affairs fa- ing the bull, he cauſed the blood 
voured the notion of his having to be received i in cup, and drank 
poiſoned himfelf;; to get out of it whilſt it was hot, which is mor- 
the difficulty ander which be tal becauſe it oongulates, orthick- 
lay. e in an inſtant. PIs. lib. xi. 
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he had by Wy cond mare & Marr 
half TB Bl Take v was marned 
Iſland of $cjo z Meri OR the Abe. Are 
for Mag Enge, 1 married hi Wer: 


ceivit GY from the bands of her de 9 x 


brought up. ber ſiſter Aa, the Fee . al. ts 


children. 


A ſplendid ſepulchre cy "ed to ien * Kill | 
temains in the market-place of Ma gnefia. No credit i * 


to be given to what Audocides (3) writes to his fri 


concerning the relicks of Tbemiſtocles, that the Atbe- : 
mam robbed his tomb, and threw his aſhes into the 


air; for he feigns this to exaſperate the nobility againſt 
the people. And when Phylarchus. more like à Writer 
of tragedy than an | hiſtorian, introduces two ſons of 
Themiſtocles by the names of Neoclet and D 


one mult ſee this to be a 7 fiction deſigned to make 


his ſtory more intereſting ; and hetick. Yet Dio 
the geographer writes in his book ef of ſe pulchres, but 
by 5 * chan of his 2 neg ET 


cab. 38. deer, * . pa 3 fates Degas Benito 

Time coit, atque « Sn Ja: * cles. There are en four bj 

Ale. potu Maxime. - rations: 2 Lat Vo ib FE: n SH 
* He was an orator who He ng es 


ſwallowed a quick poiſon. He. ended. Toa in 85 Y 


(0 hg 


— the fea — ca 
Ar 1 this (9) the. tomb of Themiftocles in 
| Mears. nd Mato * 0 jan ſeems 


0 5 that: the the geo nher; bor ks ſays that 
A of 7 . remov- the 2 repented of their ſe- : 
ed from Magnefia by his on ap- verity towards Themiftocles that | 
pointment, and buried privately they ſaffered his bones to be = 
in Artic4,unRndwn td | Whos: moved from Magnefiallly "his re= 
riax;, Por they did not ſuffer 4 lations: that his children 3 
man that died under the aceuſa - crated in the 3 joe ——— 
tion of having hetrayed hig cout. p abe . : 
try to 928 by ablek ; interment. . x which nfl es 1 7 draw 


And without doubt this averfion to the life, and that his m = | 
rmainedupon them a confderabie ment was to be ſeen- even” u u 
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related 0 | lus, this ſeems moſt ex- 
® mordin that he ho was ſo. often in 

higheſt commands, and had 

actions, was five times choſen dictator, triumphed! 


times, and was ſtyled a Second Founder of Rome, ye 
never was once Conſul. The reaſon. of this was the 
ſtate and temper of the commonwealth at ; 


» A 2 * 5 5 z : * * * ; "i; 2%, cs P3 . * * e 
$ N. . : r „ | hag 
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(1) He means the Comitia Cen- temple. | Camilla was the friſt 


turiata, in which the principal who retained that name. _ 14) 
magiſtrates were always appointed. (3) In the year of Rome 324. in tin 

(2) Farius was the family name. the laſt year of the eighty-ſeventh tat 
Camillus was a ſurname uſually | Olympiad. Camillus mult have 8 gi. 


iven 1 children of quality, who been at leaſt fourteen 
minifired for ſome time in the years of age at chat ti 
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cus 1 
bor dee prople üg at diſſention wich the ſenate, re; 
fuſed to elect conſuls, and in their ſtead choſe other 
magiſtrates called Military Tribunes; whoſe power 
though equal to that of the conſuls, was yet leſs griev- 
ous to the people, becauſe they were more. in number ; 
for ta have the n 1 ent of . to fix 
perſons rather than two, Was fene 0 he 
to thole who- could not enqure 


. 


fouriſhed | in . beight- Fo: ie and Tui 
although the government 164 he mean tin 

held aſſenblies wherein: thep Wight: 
to conſular: op yet he was- 


aft the en he ſhares ebe 
with others, but tlie glory as l wn even when 
others were W ety mmanc ich kim: the for- 
mer was eng to his aan, in 
without pride or inſolence; the latter, to his: great woes 
judgment and wiſdom, wherein without queſtion he 
had no equal. The family of the Furi (z) wasi at that 
time very conſiderahle; e e firſt that rãiſed him» 

ſelf to honour, when he ſerved under (3) * 
Tuberius the Dictator, in the great battle againſt the 
qui and Volſei. For riding out before the reſt of - 
army, and in the charge receiving a wound in his 
thigh, he notwithſtanding did not give over the fight, 
but plucking out the dart that ſtuck in the wound, and 
engaging with the braveſt of the enemy, he put _ | 
to flight. For this action, among other rewards be» 
m_— on himy (4) he was createti.Cenſor, an office in 


(5) thoſe days of Brest honour and authority, has I 


10 te aan 8 was, Cenſor with 1 Fas 4 
in time to get him RON: N, mp the firſt. year of the finety : 
that office j for ib not to be ffth Qlympiad, in the year 1 
imagined thar the Wold, Nene 353» e Years afft 
18 an * ice of a riponancs 755 jon again the K 43 

2 19 Hu is # | 
Korg dingly oy * a (3) Platardb n k wis rt 


by 7 . 
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3e 2 The LIFE : 
his cenſorſhip: one very. gbod aft of hie 'is-recgtr 


the wars having made many widows, (5) he obliged 


ſuch as had no wives, ſome by perſuaſion, others by 
threatning to ſet fines: on their heads, to take them in 


marriage. Another neceſſary Action, Was cauſing 


orphans to be rated; who before were exem. 

taxes; the continual wars requiring more than or 
ces to maigtain them. Bur that which ref 
Romans moſt was the ſiege of Veii, the inhabi- 

rants Kg whith are by ſome called Venstani. 

the chief city of Tv/camy, and not inſerior to Did either 
for the quantity of arms or number of ſoldiers it could 
furniſh;: proud of her wealth, magnificence and lu- 
xury, ſhe had fought many great battles with the Ro. 
mans, contending for glory and empire. Rut now ſhe 
had quitted 50 former ambition, having been weak. 
ened by many conſiderable defeats; and the inhabitants 
having fortified nne with high and ſtron ng walls, 
and furniſhed the city With arms bffenſive — defen- 
ſive, as likewiſe with corn and all manner of proviſi- 
ons, they chearfully endured the ſiege, which though 
tedious to them, was no leſs troubleſome and vexarious 
to the een. For the Romans having never been 
accuſtom̃ed to keep the field long ee] in ſummer 
time, and Luce conſtantly. to winter at home, were the 
firſt compelled by the tribunes to build forts in the ene- 
my's country and raiſing ſtrong works about thei 
camp, to join winter and ſummer together. And now 
the. rich: year of the war drawing to an end, the 


En ue —_— to be ſuf efted of e incar- 


dead the Goody an . th 8 {prefer he 
_ 3 wy his lot being to nake' war 


Ae of er Abt abe des was 4 86 ; (ns eilge'h wy it "had 
rity ; becauſe it declined much gfeater wig annexed | to it 
| under che adininii#ftibn' of the than che coninlate. The ret 


firſt exhperors, who in "the end were the gulirdiains 1 of che 


ſank it -qvite. by making them. miners and UTI and of 


elyes om 2 ic. _ This, 1 * fort of vi ors of the order 


2 "2 . 
9 2 | | ; 
4 
1 


winds; and 0 


to the ſea, it not on 5 | 
but was thought by a the inhabitants of Nah to ppt- . 


8 bes, ad of the ſenate; and geerdeten. ce Foun 


8 their! ounrysy and haraſſed them during 
all 90 1 22 war; but they were now reduced" by Ca- 
millus, and after ſuffering: cm loſſes ſhut up” within 


_ theie walli bie t ee a drier (@) ungen 


During the heat of the var an aceident happe ned to 


ite Alan lake, which may be reckoned among the 


moſt ſtrange and unaccountable prodigies; and as no 
common and natural cauſe could be aſſigned for it, it 
occaſtoned great conſter nation. It was — beginning | 
of autumn, and the ſummet before had neither been 
very rainy, not remarkably" inſeſted with ſouthern 
the 7 and 2 
all ſorts with which Hay abounds, ſome wer 


dried up, others rerained: very rams and all the 


rivers, as they conſtantly: 


erf Jos, and hellste chanbele But che Abaw lake, 


whiek has n on with any other water, 
being intirely ſurrounded wich mountains, began with= _ 
outany cauſe (unleſs it were a ſapernatural one) to riſe 
and ſwell in a very remarkable manner, increaſing to 
the feet of the mountains, and by degrees Mcbhing to 
the very tops of them, and all this without any violent 
agitation of ats waves. At firſt it was the wonder of 
ſhepherds: and herdſmen only; but when the earth, 
which like a great dam held up the lake from falling 


into the lower grounds, by the quantity and weight of 


water was broken down, and the torrent ran through | 
the plowed fields and lanrations, to diſcharge itſelf in- 
y ruck terrör into the Romans, 


tend ſume extraordinary event. But the greateſt talk. of 
it was in the Los 9 Fg ſo chat at 1a. it came to 
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ort had the fortune of hy: Bibento Cicer. we 
the whole: * at their diſpoſal. JJ he frrſt. Jcarvf.che ninety- 


| , his bach wm, * the er % 
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reputed (8) to have a 


| before the ſenate. 


426 7% Lire 
be known likewiſe to the beſieged; | As in 101 Gaze | 
perſons of both ſides to meet — 
verſe with one another, it happened that a Roman had 
intance with one of the citizens, 


cient learning, and Who Was 
ore than — ſkill in to: 


it is uſual for 


contracted an 
a man well verſed in 1 


con- 


nation. The Roman obſerving that he was overjoyed at 


the ſtory of the lake, and laughed at the fie 
this was'not the only prodigy that of lat: 


told him 
 bappentd. ta 


the. Romans, but that there: bad been atbers wore wander, 


ful than this, which be was willing 


that. he mig | the better 


amidſt the publick confuſion.” 
the motipn, expecting 


The mas greed 
to hear ſame wonderful ſecrets: 


but the Roman when by degrees he had engaged his at- 
_— and inſenſibly drawn him à god way: Sow 


— nag ates of the city, —— him up in his arms, be- 
ronger than he, and by the affiſtance of others that 


4 running from the camp, ſecured him () and deli 


vered him to the commanders. The man reduced to this 
neceſſity, and knowing that deſtiny is not to be avoid- 


ed, diſcovered to them what the Oracles had declared 


concernidg 


= 8 He was 2 « phofl bockt yer, 
Py abounded with ſuch 


of people, which was owing to 


the extreme ſuperſtition of the 
country. 


was a perſon of quality, beminem 


| mobilem. } ka 
(9) He carried bim to the Ge. | 

400 and the General ſent him 

| ſacrifice anew. Theſe feaſt: were 


to Rome, there to be int 


1 


(17 Theſe feaſts, eſtabliſhed. by 


- Tarquin theproud, were celebrated 
by all the people of Zatum, who 


n for that Porpoſe on bo 


Cicero in his firſt book 

de Di vinatione ſays, that this man 
one had not his ſhare in the bull, 

or if the leaft circumſtanee in the 


ful for the conſals to ſet aut upon 
be 8 before, obo had 


the fate of his country; that it was not poſe 
Able the city Sould be taken, until the Alban lake, which 
now broke forth and had found neu 

lack e ve that. ee On A e en 16-0008 not. 


paſſages, Wa. drawn 


- ming 


Abs hunt every one carrying 
el his proportion to the general con 
tribution. The Romans preſided 


at the ſacrifice, wherein a b ull was 
offered to Jupiter Latialis, and 
all the Ne J eat of it. If every 


ritual was omitted, the whole was 
void, and they were to. begin the 


ſo important, that it was not.law- 


- 


to communicate: to him, 
far bis private affairs 
ily embraced 


2 kink 
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The meſſengers were 


oounfel of Apolls:” | 15 
et quality, Ge, Lada, Vajerius Potitus, and 
W; Who having performed Wale voyage, 
ebe Sb God, return ed-with this at "the 
AW, that hire hd lon 40 | 
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an _ the race commande I. thay 1 
ee from "the ſes, 


but if that wds not 4 be do ;n 
12 nals and trenches in 2 


"Aden now the fo 18 ee of AN 


iog away all other” commands, Ag created Figs 
or his Generat of 5 


Dittator, who choſe Curnelius Seipio 

horſe” and in the firſt place he made-vows to the Gods 

that if rftey, would gra ra happy concluſion of LO war, 
he would celebrate to their ee We (3) great ſports, 
and/rebaild the teinple of t goddeſ 25 por 
mans call (4). 
 cothoe, if a judgment may be made of it from the cere- 
modes vets in her faerif ces; for TOO 5's 4 female 
fla ve . 


4 3 2815 5 


N three, No at laſt 22 are, The) 
came to de continued for four 


(2) This i 
year of the 1 Olympiad, 
in the year of Nom 359; Can. 2 
= kt then” be about lifty years no 


4 is the Reman gies, 1277 17 
which, properly ſpeaking, were a e. one of cans mp 
ſort of tournament pertormed in with whom the perceived her huſ-. 
the circus, for which ſeaſon they. band was in love, that ſhe hated; 
were likewiſe called Magni Gr. all the reſt for her ſake. Fer 
cenſes.” j 1 were L mn __ Romans, when 
originally by aus Frijcus, in they er, thought 
honour of Fe, Fun, —_— — not worſhip her — 


an, 


u the' notleß; the Cline. with Bau- 
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oy voice, that ihe Gods would ul ator 1 
an 25 the Romans, who. 


eee KeF, bn x e i 
eſentments W e Rat ey Aber al re ſerved r 7 on. 
ſacrifices to her they for er 1 Semele ; for W rea 
ſlaves admiffion into her temp e, man / Watrons, offered „ 
only they ſaffered one to enter, her their e e Alter 7 
whorepreſe ed A band 's miſtreſs, chi Udren, and ng not t 


rod "when they had ſoun 1 1 bur 5 fads ho 7 43 f 1 ä 

eted her t turned gut er in his hiſt „has, not qua- 4 
agam, * © oY 3 B it with wa God Bench 0 

16) yu hag heen a very iſh: unworthy 'of Camilla, war, U 

pi 1 other, for ſhe had 185 her, »ax, with as little bunt as may l., t 

Eearchys ſlain by her * It is 1s, 0 ſurprising pre "if our a 

Athamas, and, had. thrown terſe! ge to. requelt of, the Gods io v 

headlong into the ſea with her t Aron, on us 15 flight — 4 

| other i ſon ere, But the a U9 tune in order to aver he wt it 
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this may pethaps:! © thongbe a fable, wr "The cy 
; 1 — 2 toldjers" buffy in pilldging and 
| inet a vaſt: quantity of rich lender — 

ſrom the eaſtle viewing wWhad was done, at firſt wept 
for-pizys zg andi when they wbo ftood near hin chngratu- 
lated him on his ſucdeſs, Aa kfteg uf bis hand ta fearen, 
and broke guux- dae ik nern gh jupiter 

725 % Cod. wd ore judges ene ee e, ye 
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there be. amy calamity due; to: counter wail-this Sar dic 5 
Tree may erte, fromthe city and army of the 
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Las ch. ————— 1 
right when they worſhip or pray) he fell douhοονꝗ⁰ While 

thoſe; who were preſent were ſurprized and vontenec 
at the ageident. he recovering himſelf frum the falt, 
told, them, that according; to his prayer, NA ſmall 
milchange had happenec 1-40! him to-counterbalanee the | 
greate extelt good fortune. 0 e 3d ane 17 
e ee a che city, be reſolved, agreeably” to 


Lebt ce Foy Mut 2 55 I 1 ITE, nn erer nis | 


Wb übe Sr country. Laie years and gravity ould 
A man, n modetate n venture to 'expole bimſelf5n few 
patriotiſm may do às much. Flu. a manner beſore ſo many people, 
tarch not being well i 54 in the M ho, ſuperſtitious. as they . : 
Reman language. ;obably Ste could not have fofborn ridiculin 
ookthbinſenk, wy.” 1 1079 o trifing a eireumſtänce. Tir 
( This was a. fall: 2 5 55 a continuꝛtion of the pre- 
tune . l 2m. | Very: eaſy com - , cediog miſtake;  Jt-is-ſurprizin 
pofition. It is Fertain that th that 4 ſhould choſe x 
lexchi6ds eher careful either to father ſo childiſh a ſentiment 
to accom plith or evade the Oracles upon Camillur, than to follow Lia 
and nienaces af their Gods by ſa- Who teils us, that in time | 
vourahle,. though enerally far: event made it conjeQured that this: 
fetchi applications. However fall of Caillas was as 3 preſage of. 
it is N unlikely that a x man-of his condemnation and ba riſt ment 


(09) He. 
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his/ vow; to carry nes image to Rome; e york 
men being ready for that purpoſe, he facrifice@ to the 
Goddeſs, and e his ſupplications, that ſhie would 
br pleaſed to approve of their devotion toward her, and E 
raciouſiy accept of a place among the Gods Who pre. 
Faded at Name: they ſay, that the ſtatue anſwered! in 205 
low voice, that ſhe was ready am willin ng. to' go. 3 
writes, that in praying, Camillus touch the Goddeſs 
and invited her; and that ſome of the ſtariders-by cried 
out, that ſhe was willing. The. opinion of thoſs who 
contend moſt for the truth of this miracle, is not zlittle 
confirmed by the wonderful fortune of that city, which 
from a ſmall and contemptible beginning, attained to 
ſuch greatneſs and power as it could never have done, 
without thoſe many remarkable interpoftions 'of heaven 
which on all occaſions: appeared in its behalf. Beſides, | 
they produce other wonders of the like nature, as the 
aan ſweating of ſtatues; ſome, it is ſaid; have been 
heard to groan ; ſome have ſhown their diſpleaſure by 
turning their faces aſide, others their aj tion by 
a kind look, as many writers before our times have re- 
lated; and we ourſelves could mention many wonder- 
ful things which we have heard from men of our own 
time, which are not lightly to be rejected. To give 
too eaſy credit to ſuch things, or wholly to diſbelieve - 
them, is equally dangerous, on account of the infir- 
mity of human nature; for from the want of ſelf⸗ 
government, and the difficulty of fixing juſt bounds to 
the affections, ſome fall into the moſt abject ſuperſtition, 
while others deſpiſe and neglect all religion but it is 
| beſt to uſe caution, and avdid extremes. . 
Camillus being elated. either by the glory of having 
taken a city that was competitor with Rome, and had 
held out a ten years ſiege, or by the flattery of thoſe 
that were about him, aſſumed to himſelf more than 
became a civil and legal magiſtrate. Among other 
things was the pride and haughtineſs of his triumph; 
he was carried through Rome in a chariot drawn with 
four White horſes, no General either before or ſince 
e done the like; for the Romans eſteem that car - 
I riage 


CAMILLE 33 
riage to be ſasred, and peeuliar to the King and father 
of the Gods, This alienated the bearts of the citizens 
from him, who were not aecuſtomed to ſuch an appear- 
ance of pride and grandeur. Another occaſion of diſ- 

guſt, was his oppoſing. the law by which the city was 
to be divided; for the tribunes of the people propoſed 
a law, that the people and ſenate ſhould each be divided 
into.two parts, one of which ſhould remain at home, 
new taken city; by which means they would not only 
have much more room, but by being in poſſeſſon f 
two conſiderable cities he hetter able to maintain their 
territories, and ſecure the reſt of their fortunes from 
any attempts of their enemies. The people therefore, 
who were now grown rich and numerous, greedily em- 
braced this propoſal, and; aſſembling continually in the 
Forum in a tumultuous manner demanded to have it 
put to the vote. But the ſenate and the moſt conſider- 
able of the citizens ſaw with great uneaſineſs the pro- 
ceedings of the tribunes, which tended, as they thought, 
rather to the deſtruction than the diviſion. of Rame; 
and they applied to Camillus for aſſiſtance; who, fearing; 
the event if the affair ſhould be ſubmitted to the votes 
of the people, contrived to delay the paſſing. of tha la 
by continually inventing new objections and difficulties. 
By theſe things he became unpopular. But the greateſt 
and moſt apparent cauſe of the people's hatred againſt, 
him, aroſe. from the tenths of the ſpoil, the multitude, 
having herein, if not a juſt, yet a plauſible; pretence> 
againſt him. For it ſeems, as he went to the ſiege of 
Veii, he had vowed to Apollo, that if he took the city. 
he would dedicate to him the tenth of the ſpoil. The 
city being taken and ſacked, Whether he was loth to 
diſablige the ſoldiers at that time, or whether through 
multitude of buſineſs he had forgotten his vow, he 
ſuffered them to enjoy that part of the ſpoils alſo. Some 
time afterwards, when his authority was laid down, he. 
brought the matter before the ſenate ; and the prieſts 
at the ſame time reported from the ſacrifices, that the 
anger of the Gods was portended, and that they were 
eee ee eee eee e 
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not to be appeaſed without expiation and offerings 
The ſenate decreed the obligation · to be ĩ in force. 

as it was difficult for every one to produce the rr 
fame things he bad taken, to be divided anew, t 


ordained that every one upon oath ſhould-brin 


the publick the tenth part of his gain! This 3 
very rere and oppreſſive, that the ſoldiers,” who were 


or men, and had endured ſo much labout in the 


PO 
war, ſhould be forced, out of what they had gained 


and ſpent, to bring in ſo great a proportion: '-- Camil- 
tus ble diſtreſſed by their clamour and tumults, for 
want of a better excuſe, betook himſelf to the meaneſt 
of defences, by confeſſing he had forgotten his vow; 


but they complained that he who then vowed the tent 


of the enemy, now levied it out of the tenth of the 
Cm Nevertheleſs,” every one having brought in 


proportion, it was decreed;” that out of it a bowl of 
mls gold ſhould be made and ſent to Dolph. But 
there was great ſeatcity of gold in the city; and when 


the magiſtrates were confidering where to get it, the 


Roman ladies meeting together, and conſulting among 


themſelves,” out of the golden ornaments they wore, 


contributed as much as Was neceſſary for the offering, - 
which weighed eight talents.” The ſenate, to give them 


the honour they had deſerved, ordained' that funeral 
orations ſhould be uſed at the interment of women, as 
well as of meh ; it having never before been a cuſtom 
that any woman after death ſnould be publickly praiſed. 


Chuſing out therefore three of the chief of the nobi- 5 
lity for ambaffadors, they ſent them in a large velſel, 


10e manned, and ſumptuouſly adorned. In this voy- 


age they were equally endangered by a ſtorm and a 
calm; but when they were at the very brink of de- : 


ſtruction, they eſeaped beyond all expectation. For 


near the Æolian iſlands, the wind ſlackening, the gal- 


lies of the Lipareans came upon them, taking them for 
irates.” But when they held up their hands in a ſup- 
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towed their * into che harbour, here they expoſed 
to ſale their goods and perſons, adjudging them to be 
lawful prize. But by the virtue and intereſt of one 
man, Fimaſitbius by name, who was Governor of that 
place, and uſed his utmoſt perſuaſion, they were with 
difficulty diſmiſſed. | Beſides, he himſelf joined ſome 
of his own veſſels with them, to accompany them in 
their voyage, and aſſiſt them at the dedication: (9) for 
which ſuitable honours were paid him at Rome. 

And now the tribunes of the people again Ein c 

the law about the diviſion of the city, the war rome 
the Faliſci luckily broke out, which enabled the nobi- 
lity to manage the election of magiſtrates according to 
their own pleaſure; they therefore nominated Camillus 
: military. tribune, with five other aſſociates; affairs then 
requiring a commander of authority and reputation, 
and one well experienced i in war. When the people 
had confirmed this nomination by their votes, Camil- 
jus marched with his forces into the territories of the 
Faliſci, and beſieged Falerii a well fortified city, and 
plentifully ſtored with all neceſſaries for war. And 
though he perceived it would require no ſmall labour 
and time to make himſelf maſter of it, yet he was will- 
ing to exerciſe. the citizens, and keep them in action 

abroad, that they might have no leiſure to raiſe ſediti- 
ons at home. This remedy-the Romans conſtantly uſed, 

like good phyſicians, throwing out thoſe violent hos 
mours that would otherwiſe diſorder the common-. 
wealth. The Falerians, truſting to the ſtrength of their 
city, which was well fortified on all ſides, made ſo 
little account of the ſiege, thut except thoſe who guard- 
ed the walls, the Teſt, as in times of peace, walked the 
ſtreets in their common habits. Ihe boys went to 
ſchool, and were led by their maſter to walk and exer- 
ciſe about the town- walls; for the Falerians, like the 
2 uſed one publick ſchool, that their children 
brought up together, might betimes learn to con- 

ra An 55 8 with one another. | 
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This ſchool-maſter deſigning to betray the Faria 
by means of their children, led them out every 18 

under the town- wall; at firſt but a little way, anc 
when they had exerciſed brought them home again; 
Afterwards by degrees he drew them further and fur: 
ther, till by practice he had made them bold and fearleſs, 
as if no danger was near them. At laſt, having got them 


all together, he ee them to the out-guard of the 


Romans, and delivered them up, demanding to be led 
to Camillus. When he was brought before him he ſaid, 
That be woas the maſter and teacher of thoſe children, 'but 
preferring his 5 before all other obligations, he was come 


Jo deliver up bis charge io him, and in that the whole city. 
When Camillus had heard him out, he was ſtruck with- 
horror at ſo treacherous an act; and turning to the 
ſtanders- by, he ſaid, How terrible @ thing is war, which 


is the cauſe of ſo much injuſtice and violence! But 1% 
good men there are certain laws even in war itſelf; and 
wittory is not ſo eagerly to be purſued as to. incur the re- 
proach of having gained it by baſe and unworthy actions; 
for it becemes a goed general to rely on his own virtue, 
and not on the treachery of others. He then commanded 
his officers to tear off the traitor's clothes, to bind his 


hands behind him, and give the boys rods and fcourges, 


to puniſh him, and drive him back to the city. 

this time the Falerians were acquainted with the treach- 
ery of the ſchool- maſter; and the city, as was natural 
in ſuch a calamity, was filled with lamentations and 
cries, the principal inhabitants both men and women 
running diſtractedly about the walls and gates; when 
they beheld the boys come whipping their maſter on, 
naked and bound, calling Camillus their Saviour, their 
God, their Father; inſomuch that it ſtruck not only 
the parents, but the reſt of the citizens who faw What 


vas done, with ſuch an admiration and love of C. 


las's juſtice, that immediately running into counkil, 
they ſent. ambaſſadors to him, to refign whatever they 
had to his diſpoſal,” Camillus ſent them to Rome, where 
being brought into the ſenate, they ſpoke to this pure. 
pole : That the Romans, preferring - juſtice before 2 | 
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bad tought them- rather to embrace ſubmiſion than. liberty ; 
for they could not think that they wwere 1 much inferior in 
ſenate remitted the management of the whole affair to 
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| Camillus, who taking a ſum of money of the Falerians, 
and making a peace with the whole nation of the Fa 
ci, returned home, But the ſoldiers, who expected 
to have had the pillage of the city, when they. came to 
Rome empty-handed, railed againſt Camillus among their 
fellow-citizens, as 2 hater of the people, and one that 
maliciouſly oppoſed the intereſt of the poor. Afterwards, 
when the tribunes of the people again propoſed the law 
for dividing the city, Camills, of all others, moſt openly 
appeared againſt it, ſparing no pains, but inveighing 
with all-boldneſs againſt the promoters of it; ſo that 
by his authority he perſuaded the people, even againſt 
their inclinations, to reject the law, But the people 
inwardly hated him for it, as ſoon after appeared; for 
though a great misfortune befel him in his family, 
(one of his ſons dying of a diſeaſe) yet the Prins 
ration of his caſe did not in the leaſt abate their ma- 
lice. And indeed he grieved immoderately for this 
loſs, being a man naturally of a mild and tender diſpo- 
ſition; and even the very day the accuſation was pre- 
ferred againſt him he kept houſe, and was ſhut up a 
cloſe mourner with the women. His accuſer was Lu. 
cius Apuleius; the crime, fraud in the Tuſcam ſpoils: and 
accordingly it was given out, that there were found with 
him certain braſs gates, part of thoſe ſpoils. The peo- 
ple were exaſperated againft him, and it was plain they 
would take hold of the leaſt pretence to condemn him. 
Wherefare aſſembling his friends and fellow - ſoldiers, 
and ſuch as had bore command with him, a conſider- 
able number in all, he beſought them, that they would 
not ſuffer him to be unjuſtly cruſhed under, falſe accu. 
ſations, and to be made the ſcorn of his enemies. His 
friends having conſulted among themſelves, made an- 
ſwer, That as to the ſentence, they did not ſee how they 
could: help him, but that they would contribute to pay 
whatſoever fine ſhould be ſet upon him. Not being able 
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indus 10 ge an indignity;! he reſolved! ine an- a 


ger to leave 


having taken leave of his wife, n m0 67 He — 


ſilently to the gate of the city, where making a ftand, 


and turning himſelf about, he ſtretched out his hands 
0 the capitol, and prayed to the Gods, -T hat if without 


any fault of bis own, hut merely rhrough the' malice - and 
2 of the people, he was driven into - baniſhment, 


eee eh dete ie ee of I 


ul mankind might viſibly perceive that they needed” hii 
 offiftance, and tonged for bis 'retarn. Thus like Achilles; 
having left his imprecations on the citizens, he went 
Into baniſhment'; fo that neither appearing, or making 


defence, he was condemned in the ſum o fifteen thou- 


ſand Aſes, which reduced to filver, made a th6uſayd 
five hundred drachma's; for an As was in value the 
tenth part of a ſilver coin, which for that reaſon was 


called a denarius. There is no Roman who does not 
believe that theſe curſes of Camillus were followed by a 


ſpeedy judgment from heaven, and that for the _ 
ftice done to him, he received an ample revenge, ra- 

ther indeed matter of grief, than of ſatisfaction to him; 
yet ſuch as, while the fame of it was univerſally ſpread; 


proved the means of greatly increaling his glory: for 
ſuch vengeance fell upon the city of Rome, and ſuch: 


diſmal times ſucceeded, as brought with them all manner 
of dangers, deſolation, and diſgrace. Perhaps this was 
merely the work of fortune; perhaps alſo there is ſome 
God, (2) whoſe office it is to take care that ingratitude 


mall not oppreſs virtue with impunity. The firſt token 
that ſeemed to threaten ſome miſchief to enſue, was 


(3) the death of Julius the cenſor; for the Romans have 


a religious reverence for the office of a cenſor, and Na- 


(i) This was > beer years after 2 ;ngratituds; | 2 ihe 
the reduction of Falerii, the firſt (3) Upon the death: ts 
year of the ninety- eighth Olym- they named Marcus Cornelius ta 


iad, and of Rome 365. ſucceed him; but ever after wh en. 


4 (2 It was the Goddeſs Neme- a cenſor happened to die in his 
fs; to whom the ancients aſcribed office they religiouſly -: forbore- 
the care or office of puniſhing naming another in his place, be- 
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injury they kad received of the Cum, that they thus 
invaded theit city; Brem, King of che Gaus, filing 
made anſwer T Cluſians Jo . n, in that; Being 
able to till onſy a null parcel / they Pele u gr 2 
territory, and xeill na cmmunicatt ay part Zo ths, © Who" ar] 
ſtrangers, mam in number, and poor. In the Lepa por 
O' Romans; formerly "the Albans, Fidena und Ar- 
deates, und now lately the Veians and Capenates, and many' 
of the Faliſoi T0 did ou injury] upon” "bom you 
mak? dar i, they W 4 pare of of what hey 22 
you! make: ſhoe 25 * ad'” ſpoil their doumtry, 
and tuin their” cities: neither 7's doing” ure you cru or 
unjuſt; bus fellow that moſt antient ef all laws,” which gives 
the poſſyſſions of be feeble #0 the ſrong : for fo i it from 
Co "bamſelf down io ib beaſts; nature teaching” all theſs 
that che flronper' is to take atbvantai g the either," Ceaſs 
therefare to Ty m Gegen whom, tor beßfege, leſt you 
ſeacb the Gauls 1 be. kind and Fompaſſe vnute Jo thee that 
are oppreſſed by you. The Romans perceiving” by this an- 
ſwer that Brenndr was net te be treated with went 
into Clyfum, and encouraged the inhabitants to Heede 4 
fally with them upon che Bordarians 5 which they did ei. 
cher toi xy the ſtrengrh' of ehe Quant, or to How TT 
own. The fally being made, and the Kghe Fe 
hot about che Walls, one of the Fubn, e but, 
letting ſpurs co his horſe, rode fall aginſt #'Can/ of huge 
bulk  Rature, whom: he Ja advanced a great di- 
ſtance from the reſt. At firſt he was 2 
through the ſharpneſs*of the encounter, and the glit- 
tering of his armour, whien hindered" the ght of 
but when / ke had killed the Gaul, and was S 70 
ſtrip him of his atms, Brent lle him, and VON 
the Gods to be witneſſesd chat centrüry to the” knowr 
and common law of nations, which is religiouſly- ob. 
ſerved by. all imankind, he who Came 4s am ambaſſador 
had cotnmitted acts of „he drew of his mem, and 
bidding the Ougſiant fare wel, Jed his areny” directx to 
Rome. But not being willing irthowld! appear that he took 
advantage of an jury done by-w partie ular perfon, and 
was teady to embrace * occaſion of quarrel, he 
2 : ſent 


340 Me 9 5.6 NH 1 
ſent an herald to demand the offender in order to pu- 
niſh him; and in the mean time marched leiſurely on. 
The herald. being arrived at Rome, and the ſenate aſ- 
ſembled, among many orbers that ſpoke againſt\ the 
Faiz, the prieſts called Feciales. were the moſt violent 
proſecutors; who repreſenting the action as an offence 
againſt religion, adviſed the ſenate to lay the Whole 
guilt and expiation of it upon him that committed it 

as the beſt means of averting the anger of the Gods 


4 - 


pilius, the mildeſt and juſteſt of Kings, conſtituted the 
conſervators of peace, and the judges and determiners 
of all cauſes for which war might juſtifiably. be made: 
The ſenate referring the whole matter to the people, 
the prieſts there as well as in the ſenate pleaded againſt 
Fabius; but the multitude. paid ſo little regard to 
their religious ſcruples, that in contempt of them they 
bunes. The. Gauls hearing this, were greatly enraged; 
and would no longer delay their march, but haſtened 
on with all ſpeed. Their fury and impetuoſity, their 
prodigious numbers and vaſt preparations, ſo terrified the 
inhabitants of the places through which they marched, 
not doubting but their cities would quickly follow; but 


contrary to expectation the Gault did no injury in their 
march, nor committed any acts of hoſtility in the coun⸗ 
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diſtract: and 3 their z for before a 
upon” leſs occaſions they choſe a ek perſon called 


Ditzator, ' being ſenſible of hat great importance it is 


in times of danger, to have che ſoldiers united under 


one General, whoſe authority is abſolute. Add to all 4 
this, that the injurious treatment Camillus had received 
was no ſmall hindrance to their affairs, it being 1 
a dangerous 26 to command, without humouring 
and courting che Idiers. In chis condition they 

the city, and encamped about eleven miles from e 5 
near the river Mia, and not far from the place Where 
it falls into the Yer; there the Ca coming upon 
them, they ſhamefully engagi without order or diſ- 
cipline, were defeated. The left wing was immediately 


driven into the river, and there utter iy deſtroyed: the | 


right received leſs damage, by decliniag the Hock, 
and from the low grounds getting to the tops of the 
terwards-fled into 
the city; the reſt of the army, as many as eſcaped; (che 
enemy being weary of the flaughrer) ſtole by rel to 
Veit; thinking Rome was loſt and all its inhabitants de- _ 
ſtroyed. This battle was fought about the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice, the moon being at fulſ, the very ſame day on? 
which formerly Da the ſlaughter of the Fubu, hen 
three hundred of that name and family were at once 
cut off by the Tuſcans. | But find: this ſecond ſoſs and 
defeat, the day got the name of Altenfis, from tlie ri- 
ver Alia, and ſtill retains it. As to unlucky days, 
whether we ſhould eſteem any ſuch or no, dr whe- 
ther Heraditus juſtly cenſured Head for diftinguiſhing: 
them into fortunate: and unfortunate, as dne ignorant 
that the nature of every day is the ſame, L have conſi- 
dered this in another place. But upon this occaſion I 
think'it will not be amiſs to annex a few examples of this 
kind. 'TheBeotians on the fifth day of the month WIA 
they call Hippodromius and the Athimians Hetatomb ton” 


Jah] obtained two. ſignal victorles, by both. of x ich, 


they reſtored. liberty. to the Creciaus the one at 


che other at Geraftus,- above two hundred years: before 
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Again, on the fach of Biedromion [September] the Per- 
ant were worſted by the Greciaut at Marathdn on the 


third at Platææ, as alſo at Myruls; on the rwenty-ſixrh | 
at Arbell. The Athirions about the full moon of the 
ſame month obtained a victory by ſea near Naxzs, un 


der the conduct of Chabrias'; about the twentieth at 84+ 
lamin, as we have ſhewn in our book of days.” Thur. 


gelion [May] was very unfortunate to the Borbaridns, 


for in that month Alexander gvercame:. Darius's general 
at Granicus, and the Carthaginiaks: on the twenty fourth 
were beaten by Timoleon in Sicily ; on which ſame day 


and month Trey ſeems to have been taken, as (5) Epho- 


ris Calli benes, Daniaftes and Pbylarrbus have related. 


On the other hand, the month  Meragitinan Auch] 


Which the Boentiam call Panemus, was * unlucky 

to the Greciunt; for on the ſeyenth day of that month 
they were defeated- by Antipater in the battle of Cya- 
nom, and utterly ruined; and before that in Chrome 
they were defeated by Phuip; and en the very fame 


day 1 the ſame. month, and the ſame year, they that 
went with Archidamus into liahy were there! cut off by 


the Barbarians. | The Ae nes er obſerve; the twenty- 
ſeeond of the ſame month as bringing with it the maſt 
and greateſt of their loſſes I am * ignorant on the 
— 1. fide, that at the time of celebrating the Mifteries, 


k 


Thebes was deſtroyed by Alexander; and after that, upon 


the ſame twentieth as Botdromion {September} on Which 


day they celebrated the myſteries of Bacebus, the Athe- 
niam received a Macedonian garriſon. In like Wanner 


the Romans, on the 9 their camp under C-. 


pio, by the Cinbriams, and: afterwards under the conduct 


of Lale e che ene e King 
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Tor here in the name of the place. 5 Toy in which he included | 


Inſtead of Geraſtut we ſhould read® 


Greeks 


(6) wheg'they overcame. Latampas and the Theſſaliahs. 
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Anlass and Pd died: both on th · day 
eee e that 1a fe variety © . 
tune on the Tithe day. However it be, the Rimajs 
reckon the day whiefeon they fettived this defeat at- 
lia as unfortunate; ind as fear and ſuperſtition uſual 
encreaſe upon ag) ihisfortune: they do not only diffiti- 
gui that as ſuch im their Kalendar, bur the two hext 
that follow it in order in Every month throughout 
the year. Bat I have diſcourſed of this more acute el 
an book '6f RoHπ)ꝰ— Ne , N 
If after the battlt the Can had itthedliatcty rſtedl 
ttioſe ches fle, nothing could have prevented the 900 
deſtructien of Roms and bf all who remained in it; uch 
was the teffor that thoſe. WhO eſtapetĩ the Kate te 
had ſtrucle into the tity at their fetürn, ant af res 
was their own diſtraction and confüflon. " But the Gaul, 
vet im inirig their victory t6 be [6 conſiderable, ati 
| giving a lodſe to their Joy, fell to feaſtitig and ONT 
the! ſpoil, by which means they gave leiſure to 
were for leaving the city to tnake diet eftape, rw 5 
thoſe WD femainedt to rs epate for" their as 0 F 
they who feſolvecl to Hay at Rome, quitting ti ic gh 
of ie 7 eh, theh wilt ts the capital, whyct 
ie Fortif . with ftrong Has And furnithed 
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Others ſay, that e 


;At leaſt, with moti 


12 lie ſluggiſh. 


of, heat as their life pee 
ey nee, cquire.; 
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8 all. other perth of matter without 


and po e. influence 
upon them, 
we. quali- 


ties. Wherefore uma, 5 oh a 185 of great learn- 
ing, and on account, of bis wi dom was chougbt to 


converſe with 


the muſes, conſecrated. fire, 


and ordained 


it to be kept ever du Jn; e a chat eter- 


nal power which Preſer 
9550 fire Kane 1 be 
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> Wort 9 them. away, * 4 hw 


ä 1 till 2 coming into Italy. But they who pretend to 


underſtand more of theſe e lat there are 
two barrels, not of any. great ſize, ons 
open, and is empty, the other is full and ſealed. vp but 


of which ſtands 


that neither of them is to be ſeen but by the veſtals. 
Others think, that this is a miſtake arifing from hence, 


that on this occaſion the virgins, 
things into two * and hie them. Anger! ; 


; 0 The ow * 2 "Ac 
ei 
Call grata, who wrote a  biſto: 


of Samothrace, gave an account | 
one; that afterwards he darf 


chat Chry/a the daughter of P, 


las marrying Dardanus, broug tk 
Kim in dowry ſeveral preſents ſhe 
had received from Minerva, con- 


fiſting of two ſtatues of that God- 
deſfs,,and fonie others of che Gods 
called Cabiri, i. e. Greet, or Pow- 

3" that when. the* —.— 
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However, this be, taking the, cheiceſt and 
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d relicks, cated 7 wife and children to der 
e 5 the virgins in 
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the Grecian. cities. This devotion of Minus, and reſt ſpect | 
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ace, is tog remarkable to 
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it to be 0 i — He eimterec at the Collin gate, "lk 
took Rome im the three, hundred and fixtidth"yedr, of a 
little mofe, after it Was biffle 3/ if it be likely chat (1) 
an exact aceeunt has been preſefved' of thoſe: Aden the 
confuſion bf Which has Cecafldtted Io much obſcurity M 
things of a later dare; | Sotfie üncertain rumours of the 
city's being taken, preſently fle into Gree” for Heru- 
elides of Pontus, (2) who lived net long aftet theſe tim 
in his book of 1e Soul, relates that a report came from 
the Weſt; that an army proceeding from the Hyperbo. 
rians had taken à Greek city called Rome, ſcated bine 
where upon tlie great ſea,” But I do not wonder that 
(3) ſuch a fabulous tathor as Heraclides ſhould embelliſh 
his account of the taking of Roms with fuch pompom 
words ab Hyperborean and Great Sea.  Ariftotle the pf. 
loſopher appears to have heard of che taking of the cf y 
by the Gauls; but he calls him who'recov ted it Lu „ 
whereas Camillies was not called Latius, but Martus: © 
Brem having thus got poſſeſſion of Rowe, ſet a 
ſtrong guard about the capitol; and going himfelf into 
the Forum, he Was ſtruck with Amdgerbeft at the fight 
of fo many men fitting in that order and filende, who 
neither roſe at the approach of their eneinles, "or fb 
much as changed colour or countenance, but without 
fear or coricern leaned upon their ſtaves, and fat look: 
ing one upon the other, The Gaul, for 4 1. — Wille 
Mod wondering at the ſtrangeneſs of the objekt, not 
Adaring fo muck as to approach or touch them, being 
ſized with awe at t the e of their N 
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ning of his xt book, that * e feſt Flad ſeholar, 
no authentick account of the and aſterwards inte; und 
tranſactions of thoſe or of the Plato was but fort _ years ol 
te: pry pwr betdufe'the wheh "Rome was 2 
did not 2 94403) Plater bs eenlüse bf 555 
— rg Loop and cin, in this e is nde ell 
cauſchthe commentaries iof their founded N 
pontifs, and their other mont wage i eo 
ments, both publick and private, ing * fable; -by 
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Bat when one; Holder han) elle relt, er lar 10 Mr 
mus Papir 5: and: ſtretehing 'our' bis hand;"peiitly 
touched his Thin, and ſtroked His long 'beatd, Papi 
with his ſtaff ſtruckt him on the head, and Wounded 
him; at which, the Barburian being Kemer dre out 
his ſword; and flew him.” This 325 the introduction to 
the ſlaughter; for the reſt of his fellows following this 
example, ſer upon them all and killed theft, and con- 
6 auung their rage, diſpatched alf others that tame: 5 
their way. Then they pillaged the houſes 'for tha 
days together, carrying a wa every thing they foi 
in them: afterwards they ſet fire to them, and 455 
moliſhed what the fire had'1efr ancing, being incenfed 
ar thoſe who kepr: che capitol beeauſe they would nor 
yield to their ſummons, but on the conttary, vigo 
ouſly deſended chemſelves and fepulſed” the attacks of 
the beficgers. ' This provoked them to deſtroy tfle 
whole city, and Pur 40 che fuwrd all that feff fre their 
hands, yours and old, men and women 
Aſter the Hege of the capitol had" Hated 4 00 
while, che Goulr began 70 be itt. winx of provitiews? 
wherefore dividing their fortes, parx of them aid with 
the King at the fiege,” whifſt the reſt werrt 3 inn 
che country, deſiroying the towns and villages" Where 
they eame; yet hot altogether in a body;” but in die- 
rent troops and parties. Add to ſuck à confHdenet Hd 
ſaxecels raiſed them, that ey cafelefg r Bott; 
withour the keaſt apprefienfion” of dah . Bur the 
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to the city of Ardea,; wh 
ever. ſince 


buſineſs, and li 


end in conguering, was lite fire to lay waſte and deſtroys; 
bus if they would be conrageous and reſalute, he cbould give 


them an opportunity to conquer without amy hazard af. al. 


When, he found the young, men were pleaſed: with this 
diſcourſe, . he went to the chief officers and governors | 
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illus underſtood this by his ſpies, 
he drew out the Ardeans, and in the dead of night, 
28 in ſilence the ground that lay between tlie enemy 
and the town, he arrived at their camp; and chen, 
commanded his trumpets to: ſound, and his men to. 
ſhout.” But: the Gault were fo overcharged with wine, 
tha all the noiſe of the'aMailatits'couſd hardly awaken” 
thein; a few, whom fear made ſober, Setting int6 ſome. 


order, for a While reſiſted, and ſo died with their wen- 
—.— their hands: But the e art of them, 
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4e amal number, that by the 
vantage of the night gor out ef the camp, were the 
next day found wandering im the fields, and were picked 
up by che horſe hat purſued them. \ The fame of this 
action preſently* flew the h4'the'neigh -tities;” 
and ſtirred upꝰthe youth of all parts to come and join 
themſelves w th Camillus But none were ſo muck con- 
cerned as thoſe Romans who had eſcaped in the huttle bf 
Alia, and wers now, at W f "thus lamenting with 
themſelves: 7//bur' u commander bas” Province Siren 
Rome 0, 10 honour” Arden with hir afions uvbil® thik 
aty, which brought i foreb-and nurſe 22 Heal u mam ie 
1 more; and we deflitute "of" ai leader, und nbbig wf h 
range walls, fit idle, 3 ned legere ag . 
Come; let us ſend u W demand buct dur Gen- 
wk or pop wein wege aus bands,” let us g iburber 10 
ny 22 vor 298 Citizens, „ 


not, until chey that were in the nf oils legal N 
chuſe him; for he eſteemed them, as long as they were 
in being, to be his country that if they ſhould" com 
mand: him, he would readiip obey; ibu againſt their 
conſent: he would not inter poſe. e. Whenthis anſwer 
was returned, they admired then modeſty and virtue of 
Camillus; but they were at ai loſs for” a meſſengef̃ to 
carry an account of theſe things: to the 200 
what was more, iv:ſeemed altogether impoMMible > for ably 
one to get thither; vhilſt che — yp was in'fallf 
ofithe city. But among the men, ckere was one 
Pontius Cominius, à man: got ett birth but ambiti⸗ 
ous of honour, — — nothe hazärd. He 
took no letters with him to thoſe in the capitolę jeſt be- 
ing interceptedꝭ the enemy mi the” learn by ehen che 
intentions of Camillus,: But putting ona ment? 
and carrying corks 8 che greateſt part of the 
way he boldly travelled day, nud came to the city 
when it was dark. The bridge he could:not paſs," 
_ omg _ the — Nolo ther taking k 
— 
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cloaths, which were neither many nor heavy, and binds 
ing them about bis head, he daid his body upon the 
corks, and ſwimming on them, got over to city. 
And avoiding thoſe quarters where: be perceived t the 
enemy was awake, which he gueſſed at by the lights 
and noiſe, he wept to tlir Carmental gate where ther 
was the greateſt ſilence, and where the hill of the capi 
tol is moſt ſteep and craggy. By this way he got up 
Turencf ved, though with much difficulty, and pres 
ſented himſelf to the guards; and haviog ialuted them, 
and told them his name, he was taken in, and «carried 
to the commanders. A. ſenate being immediately called, 
he related to them the victory of Camillus, which: they 
had nat heard of before, and told them the proceedings. 
of the ſoldiers, adviſing. them to confirm the command 
to Camillus, on whoſe conduct alone the whole army re- 
lied. Having heard his report and conſulted of the mat- 
ter, the ſenate declared Camillus Dictator, and ſent back 
Pontius the ſame way that he came; who, with the ſame 
ſucceſs, paſſed through the enemy, without being diſco- 
vered, and delivered to the Romans the decree of the 
ſenate; they received it with great acclamations of joy, 
and Camillus coming to them, found 20, ooo of them 
ready in arms; with which forces, and thoſe: confede- 
rates he brought along with him, which were more in 
number, he prepared to attack the ene. 
Hut at Reme ſome of the Harbariani paſſing by chaned | 
that way by which. Pontius by night had got into the 
capitol, ablerved in ſeveral places the print of his feet 
and hands, where he had Code bis way up the rock, 
and the moſs that grew to the rock torn off and broken; 
this they 7 to the King; who coming in perſon 
and viewing it, for the preſent ſaid nothing; but in 
the evening, picking out ſuch of the Gauls as were 
nimbleſt of body, and by living in the mountains were 
gzecuſtomed to climb, he thus addreſſed them: The 
enemy tbemſel uss have ſhown us a way how-to come at them, 
which aue knew not of beſare: and baue proved to us that 
this rock is not inacegſible. It is ſhameful. far thoſe:who 


5 nn aoell, to. fail in the: end, and do quit-@ place a 
impregnable, 


cCAMITLLUS mn 
im Ne, toben the enemy bimſelf points out: the way » 
which'it may ants 3 4 — — lace 3 


by beftotradl'ow a 4 — — — 22 Hts. 
in the ion. When the King —— 'Tpoken, 
the Gauts chearfully undertook to perform the thing: 
and, in the dead of night, a large” party of them with , 
great ſilenoe be an tot climb the en; hich 'though | 
very ſteep and c -ipet upon trial did not prove ſo 
dificuip' of uſcent as they Rad expected. So that tht 
foremoſt M then having gained the cop of al, and put 
themſelves into order, were ſuſt ready to'rake pe 
of the Wall; and eo fall up on the e guards; wh were'faſt 
_ for neither man — pace ved, Welt 0 
er dn were ſacred geeſe — temple of 
— which at other times ere plentifully fed; but 
at this time, as corn and all other proviſions were grown 
ſcarce, their allowance was ſhortened; and they chem 
ſelves in a poor and lean condition, © Tulis creature 
by nature of quick ſenſe, and apprehenſive of the leaſt 
noiſe v ſo chat being beſides watehful through hunger; 
and reſtleſs, they immediately diſcovered che coi 
of the Gaulsy and running up and down, with thee 
noiſe and cackling they raiſed the whole camp. The 
———— other ſide pereeiving chemſelves diſ- 
covered,” no longer kept filenee, but with ſhower: 
ing and-:violence ſet themſel ves to the'affaule.- The 
Romans every one in haſte ſuatching up the het weapon 
that eame to hand, did what they could an this 
den occaſion. Manlius, a man of conſular 4 
great ſtrength and extraordinary: courige,- 8 che of 
_ thar made head againſt them, and enga engagitis with 
of the-encitiy-at once, ich his ford eut che rom 
arm of ene juſt as he was — up his — to 
ſtrike; and running his target full in che face 'of the 
other, tumbled him — down the Reef roche 


then meuntiag the rampart, and there R We 
others that came immediately to his afliffance, ue dale 
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Dre the reſt of them, there having nor many got up: 
thoſe that had, having done nothing cables 
the boldneſs of the attempt. The Romans: having thus 


eſcaped this danger, early in the morning took the Cap- 


tain of the, watch, and flung him down che rock upon 
the head of their enemies ; and to Manus for his vice 
tory, they yoted a reward which carried more henqur 


than advantage with it ; it as this 3 they: Contributed 


o him as much as every; man had for his dailxallow- 
ance, which was half a peund: of bread: and about half 
a pint of wine. From this time the affairs of the Gauli 
were daily in a,worſe conditions they Wanted proviſi; 
ons, being: prevented from foraging through fear of 
Camilius; beſides that ſickneis came upon them. occa: 
fioned by the number of, carcaſſes that lay unburied in 


heaps... Moreover, being lodged among the ruins, the 
alhes, which were very deep, being blown about with 


the wind, and heated by the ſun, cauſed a dry and 
peſtilent air, extremely pernicious to thoſe who breat 


in it. But the chief cauſe was the change of their 
natural climate; for goming out of ſhady and billy 


countries, which afforded pleaſant retirements and ſheſ- 
ter from the heat, they found they were now got into 


low grounds, naturally unhealthful in the autumn ſea 


ſon. Another thing which broke their ſpirits, was the 


length and tediouſpeſz of - the ſiege (for they had no- 


far ſix entire months before the capitol); inſomuch tha 


there was vaſt deſolation among them; and the number 
of the dead was grown ſo great, that they quite left off 


burying them. Neither were things any better with 
the beſieged, for famine increaſed upon them; and not 


knowing vhat Camillus did, they remained in a languiſh- - 


ing and deſponding condition; For it was impoſſible to 
ſend any meſſenger to him, the city was ſo narrowly 
guarded by the Farbarians. Things being in this con- 
dition on both ſides, mention was firſt made of an 


d one of the military tribunes, came to parley, with 
Brennus ; 5 
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accommodation by ſome of the centinels, as they — 
pened to diſcourſe with one another; and afterwards by 
the. conſent of the chief men among the Romans, \Sulpt- 5 
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Brennass . where- it, was 2 that tlie Numaus laying 
down à thouſand pounds weight of gold, 1 the Gin/s . 
upon the receipt of it ſhould immediately quit the city 
and its territories; The 3 being confirmed by 
oath on both ſides, and the gold being brought;otlie- 
Gauls uſed falſe dealing in the weights, firſt ſgeretiys 
afterwards openly, pulling back the balance and vio- 
lently turning it: which the Romans reſenting, Bam 
in an inſulting manner, pulled off his ſword; and belt; 
and threw them both into the icales; and when Sulpirius 
aſked; what that meant, I bat ſhould it mean; ſays hes 
but woe to the conquered! which afterwards became & 
proverbial ſaying. As for the Romans, ſome. were ſo 
incenſed, that they were for taking their gold back 
again, and returning, with a reſolution to endure. the 
ptmoſt extremities of the ſiege. Others were for paſſing 
by a trifling injury, not thinking that the indignity lay 
in paying more than was due, but in paying any thing 
at all; and that this was indeed a diſgrace to which 
only the neceſſity of the times had made them yield. 
Whilſt they had this diſpute with the Gault, Camillus 
arrived at the gates; and having learned what had 
paſſed, he commanded the body of his forces to follow 
ſlowly after him in good order, and himſelf with the 
choiceſt of his men haſtened to the place of treaty; 
where. the Romans giving way to him, and receiving 
him as Dictator with profound ſilence and reſpect, 
he took the gold out of the ſcales, and delivered it to 
his officers; and commanded the Gauls to take their 
weights and ſcales and depart, ſaying, that it was cuſ- 
tomary with the Romans to deliver their country with iron. 
not with gold. And when Brennus began to rage and 
complain of the injuſtice done him in breaking the con- 
tract; Camillus anſwered, that it was never legally 
made, and therefore of no force, for that himſelf being 
declared Dictator; and there being no other magiſtrate, 
the Gauls had contracted with thoſe who had no power 
to contract; but now they muſt apply to him if they 
had any demands to make, for he was come as abſo- 
lute Lord by law, to grant pardon to ſuch as ſhoult 
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aſk ir, or inflict puniſhment on thoſ=whs had: been 


authaqs of theſe diſturbances, if they did not repent. 
At this Brennus grew outrageous, und a quarrel" imme 


diately enſued ; both fides drawing their ſwords, and 


vi affaulting each other, were mixed in confu- 
Lon together, as it could not otherwiſe - be amongſt 
the ruins of houſes, ' in narrow lanes, and ſuch places 


where it was impoſſible to draw up in any order. But 


Brenhus preſently recollecting hitwſelf,” called off his 


men, and with the loſs of a tew only, brought them 


to their camp; then riſin in the night wier all! his 


Forces, he left the city; and going on about eight miles, 
23 upon the way that leads to Gabii. As ſoon 


peared, Camillus came up with him, himſelf 


lentil, 2 armed, and his ſoldiers full of courage and 


confidence. A ſharp engagement enſued, which laſted 
a long while; at length the Cauls were defeated with 
great ſlaughter, and their camp taken. Of thoſe that 


fed, ſome were cut off by the purſuers; the g re 
number, being fcattered up and down, were deſtr 
by the people of the neighbouring villages and mes ty 
Thus was Rome ſtrangely taken, and more ſtrangely 
recovered ; having been ſeven whole months in the 
poſſeſſion of the Barbarians, who entered it about the 
fifteenth day of Fly, and were driven out about the 
_ thirteenth of February following, Camillus triumphed, 
as he deſerved, having ſaved his country that was loſt, 
and as it were, brought the city back again to itſelf. 
For they. who had lived abroad, together with their 
wives and children, returned with him in his triumph; 
and they Who had been ſhut up in the capitol, and 
were almoſt periſhing with hunger, went out to meet 
them, embracing each other, and ' weeping for joy at 
ſo: unhbped for 2 deliverance. But when the prieſts 
and miniſters of the Gods appeared, bearing thoſe ſa- 
cred:relicks, which when they fled from Rome they had 
| either hid u or ys om wot with them, and now 
N - openly 
-44) Thete'i is Reaſon to avettion Zivuy. But Pobbius ropreſehts the 


ther of. the latter part of this Gals as actually receiving - the 


ory. F lutar < * it my gold from the Romans, and. OO 
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epenly ſhowed that they were preſerved, it yielded a 
moſt joyful and deſirable ſpectacle to the citizens, as if 
with — the Gods themſel ves were again returned to 
Nome. After Camillus had ſacrificed to the Gods, and 
purified the city, the prieſts leading the ocelliog, and 
performing the cuſtomary ceremonies, he rel reſtored. the 
former temples, and erected a new one to the 1 
Loquatins [i. e. the Speaker or Caller] 7 — the yery 
ſame place in which that voice from heaven came by 
night to Marcus Cadicius, foretelling the coming of the 
Harbarian army. It was a work of great ficulty, to 
diſcover the places of the ancient temples; by the 
zeal of Cumillus, and the inceſſant labour of 3 prieſts, 
it was at laſt accompliſhed. But when they. came to th 
rebuilding of the city, which was wholl zliſhed, 

an heartleſs deſpondency ſeized the . and A 
backwardneſs to the work, becauſe they wanted all ne- 
ceſſary materials, and had more need of ſome refreſh- 
ment and reſt from their labours, than of new toil and 
fatigue, after their health was broken and their for- 

tunes ruined. - Thus they inſenſibly turned their 
thoughts again towards Veii, a city ready built, and 
well provided with all things; which gave occaſion tp 
many who ſought to be popular, by takir a | 
of this diſpoſition to raiſe new tumults: and many ſedi- 
tious words were thrown, out againſt Camillus; that, our 
of ambition and vain. glory he with-held them from a, aty 
fit to receive them, forcing them to livein the midſt of, ruins, 
and to raiſe 4 city from ſuch rubbiſh, that he might. be 
eſtee med not the chief magiſtrate only and General of Rome 
but (uſurping the title of Romulus) the - founder alle. 
The ſenate therefore, fearing a ſedition, would not ſuf- 
fer Camillus, though deſirous, to lay down his N 

vithin the year, though no other Dictator had ever 18 
it above ſix months. Beſides, they endeavoured, by 
kind perſuaſions and familiar addreſſes to chear and foorh 


the minds of the people. ies they would uy 
them 


* in ſafety. to their own coun- himſelf in another part of his 
try; and this is confirmed by kiſtory, x. 16. 1 is 9 
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and often put them in mind of the temples and holy 


_ which Romulus and Numa, or any other of their 
i 


ings, had conſecrated and left to them; but among 


the chief of their holy relicks, they ſet before them that 
bloody (5) head which was found in laying the founda- 
tion of the capitol, and which portended that that place 
was deftined by fate to be the head of all Zaly. They 
urged what a ſhame it would be to them, by forſaking 


the city, to loſe and extinguiſh that holy fire, which, 


fince the war, was rekindled by the Vegal virgins; and 
to ſee the city itſelf either inhabited by ſtrangers, or 
left a wild paſture for cattle to graze on. Such rea- 


ſons as theſe, mixt with complaints and entreaties, they 


uſed with the people, ſometimes in private, and ſome- 


times in their publick aſſemblies. But ſtill they were 


afreſh aſſaulted by the outeries of the multitude, proteſt- 
ing and bewailmg their preſent wants and inability, be- 
ſeeching them, that ſeeing they were juſt faved, as 


from a ſhipwreck, naked and deſtitute, they would not 


conſtrain. them to patch up the pieces of a ruined: and 
ſhatrered city, when they had another 'at hand ready 
built. Camillus thought beſt to refer it to the ſenate; 


and he himſelf diſcourſed largely and earneſtly againſt 
abandoning their country, as likewiſe did many others, 
At laſt, calling to Lucius Lucretius, whoſe place it was 


to vote firſt, he commanded him to give his opinion, 


and the reſt as they followed in order. Silence being 
made, and Lucretius juſt: about to begin, by chance a 
captain without, paſſing by the ſenate-houſe, and lead- 
ing his company off the day-guard, called out with a 
loud voice to the enſign- beater, to tay and i bis ſtand- 
ard; for that was the beſt place to ſtay in. This voice 
coming juſt at that time, and in the midſt of their 
anxiety and uncertainty, Lucretius embracing the omen, 
and adoring the Gods, gave his opinion for ſtaying, as 
likewiſe did all the reſt that followed. Even _— 

(5) This prodigy . found a human head warm and 
the reign of Tarquin the Proud. bleeding, as if juſt ſevered from 
As they were digging, they the body; upon which W 


them to the monuments and tombs of their anceſtors; 
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the common people it wrought a wonderful change of 
inclination, every one hearteging and encouraging his 
neighbour, and ſetting himſelf chearfully to the work. 
They did not proceed upon any ręgular plan, but every 
one pitched, upon that plot of ground which came next 
to hand, or beſt pleaſed his fancy; by which hurry 
che city when built conſiſted of narrow and intricate 
lanes, and houſes crouded together without any order. 
For it is ſaid, that within the compaſs of a year, the 
whole city was compleated, both in its publick walls, 
and private buildings. The perſons appointed by 
Camillus to recover and mark out the conſecrated places, 
in that great confuſion of all things, ſearching abaut 
the Palatium, and coming to that place which is called | 
Mars's chapel, they found it like the reſt, entirely de- 
ſtroyedbycthe Barbarians; but whilſt they were clearing 
the place, and carrying away the rubbiſh, , they lit 
upon Romulus s augural ſtaff, buried under a great heap 
of aſhes, This ſtaff is crooked at one end, and is called 
Lituus. They make uſe of this in quartering out the 
regions of the heavens, when they are employed in that 
ſort of divination which is made by the flight of birds 3 
and Romulus himſelf alſo made uſe of it, being deeply 
killed + in augury. But when he diſappeared from 
among men, the priefts took the ſtaff, and kept it as 
other holy things, not to be touched ordefiled,, Now 
when they found that this ſtaff was not in the leaſt in- 
jured by the flames, though all other things were con- 
ſumed, they began to conceive joyful hopes, that this 
token porrended the everlaſting lake and Fa of 


Roms. 

I The city was ſcarce rebuile. P they were engaged 
in a new war. The Aqui, Valſci, and Latins. all at 
once invaded their territories; and the Tuſcans. laid ſiege 
to Satrium a confederate city of the Romans. The mi- 
litary tribunes, who commanded. the army, and were 
cneampe about the hill Marcin being cloſely by. 
to gh the Tuan Gables gk: „* the head. of al 
who anſwered that the place 774 ah. . 


where” that head * Was ound © © 
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by the Zatins, and the camp in danger of being 10. 


ſent to Rome, and Camillus was a third time chofers 

Dictator. Concerning this war there are two different 

relations; I ſhall begin with the fabulous. They oo 

that the Latins (cither out of pretence or real deſign to 

reſtore the ancient affinity berween both nations) ſent to 
0 


defire of the Romans ſome 
riage. 'The Romans were at a lofs what to determine; for 


on one hand they dreaded a war, having fcarceſettled and 


recovered themſelves ; on the other fide; they ſuſpected 
that this aſking of wives was in reality nothing elſe dur 
2 demand of hoſtages, though eovered with the ſpeci- 
ous nzme of marriage and alliance.” But a certain female 
ſlave,” by name Twutwa, or as ſome call her, Philotis, 
perſuaded the magiſtrates to fend with her ſome of th 


_ Youngeſt and moſt beautiful ſlaves in the garb and dreſs 


of noble virgins, and leave the reft to her care and 


management: the magiſtrates, approving her deßgn. 


choſe dut as many as ſhe thought neceffary for her pur- 


poſe, and adorning them with gold and rich cloaths, 


delivered them to the Latins, who were eneamped near 


the city. At night, when the other ſlaves had ſtolen 


away the enemies words, Tutula or Pbilotis, climbing: 
to the top a a wild fig- tree, and ſpreading out a thick' 
2 behind her, to conceal the deſign from the 
ts, held out a torch towards Rome, which was che 
_—_— agreed on between her and the magiſtrates, none 


the other citizens knowing the meaning of it; "this. 


was the reafon that the ſoldiers ran out in a very tumul. 


tuous manner, the officets puſhing their men on, and 


they calling to their fellow- ſoldiers; and it was with 
much difficulty that they were brought into any order; 
but falling upon the enemies works, who expecting no 
ſuch attempt were all aſleep, they took the camp, and 
deftroyed moſt of them. This was done on the None 
of Fily;” which was then called Qxintilis; and the feaſt 
obſerved on that day, is in remembrance'of this action: 


' for firſt running out of the city in great crouds, they 
pronounce aloud the moſt familiar and uſual names, a8 


Nw Marcus, _— and * like, Iiiratin 8 tegen 


f their free virgins in mar- 
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the ſoldiers: calling to one another when they iſſus 
in ſuch haſte. In the next place the maid-ſervants 
richly-adorned run about playing and jeſting with alt 
they meet, and amongſt themſelves uſe a kind of ſkims 


ment with the Zatms. At this feaſt, they ſit ſhaded 
over with boughs of wild fig: tree; and the day they 


| call Nan Capratine, as ſome think, from that : wild 
ſig · tree, on which the ſlave held out her torchls fp che 


Ronans call a wild fig- tree Caprifieue. * Orhert refer mdf 


of what is ſaid or done at this feaſt; to what happened 


to Romulus; for on this day, withour the gate of the 
city, he vaniſſied out of ſight, a ſudden darkneſs then 


y iſſusd out 


miſhing. to fliow the aſſiſtance they gave in this engapy: - 


day was called: Nenæ Capratinæ, becauſe Ramulus difaps 
peared at a place called Palus Capra, or Goats-Marfh, 
whilſt he was holding there an y of che. pegple; 
as we have mentioned in his life. But moſt writers 
prefer the other account of this war, which they tlius 
relate. Camillus being the third time chofen Dittator; 
and learning that the army under the Triluns was be- 
Geged by the Latin and Vaſſci, was conſtrained te 
arm, not only the youth, but even ſuch as age had 
exempted from ſervice; and taking a large compaſs 
round the mount Martins, undiſcovered hy the enemy, 
e encamped behind them, and then by many flres 
gave notice of his arrival. The beſieged encouraged 
herewith, prepared to fall on and join Battle; but the 
Latins and Vulſci, being thus encompaſſed by the enemę, 
Lepe within: their works, which "they forcified em all 
ſides, by driving ſtaltes into the ground; reſolving to 
wait for more ſupplies from home, and for the aſſiſt- 


ance which they expected from the Tuſcans their chnfe- 


derates. Camilius': perceiving their drift, and feuring 
that he might be reduced to the ſame ſtraits that they 
were, and be beſieged himſelf, reſolved to loſe nd time 
and finding their rampart was all of timber; and b 


ſerving that a ſtrong wind conſtantly at ſun- riſing blew 
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matter, and Saur break of day drew out his forces ; 
ſome of which he commanded to take their 2 — 
with noiſe and ſhouting aſſault the enemy on the oppoſite 
;arter, whilſt he with thoſe who were to fling in the 
re, went to that fide of the enemy's camp on which 
the wind lay directly, and there waited his opportu- 
nity. When the ſkirmiſh was begun, and the ſun riſen, 
abd / a viclent wind blew from the mountains, he gave 
the ſignal of onſet; and pouring in an infinite quantity 
of fiery matter, he filled all their rampart with it, ſo 
that the flame being fed in the cloſe timber and wooden 
 pallifadoey, - increaſed and diſperſed itſelf into all 
quarters. The Latins having nothing ready to keep 
it off at extinguiſh it, the camp being almoſt full of 
fte were reduced to a very ſmall compaſs, and at laſt 
forced to fall into their enemies hands, who ſtood drawn 
up in arms before the works; of theſe a very few 
Eelcaped, but thoſe who ſtaid in the camp were all con- 
ſunied by the fire; and then the Romazs,- to gain the 
llage, extinguiſhed it. After this, n rr, leaving 
fr ſon Lucius in the camp to guard the priſoners and 
ſecure the booty, paſſed into the enemies cauntry; 
where having taken the city of the Ægui, and reduced 
the! Volſci, he immediately led his army to Sutrium; for 
he had not heard what had befallen the Sutrians, but 
made haſte to aſſiſt them, as if they were ſtill in danger, 
od ' beſieged by the Tuſcans. But they. bad: 1 
rendered their city to their enemies; and in a deſtitute 
condition, with their garments only about them, lead: 
ing their wiyes and children, and bewailing their miſ- 
fortune, met Camillus on the way. Camillus himſelf 
was ſtruck with the object, and perceiving that the 
Romans wept for pity at the affecting entreaties of the 
Sutrians, reſolved not ta defer. revenge, but that very 
day to lead his army to Sutrium, conjecturing. that as 
the Tuſcans had juſt taken a rich and plentifyl city, and 
pot left an enemy within it, nor expected 
wichour en bil them: ne and ynguarded 
w2ld Sali: 7 (1344 
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And in ai — right, for he not only paſſed 
. through cheir . without diſcovery, hut came up 
to their very gates, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the walls; 
for there was not a man left to guard them, they being 
all got into houſes in different parts of the town, drink- 
ing and making merry upon che occaſion : nay; when 
at laſt they perceived that the enemy had ſeized the 
city, they were ſob overcharged with meat and wine, 
that few were able ſo much as to endeavour an eſcape; 
but ignominiouſſy waiting in the houſes, either were 
killed, or ſurrendered themſelves to the will of the con. 
queror. Thus the city of the Sutrians was twies taken 
in one day; they who were in poſſeſſion, having loſt 
it, and after loſing it recovering it again; by the means 
of Camillus; for all which actions he 1 — 
whieh brought him no leſs honour and reputation than 
boch the former: for thoſe; very citizens, who before 
moſt envied and detracted from his merit aſcribing his 
| ſucceſſes to a certain lucky turn of fortune rather than 
to kis virtue, were now compelled” hy theſe laſt actions 
do attribute them to his greazablies ang eee 
:  applitacivas aft” 11; * 363 303" OGH9T 
' Of all his adverſaries; and de christ gf his glory; 
Marcus Manlius was the moſt oonſiderable; Re with ficſt 
repulſed the Gauls from the capitol, when they attacked 
it in the night, for which he was ſurnamed Capitolinus. 
This man affecting the firſt place in the commonwealth, 
and not being able by honourable ways to ſurpaſs Ca- 
mills in reputation, took the uſual methods of ſuck as 
aim at a tyrannical government, by practiſing upon 
the weakneſs of the populace, eſpecially of ſuch as were 
in debt; ſome he would defend againſt their creditors 
by pleading their cauſes, others he would reſcue by 
force, not ſuffering the law to proceed againſt them: 
inſomuch that in à ſhort time bre had gotten great num- 
bers of indigent people about him; who making tumults 
and uproars. in the Forum, ſtruck great terror into the 
Prigel i — 2 In chis n they created 0 = 
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Whole city with ſedirion. - Where ſore they choſe Camillus 
again military tribune; and à day being ſet for Aanlius 
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Nins Capitelinus Dictator, who- committed Ami: 


10 priſon, upon which the people put themſeives inte 


mdurning; @ thing never done but in great and publick 


calaraities. The ſenate fearing ſome tumult, ordered him 
to be; releaſed ; but when ſet at liberty, he was not the 
better, but rather more inſolent in his practices, filling the 


to anſwer to his charge, the proſpect of the place was. a 
great hiadsance to his accuſers: fer the very place 
Where Maulius by night fought with the Gauls, over- 
looked the Forum from the capitol; fo that ſtretching 


ſorth his hands that way, and weeping, he called ta 


their: xemembrance-his paſt actions, raifing compaſſion 
mall that beheld him. A —— were therefore at a 
Jofs what de, and were ſeveral times forced to adjourn 
the trial, not; being willing to aequit him of a crime 
proved hy ſuch manifeſt circumſtances, and yet being 
unable to execute the la, in that place where the viem 
e "the capitol perpetually reminded the people how 
nobly he bad defended it. Camillus conſidering this, 
removed the judgment- ſeat without the gate t the 
Peteline grove, from wllence there is vo proſpect of the 


pita Here his accuſer, went on with his charge, and 


the difficulty which aroſe: from the recollection of his 
ſermen ſervieas being removed, he received the juſt re: 
ward of his late offences; for being faund guilty, 
be was carried to the esel, and (7) thrown headlong 
from the rock; the ſame place being a monument both 
of bis glory and of his unfortunate end. The Romans. 
beſides. razed his houſe, and built there a temple to the 


9 
7 


Goddeſs Mpneta; and ordained for the future that 199 


T e eee 38 ii et: e 
his is ia moſt remarkable illuſtrĩous than. Maniiur. He pro- 
example, whereby. we are taught, duced thirty ſpoils f enemies, 
that an irregblar ambition is cap- . whom. he had ſlain with his own 
able not on of finking in oblivion ''hands ; forty. honoraty rewards, 
£ Jong edits of great actions and which had been conferred on kim 
ices," but even of rendering by his! generale, among whi 
macceptable, and odious. were two mural, and eight civi 


* not er at that crowns., He produced ſeyeral ei- 
» Rin, « perſon more tizens whom he had; ſaved my 
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of the order ſhould. ever dwell in cn 
pol (8). + 111 nene ib ea coll F611 1545 443 Hie ? 
And now:Cemilhue being called the finth. time! to.th 
tribuneſhip, choſe to decline the ofs on agcoups: of 
. e ee malice 3 and 
the which; uſually. attends great 4 hes 
ations? But his chief excuſe was the bel den 
health, for he happened at that time to be ſialez =» 
People however would admit of no excuſes, ſaying that 
ber did not require him to fight either on fant: or on 
| horſeback, hut only wanted his caunſel and bonduck. 
This prevailed . to undertake the command, 
and with one of his fellow tribunes, Lucius Furius, te 
lead the army immediately againſt the enemy, Fheſa 
were the — and Halſer, who with a; great aN 
laid wafte the countries of the: Roman: allies, - Having 
marched out his 2 he RAN — whe enemy's 
defigning to protract the war that he ve 
to recover his — and: be able to act ĩn he 5 
ſhould after wards be neceſſary to come to an engage 
ment. But Lucius his collegue, carried away with. the 
deſire of glory, was impatient to give battle, and in- 
ſpired the other officers of the army with the ſame engen: 
neſs; ſo that Camillus fearing he might ſeem out of 
envy to rob the young officers of the glory off ,8;vie- 
tory, conſented, though willi gyn Lucius ſhould 
draw out the forces, . whilſt. hiinſelf, by. teaſon of weak 
neſs, ſtaidi behind with a few in the camp. Lucius en- 
gaging raſhly, was foon deſcated. When Comillus, per- 
ceived that the Romans were put to fliglit, he could not 
contain himſelf, hut lea ing from his bed, with the 
ſeruacu= and retinue he ne bim. ran ta {meet 
2 Kt 5 1 3-4 0 ; 2TLR] Y em 
the hands of he e FR 1 1 jealous of n. 
among them C. Serui, maſter. 1 AP I} pack 10 205 
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ous actions were ecrowned wich (8) Ling, ds to ths, that is 

that fighal fervidg to his country, was Jecreed by all R- family, that 

the Prelervation of the capitol, none of their deſcendants ſhould 

which alone | might have obtained ever after be called 4 Marcus * 

his pardon 4 greater crime urn. 

than that lad Ries churge, fond 
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chem at the gates of the camp; and ma 


through them that fled, he drove furiouſly to oppole 


, — 


the purſuers; inſomuch that thoſe who were got with- 
in the camp preſentiy turned back and followed him, 
Auch thoſe h⁰ 8 
Again; and gathered about him, exhorting one another 
nd toforſake their General. Thus the enemy for that 

. time was ſtopped in the purſuit. But the next day G- 


5 were running towards it, m ade hea 4 


— 


millus drawing out his forces, and joining battle with 
them, rduted them, and following cloſe upon them as 


Rey b fled, he entered together with them into their 
emp, and killed the greateſt part of them. Afterwards 


having heard that Satricuin was taken by the Tuſcans, 
and the inhabitants (who were all Roman) put to the 
ford, he ſent home to Rome the main body of his forces, 
and the heavieſt armed, and taking with him the moſt 
vigorous and: reſdlute of his ſoldiers, he ſuddenly fell 


upon che Tuſcan, who were in poſſeſſion of the city, 


andihaving maſtered them, ſome he drove dut, others 


heflew.' He then returned to Rome with great ſpoils, 


_ having given a ſignal evidence of the good fenſe of the 
| Roman people, who not miſtruſting the weakneſs and 


a commander endued with courage and conduct, 
kad rather choſen him who was ſickly, and deſirous to 
beiexcuſed; than younger men who were forward and 
ambitious to command. Wherefore when news was 
brought of the revolt of the Tuſculaus, they gave Cami. 
tes the charge of reducing them, and the liberty. of 
chuſing which of his five collegues he pleaſed to ga 


with him. And now when every one of them ſued 


rly for the place, contrary to: the expectation of 
all, he paſſed by the reſt, and choſe Lucius Furius, the 
the very ſame man, who but juſt before had been de- 


feated, by rafhly hazarding à battle againſt the judg- 


ference, to relieve him from his difgrace. Fre eln. 


* 
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uns hearing that Camillus was coming againſt them, 
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(9) This confuſjon- laſted fiye, ſuls or military tribunes were cho- 


years, during which time no con- ſen; the tribunes of the people; 
4 T | - _ conſtantly 
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were full of huſbaadmen and ſhepherds; thei 
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found in.their ſhops, buſied about their ſeveral maple: 
ments; and the better ſort of citizens walking in the 


publick places, in their uſual drefs. The magiſtrates 


were diligent and officious in providing quarters for the 


Romans, as. if they ſtood in no fear, and had committed 
no fault. Thele arts, though they could not alter the 
opinion Camillus had of their treachery, yet wrought in 
him ſuch a compaſſion for them. as penitents, that he- 
commanded them to go to the ſenate and appeaſe their 


anger, and himſelf became interceſſor in their behalf: 


ſo that their city was acquitted of all offences, and ad- 
mitted to the freedom and privileges of Rome. Theſe 
were the moſt memorable actions of his ſixth tribune- 


After this Licinius Solo raiſed a great ſedition in 


the city, and the people had a violent contention with 


the ſenate, demanding that of two conſuls one ſhould 
be choſen out of the commons, and not both out of the 
nobility. Tribunes of the. people were choſen, but the 
multitude violently oppoſed the election of conſuls (). 
Things through this diſſention running into great Fa 


order, Camillus was a fourth time created Dictator by 


the ſenate, much-againſt the will of the people; neither 
was he himſelf very forward to accept it; being unwill- 
ing to oppoſe his authority to thofe, who might alledge 
many great battles to prove that he had done more with 
them in military affairs than ever he had tranſacted 
with the nobility in civil; knowing too that he was now 
pitched upon out of envy, that if he prevailed he might 
ruin the people; or if he failed, be ruined himfflf. 
However, to provide as good a remedy as he could for 
the preſent, knowing the day on which the tribunes of 
conſtantly preventing thoſe aſſem- neceſſary for the election of ſuch 
blies from being held which were magiſtrates. K IS 3 
4 | 1 ere 


ſaught eunningly to take off the ſuſpicion of their re- 
hy 


ſtood wide open, and their children went pub lickly to i 
ſchool ;- ſuch of the people, as. were tradeſmen, he 
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the people intended to propoſe the law, he at the ſume 
time proclaimed:a general muſter, and Called the people 


| From the Ferum into the Held. threatning'to ſet heavy | 


Kines Tuch as ould not obey. - On che other ſide, 
the-tribunes of the people oppoſed themſelves to his 
kchreats, ſolemnly proteſting” to fine him in 56,000 
drachmas of fiiver, if he perſiſted to hinder the people 
from giving their ſuffrages for the law. Wherefore, 
Either fearing another baniſhment and condemnation, 
which he looked upon as an indignity highly unbecom- 
Ing his age and the great actions he had — or 
finding hitnſelf not able to reſiſt the violence and fury 
of the multitude, he'retired to his houſe; and ſome 
days after under pretence of indiſpoſition laid down his | 
Dictatorſhip. The ſenate created another Dictator, 
who ciufing Srolo leader of this ſedition, to be General 
of the horſe, Tuffered that lau to take place, which was 
le reed to the nobility, that no perſon what- 
ſoever ſhould poſſeſs above $00 acres of land. tot 
exceedingly triumphed in the conqueſt he had gained, 
till not long after he was found himſelf to poſſeſs 4 
than he allowed to others, and ſo ſuffered the penalties 
of his own law. And now the contention about elec- 
tion of conſuls coming on, which was the chief ſubject 
ant original cauſe of theſe diſſentions between the ſenate 
and the people, certain intelligence arrived, that the 
Cauls again proceeding from the Adriatick Tea, were 
marching directly towards Rome, and the report was 
confirmed by the effects which 3 appeared; 
ſor the country through which they marched was all 
laid waſte, and ſuch as by flight could not make their 
eſcape to Rome, were diſperſed and ſcattered among the 
mountains. The terror of this war quieted the ſedition, 
ſo that the nobility conferring with the commons, and 
both joining counſels unanimouſly, choſe Camillus the 
fifth time Dictator, who, though very old, as not want- 
ing much of fourſcore years, yet confidering the danper 
and neceſſity of his country, did not, as before, pretend 
fickneſs or any other excuſe, but readily. undertook.the 
ye, and liſted his ſoldiers. 2 that the . 


of the Barbarians lay chiefly in their ſwords, which they 
managed in à rude and -unſkillful manner, ſtriking 
ehiefly the head and ſhoulders, he cauſed iron helmets 
to be made for moſt of his men, | poliſhed. on the out- 
_ fide, that the enemies ſwords lighting upon them, might 
either flide off, or be broken; and round their ſhields 
he drew a little rim of braſs, the wood itſelf being not 
ſufficient to reſiſt the blows. Beſides, he taught his ſol- 
diers in cloſe engagement to uſe long javelins, which 
being held under their enemies ſwords, would receive 
the force and violence of them. When the Gauls drew 
near, and were arrived at the river Anio, dragging a 
heavy camp after them, and loaden with infinite ſpoil, 
Camillas drew out his forces, and encamped upon a hill 
of eaſy aſcent, and which had many hollow places in it. 
that the greateſt part of his army might be concealed, 
and thoſe few which appeared might be thought through 
fear to have raken themſelves to thoſe upper grounds. 
And the more to increaſe this opinion in the enemy, 
he ſuffered them without any diſturbance to ſpoil and 
pillage even to his very trenches, keeping himſelf quiet 
within his camp, which was well fortified on all ſides. 
At laſt, perceiving that part of the enemy were ſcatter- 
ed about the country in queſt of forage, and having 
advice that thoſe who were in the camp ſpent their time _ 
in drinking and revelling, he before day-break ſent out 
his light- armed ſoldiers, that they might prevent the 
enemy from drawing up in order, and might harraſs 
and diſcompoſe them when they ſhould firſt iſſue out 
of their trenches; and early in the morning he brought 
down the main body of his army, and drew-them up 
in order of battle in the lower grounds. They now ap- 
peared to be a numerous and reſolute body of men, and 
not as the Barbarians imagined, few in number and void 
of courage. The firſt thing that abated the confidence 
of the Gault, was, that their enemies were the aggreſ- 
ſors. In the next place, the light armed men begin- 
ning the attack before they could get into their uſual 
order, or range themſelves in diſtinct troops, ſo preſſed 
upon them, that they were obliged to fight m_ 


4 
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at random, without any diſcipline at all. Büt at falt 8 
when Camillus brought on his heavy- armed ſoldiers, the 
Barbarians with their ſwords drawn, went vigorouſly to 
engage them; but the Romans holding out their jave- 
lins and receiving the force of the blows upon that part 
of them which was guarded with iron, the enemies 
ſwords, the blades of which were thin and made of 4 
ſoft metal, were immediately turned back and bent 
double in their hands. As for their bucklers, they 
were pierced through and through, and grown ſo heavy 
with the javelins that ſtuck in them, that forced to quit 
their own weapons, they endeavoured to ſeize thoſe of 
their enemies, and to wreſt the javelins out of the hands 
of the Romans. But the Romans perceiving them naked 
and unarmed, preſently betook themſelves: to their 
ſwords, with which in a little time great ſlaughter wWwas 
made in the foremoſt ranks, and the reſt fled, diſperſing 
themſelves all over the plain; for as for the hills and 
upper grounds, Camillus had before - hand poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of them, and they would not fly towards their 
camp, becauſe they knew there would be no great dif- 
ficulty in taking it, they having through confidence of 
victory neglected to fortify it. They ſay this fight 
happened thirteen (1) years after the ſacking of Rome; 
and that from this time the Romans took courage, and 


laid aſide thoſe diſmal apprehenſions they had conceived |} 


of the Barbarians; thinking now that their firſt defeat 
was rather the effect of ſickneſs, and the ſtrange con- 
currence of unfortunate accidents, than of the courage 
or force of their enemy. And indeed this fear had bien 
formerly ſo great, that they made a law, That prieſts 
ſhould be excuſed from military ſervice, unleſs in an invaſion 
rom the Gauls. © | e 
This was the laſt of Camillus's martial exploits ; for 
the acquiſition of the city of Velitrae was a direct conſe- 
quence of this victory, it being immediately after ſur- 
rendered to him without any reſiſtance. But there re: 
mained ſtill a hard conteſt as to civil affairs, to be 
1 e POT ILL RE managed 
\ (1) There is an error here in the number, for this battle was 
- fought twenty-three years after the taking of Rome, py 
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managed with the people; for returning home elated 
with victory, they inſiſted with great vehemence, that 
contrary to the ancient cuſtom, one of the conſuls 
ſhould be choſen out of their own body. The ſenate 
ſtrongly oppoſed. it, and would nat ſuffer Camillus to 
lay down his Di&atarſhip, thinking that under the ſhel- 
ter of his great name and authority they might with 
more probability of ſucceſs defend the rights of the PE- 
tricians. But when Camillus was fitting upon the tribu- 
nal, diſpatching publick affairs, an officer ſent by the 
tribunes of the people commanded him to riſe 0 fol- 
low him, laying his hand upon him, as if he would 
ſeize and carry him away; upon which ſuch a noiſe 
and tumult followed in the afſembly, as was never 
known before; ſome that were about Camillus thruſting 
the officer from the tribunal, and the multitude below 
calling out to him to ſeize the Dictator. Being at a 
loſs what to do in this exigency of affairs, Camillus 
would not lay down his authority, but taking the ſeng- 
tors with him, he went to the ſenate-houſe ; and before 
he entered, turning towards the capitol, he beſought 
the Gods that they would bring theſe troubles to ag 
happy concluſion, ſolemnly vowing, when the tumult 
was ended, to build a temple to Concord. A great con- 
teſt ariſing in the ſenate, by reaſon of contrary opinions, 
at laſt the moſt moderate and moſt agreeable to the 
people preyailed, which was, that of two conſuls, one 
ſhould be choſen out of the commonalty. When the 
Dictator had proclaimed this determination of the ſe» 
nate to the people, they were immediately (as it is na- 
cural to ſuppoſe) pleaſed and recanciled with the ſenate, 
and accompanied Camillus home, with laud acclamati- 
ons : and the next day being, aſſembled together, they 
voted that in memory of this reconciliation, and agree- 
able to Camillus's vow, a temple ſhould be built to Cons 
cord in view of the Forum where their aſſemblies were 
held; ard ta thoſe feaſts which are called Latin, they 
added one day more, ſo that they were to continue in 
all four days; and for the preſent they ordained, that 
the whole people of Reme ſhould facrifice with garlands 
Dna Iain 1 
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on their heads. Camillus then held an aſſembly For the 


election of confuls, when Marcus Aimilias was choſen 
out of the nobility, and Z4cms Sextias the firſt of the 
commonalty ; and this was the laft of Camillus's publick 
tranſactions. The year following a peſtilential fick- 
nefs infected Rome, which, beſides an infinite number 
of the common ſort, ſwept away moſt 6f the magiſtrates, 
among whom was Camillus; whoſe death cannot be 
called immature, if we conſider his great age, or greater 
actions; yet was he more lamented than all the reſt to- 


gether, who then died of that diſtemper. 
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J relating to the lives of Tbemiſtocles and Camillus, 
that there is a ſtrong reſemblance between thoſe two 


u be cafy to diſcover, from. what has been thid 


great men in many particulars, They were both de- 


ſeended from families unknown before, or at leaſt not 
rendered illuſtrious by any noble exploits, till they firſt 


raiſed them out of their original obſcurity, and by their 


own perſonal merit and virtue tranſmitted to their poſ- 
terity that honour and diſtinction, which they never 
derived from their anceſtors. They were engaged, in 
many important diſputes with ſtrangers, and in many 
more with their fellow- citizens. They both ſuffered 
from the ingratitude of thoſe very citizens, whom they 


had ſo ſignally ſerved ; and both the one and the other 


wreſted their country out of the hands of Barbarians. 
The times in which they lived ſo nearly reſembled each 
other, that as they were equally remarkable for publick 
diſſentions and tumults, ſo they produced men of a like 
genius and character to reſtore tranquillity and preſerve 
the people committed to their care. To this confor- 
mity of the times, wherein they lived, was owing that 
conformity which appeared in their exploits and for- 
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tuties; for the eircumſtances of both required chat their 
courage and reſolution ſhould be directed by pru- 
dence. And yet notwithſtanding this general reſem-- 
blance, a near view will diſcover many things; wherein 
they remarkably differ. We are therefore to collect 
all theſe circumſtances, that the whole object being re- 
duced into a narrow compaſs, we may at once diſcern 
the difference, and agreement, cine 1 be ſound be- 
tween them. 7 
In the firſt place, Camillus dene to have the aw: | 
tage of Themiftocles in the number af his exploits. He 
gained many victories, conquered many towns, reco— 
vered ſome from the enemies, relieved an army that was 
beſieged, preſerved his collegue who had engaged the 
enemy * eaſonably, and put a glorious end to many 
dangerous wars. There is nothing in the life of Then. 
os to be ſet againſt theſe noble actions, but his hav- 
t an end to the wars in Greece, his victories over 
che he Perf ans in the ſeveral engagements at Artemiſium, 
and the total defeat of them in the ſtraits of Salamin. + 
As for the-fitſt of theſe exploits, Camillus did not do 
more ſervice to the Romans by his courage in termi- 
nating ſo many wars, and triumphing ſo often over the 
enemies of his country, than Themiftocies did to Greece 
by his wiſdom in ſuppreſſing her inteſtine diviſions, re- 
conciling her cities, and uniting the citizens in the 
ſame intereſt. For though nothing may be thought 
m&re eaſy than to put a ſtop to domeſtick diſputes at 
the approach of a common enemy, which will force th 
contending parties to unite; yet what Themiftocles did on 
_ occafion may be ſaid to be the effect of corifum- 
udence, when he prevented thoſe cities, which 
— hn 7 rivals of Athens, from taking the benefit of the 
King of Perfia's aſſiſtance towards the reducing Athens 
and with her all Greece into a ſtate of ſubjection. And 
indeed the importance of the ſervice, and the imminency 
of the Anger, appeared ſoon after the death of T bm. 
ſtocles. 
7. hemiftoctes's actions at Siem um, will * no com- 
. u with Camilluss encounters with the Aqui, the 
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Volſci, and the Latins; for in all of them Camillus ob- 
tained a compleat victory, whereas what Themiſtoeles did 
at Artemiſium ſerved only to ſhow the Grecians that the 

Barbarians might be conquered, notwithſtanding the 
formidable number of their ſhips; and thaſe actions, 
properly ſpeaking, were no more than the preludes of 
Aer n beoget, 
But if we are to form a judgment of mens actions, 
rather from their importance than numbers, the ſingle: 
| battle at Salamin was more conſiderable than all the 
1 exploits of Camillus put together, whether we conſider 
the ſituation the Athenians were in at that time, or the 
amazing power of the enemy, who whilſt he covered 
the ocean with his ſnips, had a moſt formidable army 
at land; or if we judge from the greater numbers who 
owed their ſafety to that victory. Camillus, it is true, 
preſerved Rome, but Themiſtocles, in ſaving Athens, was 
the preſerver of all Greece, which withaut him muſt. 
have ſunk into a deplorable ſervitude. And certainly: 
that action, which is uſeful to many, muſt be more 
lorious than that which is advantageous only to. a 
It may be ſaid that Camillus owed all his ſucceſs to 
himſelf alone, whereas Themiſtocles ſhared the honour of 
his victory with the general of the Lacedæmonians. It is 
true, Eurybiades fought in the ſtraits of Salamin with 
eat courage and reſolution; but without the interven- 
tion of Themiſtocless prudence, that courage would have 
been uſeleſs, nay probably it would not have been put 
to the tryal. So far is that General from leſſening the 
glory of Themiſtocles, that he rather ſerves to illuſtrate 
it; far at the ſame time that Themiſtocles ſaved Greece, 
he ſaved that General likewiſe, and all his forces. If 
on that occaſion T bemiſtocies gave manifeſt proofs of a 
canſummate prudence, either in bringing the Greeks 
under a neceſſity of fighting in the ſtraits, or in chuſing 
the moſt favourable time for the attack; he at the fame 
time gave amazing inſtances of an invincible patience; 
the ſure ſign of a great mind, and of a moderation, 
which proves he had nothing in view but the good of 
be Es es 


dle publick. He reſigned the command to Exyybi 

at a very critical conjuncture, when emulation and ob- 
_ which might have paſſed with the vulgar for 
e and magnanimity, would undoubtedly have 


Pas 

would never have overthrown his enemies by his cou- 
rage, if he had not firſt got the better of his allies by 
his condeſcenſion. And I queſtion if Camillus can ſhow 


the affairs of the Grecians, For it is certain he 
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any thing of this ſort equal to it, or to that greatneſs 


of mind which'Themifocles ſhowed in bearing patiently the 
inſult of Zurybiades, that he might have time to lay be- 
fore him coolly his ſentiments and advice. That man muſt 
be well acquainted with the way to true glory who could 
purſue it by a conduct in appearance fo ill adapted to 
obtain it, as was the W ane Provocations and 


affronts. 


If it be in the actions of men as it is in reagedies, 


where the ſhorteſt moments artfully managed, produce 
the moſt ſurpriſing events, and raiſe our admiration to 
the higheſt pitch by the terror and compaſſion they in- 
ſpire us with, there is nothing in the life of Themi- 
focles comparable to the miraculous incidents which 
abound in that of Camillas, They are not adventures 
governed and conducted by human force or reaſon, but 
inextricable difficulties unravelled, as it were, by the 
intervention of a Deity. It is certain that in Themi- 
frocles, the intricate part of the plot is well prepared. 


Ferxeslike a torrent ſweeps away the inhabitants and cities 


of Greece; the Oracle commands the Athenians to incloſe 
themſelves within walls of wood; upon this they em- 
bark, having firſt ſent away their wives and children, 
with the old men, into the neighbouring iſlands; and 
now the Barbarian is maſter of Athens; from whence: is 
their deliverer to come ? who ſhall' defend a people al- 
ready vanquiſhed, and whole laſt hopes are placed in 
their fleet, which conſiſts of no more than one hundred 
and eighty gallies, with which they are to encounter a 
navy of twelve hundred ſhips? Themiftocles's courage, 
reſolution, and prudence give a new life to the Aibe- 


* . 


1 has 


e and the event is fortunate; but this n 
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actions, whether he is relieving an army beſieged on a 
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may thereby be enabled to make an exact eſtimate of 


They had both the ſame thirſt after glory; and both 

exerted the ſame courage and conduct When put to the 
trial. But it is neither courage, conduct, or cunning 
by which men are to be judged of; becauſe they are 
qualities which they may be ſaid to have in common 


oy 


with many other animals. That which infinitely dignifies 


human nature, and raiſes it in ſome degree to à re- 
ſemblance of the ſupreme being, is that provident fore- 
ſight, in which Themiſtocles had exceedingly the advan- 

tage Over Camillus. He could ſee no further than juſt 5 
before him; whereas Themiſtocles ſaw afar off, and had 
an eye that could penetrate into future and diſtant 


events. At the time when the Perſſans, overthrown at 


Marathon, 
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- Marathon, were frighted back into the very heart of 
Ala, he foretold their return, and prepared his fellow- 
citizens for new conflicts with thoſe Barbarians. It is 
true, as Cicero has obſerved, that this foreſight failed 
him upon ſome of the moſt important occaſions in his 
whole life; for he neither could foreſee what he had to 
expect from the Lacedemonians, what would befal him 
rom his own countrymen, nor the conſequences of his 
. Promiſes to Ar{axerxe}. But what man is chere that is 
„ FE Et 85 „ . 

It may be ſaid of Camillus that he likewiſe fareſaw 

that the diviſion of the Romans, and the ſuffering a =Y 


— 


of them to go and dwell at Veii would infallibly prove 
the ruin of the ſtate, for which reaſon he gppoſed it 
with great firmneſs and reſolution; but in this impor- 
tant jay of Camillus to his country we ſee indeed a 
| Fron of wiſdom and prudence, but nothing of that 
foreſight which looks like ſomething prophetical. This 
action of Camillus moſt reſembles that of Themiſftocles 
when he prevented thoſe cities which had not appeared 
in arms againſt Xerxes from being expelled out of the 
council of the Amphifyons, as was inſiſted on by the 
 Lacedemonians, who would hy that means have engroſ- 
5 all the authority, and made themſelves maſters gf 
Greece. 5 we I 
But if Themiſtacles was preferable to Camillus.in fore- 
ſight, Camillus no leſs excelled Themiftocles in juſtice, a 
quality infinicely ſuperior to the former. In all the;ex- 
Ploits of Themiſtacles one may diſcover that his courage 
is joined with cunning; whereas every thing in Camil- 
lus is ſimple and great. Themiſtocles' never performed 
any thing that deſerves, to be compared with:the taking 
of Falerii, of which Camillus made himſelf maſter by the 
high veneration the beſieged hadconceived of him for his 
Juſtice in ſending back to them the {chool-maſter, who 
had betrayed their children into his hands; for to have 
given ſuch. a. proof that even in war itſelf there are 
Tome laws which no good wan will iolare, and_thar 
Juſtice, ought. to he preferred to victory, is an action more 


heroick than the conqueſt of the univerſe. 
„ Se. As 
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s for their conduct in time of peace, we ſhall find 
there was no ſmall difference between them in that re- 
ſpect.  Themiſtocles was a great patron of the people, 
and every thing he did during his adminiſtration tended 


to ſecure the nr againſt the incroachments and 
ambition of the 


ar nobility; whereas Camillus, though he 
behaved with moderation to the pebple, yet was ins 
clined to favour the ſenate and patricſans. 
pemiſtocles oppreſſed all thoſe who were moſt capa- 
ble of ſerving. the republick, and procured the baniſh- 


ment of Axiſtides, though he was the moſt virtuous man 
of the age; whereas Camillus was fo much a ſtranger to 


that ſpirit of envy and intrigue, that he always choſe. 
the beſt of the citizens to be his tollegues, and ſuch as. 
he knew would be moſt ſerviceable to their country ; 


thus making it appear that 4 man may communitate 
his authority to others, without giving them a'ſhare in 
The Athenians had been accuſtomed to lay out in 


games and ſhows all the revenue arifing from their 
mines in Attica. Themiſtocles had the courage to aboliſh 
this Iimprovident cuſtom, and cauſed the money to be 


employed in building of ſhips, which proved afterwards 


the preſervation of the ſtate. There is nothing in the 
lite of Camillus that will ſtand in competition with thar 


important ſervice, unleſs we put into the balance his 
prudent regulations during his cenſorſhip, by which he 


obliged the young men to eſpouſe the widows of thoſe 


who had been ſlain in the wars, and made orphans lia- 


ble to taxes. But theſe laws ſeem to have been the ne- 


ceſſary effects of war; whereas Themiſtocles's decree pro- 
ceeded ſolely from his prudence. SE ng 


IT he ſeverity with which Camillus treated Manlius, who 
was thrown headlong from the capitol was very juſt 
and commendable, if it was merely the effect of his 


love of liberty and regard to the conſtitution; and if 


* 


the indignation he had conceived againſt that criminal 


was not aggravated by an inward jealouly of a rival 
renowned for many noble actions, who could produce 
thirty ſpoils taken from enemies Nain by his own hands, 


torty 
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"forty honorary rewards conferred on him by the: gene- 
rals Ferro whom he had ſerved, 'amo E were 
two mural and eight civic crowns, and who, having re- 
pulſed the Gauls when they were ſcaling the capitol, had 
acquired by that important ſervice the glorious name of 
 Capitolinus. But Themiftocles gave as high an inſtance of 
His zeal for liberty when he condemned a Greek to death 
for having explained to the Athenians the'diſhonourable 
terms the King of Perſia offered to them by his 
ambaſſadors, and for having the impudence to make 
the language of the Greeks ſerve to interpret to them 
the imperious will of a Barbarian. Nor is he leſs to be 
commended for his ſeverity to Arthmius of Zele, who by 
means of Tbemiſtocles was declared an enemy of the Gre- 
rians and their allies, and himſelf and poſterity were 
branded with infamy for having imported the gold = 
the Medes, not into Athens, but into Peloponnes. 
know not if this example of ſeverity againſt . 
tion was not more neceſſary and uſeful to Greece in that 
conjuncture, than the puniſhment of ' Manlius was to 
Name; for the Perſians were in: thoſe days more to be 
feared for their gold than their courage; for which rea- 
ſon Demoſthenes affirmed that this ſingle action made the 
Erecians more formidable to the Barbarians, than tlie 


2 Barbarians had ever been to the Greciaus. 


There is another circumſtance which rendered The- 
ole adminiſtration very remarkable; for when the 
Barbarium had laid Athens in aſhes, he did not only re- 
build it, as Camillus did Rome, but he fortified it, and 
joined it by a wall to the Piræus. But there are two 
things to be conſidered in this undertaking, the effect 
it produced, and the manner wherein it was exeruted. 
The effect was only the creating in their allies a jea- 

louſy of their power, and prompting the populace to 
de more ſtubborn and mutinous by ſtrengthening them 
againſt the nobility; and the manner in which it was 


executed could contribute but little to his honour, 


ſince it was accompliſhed by fraud, ſubtilty and inju- 
ſtice; and no action with theſe marks upon it can be 
. 3 it may be profitable. For this reaſon | 
X Demoſthenes, . 
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n in comparing theſe walls of Themiftodles with 

.thoſe built afterwards by Conan, gives the preſerenice to 

the laſt ; for, as much as an action performed openly 
is preferable to one effected clandeſtigely and by 1 
and victory more glorious than circumvention and ſur- 
prize, ſo much are the walls of Canon to be preferred to 

thoſe of T hemiſtocles. . For Canon erected his after * 
quelled his enemies and all. thoſe who could have ob- 
ſtructed him in his deſign, whereas Tbemiſtacles built 
his by impoſing upon his allies. No reproach like this 
ever ſullied one of i the actions of Camillis, where open- 


| neſs and ſimplicity, the eſſential marks of a truly great 


and noble mind, conſtantly ſhone in full luſtre. 

We cannot excuſe either in 7 hemiftocles or Camillus 
the pride and pomp where with both the one and the 
other inſulted their fellow- citizens, though it may be 
more excuſable in Camillus than Themiſtocles ; for it did 
not appear in him till his many exploits and ſignal ſer- 


vices had given him ſome ſort of pretence toit; whereas 


that of Themiftocles broke out at a time when he had not 


performed any thing conſiderable that could give him 


the leaſt colour for it. Beſides, Camillus gave a proof 
of a modeſty never ſufficiently to be admired, when af- 

ter he had defeated a party of the Gauls near Ardea, he 
Tefuſed to take the office of General upon him, which 
had been offered him by the Romans.then at Jeii; and 


| in obedience to the laws of a city, which was not then 


in being, and was no better than a heap of aſhes, waited 


- {till that choice was confirmed by the handful of, Roman 


ho were defending the capitol, whom . ke, conſidered 
as the only citizens, who had a right of conferring that 
3 upon him; a moderation almoſt without exam- 


ple, far malik, that ambition which was. COUP viſible 4 in 


I hemiſtacles. 
If in order to judge rightly pfuinen. we are to aß 
der them nat only in their proſperity, but to view them 


likewiſe when fortune is at variance with;them, we ſhall in 
that gale find a verygreat difference between. T hemiſtacles 
and Camillus. One. of them was, baniſhed without any 


apparent reaſon ; ; unleſs it Was a, judgment of heaven 
5 upon 


damage he had done him in the ſervice of his country; 


„* Wee eee thing by Arifides, 
whom he drove into exile purely out of jealouſy of his 
extraordinary worth. The other was baniſhed for vi- 
gorouſly oppoſing a deſign which tended to the abſolute 
ruin of his country. Themiſtocies was baniſhed; after he 
had ſaved his country, and Camillus preſerved his aſter 
he had been baniſhed. Themi/tacles's exile was his reward 
for having expelled the Barbarians, and the arrival of 
n was a puniſhment for the exile of Camillus. 
If theſe cauſes and conjunctures are very different, ſo 
was the manner in which both the one and the other 
ſupported his diſgrace. Camiilus at firſt vented his paſ- | 
ſion in imprecations, which ſhowed too violent à re- 
ſentment againſt the Romans; but one may at the ſame 
time diſcover ſome tokens of the affection che ſtill retained 
for them even in the height of his indignation: for 
he wiſhes to fee them diſtreſſed only that he may have 

an opportunity of delivering them, and thereby of ſe- 
curing to himſelf a glorious revenge for their injuſtice 
towards him, which is the only revenge worthy of 2 
hero. We meet with nothing of this in Themiſtocles. 

Ne does not indeed curſe his country, but he goes and 
tutes himſelf to her enemies.  Themiſtocles in his 
exile dulden the glory of his former exploits ; he pays 
adoration to a Barbarian, and begs his pardon for the 


whereas Camillus adds freſn laurels to thoſe he had ob- 
tained before, and continues to the end of his days to 
ſignalize himſelf with new victories. He excels all 
other . Romans before his exile, and after it he 5 
himſelf. The imprudent promiſes of Tbemiſtocles to 
King of Perſa put him at laſt under a neceſſity of by 
ling himſelf; and there appears ſomething fo heroick - 
in this ſentiment of preferring death to the fatal necef- 
ſity either of revenging /himtelf upon his country, or 
of being ungrateful to his benefactor, that I have in 
ſome ſort applauded that reſolution, though I know 
very well that all wiſe men will upon an impartial 
ment condemn it. This violence committed on 
pimiclf will without doubt: be votlidered by ſuch not 
- only 8 
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only as een mark of weakneſs, but a certain 
ſign that he knew not what ſcope to give to his re- 
ſentment againſt his country, nor how much he was 
bound in gratitude to his benefactor; ſo that for fear 
-of- being wanting to either he was equally wanting to 
both; for by this action he deprived each of them of 
the ſervice he owed both the one and the other, as a 
ſubject and a friend. And no good man, eſpecially one 
concerned in the management of publick affairs, ought 
to die merely for his own ſake, but for the lake of vis 
friends, or his country. 4 

Camillus's behaviour was of a quite different nature 
he had no occaſion to paſs the ſeas in ſearch of enemies 
to Rome; he had them round about him; he went not 
to humble himſelf before them, and ſolicit them to take 
the benefit of his diſgrace, and employ his head and 
hand againſt his ungrateful country; he put in prae- 
tice that excellent doctrine, which Plato was at that 
time recommending in the ſchools at Athens, that a 
good man, however ill uſed by his country, preſerves 
always in his own heart a mediator in her behalf, and 
ſeeks all opportunities of relieving her, and doing her 
ſervice. Accordingly this exalted piety in Camillus was 
rewarded with a felicity, which no mortal ever obtained 
before. He was no ſooner reſtored te his country but 

he reſtored his country with himſelf, and brought Rome 
back to Rome, which gave him a right to ſhare with Ro- 
mulus in the title of her founder; and when he had thus 
preſerved and reſtored Rome, he hindered her from falling 
again into the ſame calamities out of which he had raiſed 
her; for when he was fourſcore and three years old he 
once more defeated the Gaxls, who returned with an 
army much more formidable than the firſt, But all 
thoſe glorious exploits had been loſt, if like Themifocles 
| che had given way to his reſentment; ſo true is it that 
anger is an imperious ungrateful miſtreſs, making an 
ungenerous return for the ſervices ſhe receives, and ſel- 

ling her pernicious counſels at a very dear rate. 
Having thus drawn a parallel between theſe two great 
men with regard to their conduct. in peace and war, __ 
their 
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their behaviour under misfortune, there remains no- 
thing more but to conſider them with relation to their 
ſentiments of religion, in which there ſeems to be no 
great difference between them. Themiſtocles implores 
the aſſiſtance of the Gods in all his undertakings. 
When he had obtained the victory at Artemiſium he con- 
ſecrated a trophy to Diana, under whoſe inſpection he 
had performed this firſt exploit; and after that, as an 
acknowledgment that prudent counſels are ſo many in- 
ſpirations ſent from the Gods, he erected at Salamin a 
temple to the ſame Goddeſs in return far the good coun- 


ſel he received from her. * Tk TART "ts 
In this article Camillus comes not in the leaſt behind 
Themiſtocles. After the conqueſt of Veii he rebuilt the 
temple of the Goddeſs Matuta. He tranſported the ſta- 
tue of Juno to Rome, and took care to have that ſervice 
performed with the moſt religious ceremonies. He with 
much labour and perſeverance diſcovered the founda- 
tions of thoſe temples that had been deſtroyed by the 
fire, and built a new one to that God, who had fore- 
told the coming of the Gaus. In ſhort, he cloſed his 
life with an act of religion, conſecrating a temple to 


Concord, out of gratitude th the Gods for the reunion of 


the people with the ſenate. He will without doubt be 
reproached for having in cofftempt of the Gods cauſed" 
four white horſes to be harneſſed to the chariot in which 
he entered Rome on the day of his firſt triumph, and 
for neglecting the ſolemn vow he had made of conſe- 
crating to Apollo the tenth of the ſpoils taken at Veii. 
Thhemiſtocles alſo is to be condemned for making religion 
a cloak to his political deſigns, when by the aid of fic- 
titious prodigies and miracles he brought the people 
into his meaſures; but it appears to me equally unjuſt 
to accuſe, or defend two perſons, whom the Gods them- 
ſelves ſeem to have juſtified. For thoſe all- powerful 
beings gave both the one and the other ſignal marks of 
their favour ; they ſupported their courage, and ani- 
mated their prudence on every occaſion, and crowned 
all their enterprizes with ſucceſs and glory; and what 
is ſtill a ſtronger and more extraordinary mark of their 
33 Protection, 
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protection, PO revenged the wrongs 4 to Camillut 
by ſinking Rome under a deluge of calamities; and by 
inſpirations, dreams and Oracles they twice preſerved 
Themiſtocles from the ſnares of his enemies. Now though 
we cannot paſs any certain judgment upon men from 
the favours they receive from- heaven, fince the nature 
of the Gods is „ itſelf, and they being ready 
to forgive, and flow to | do not always mani 
feſt their judgments in this raging yet it may very juſtly 
be preſumed that they would never have ſhown ſuch 
diſtinguiſhing marks of their favour to two perſons, 
who had openly defied them by their ingratitude and 


npieey. 
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End of the FIRST VoLUME. 


